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BEFORE  the  Reader  can  be  property 
qualified  for  the  perufal  of  the  following 
Trad:,  he  muft,  ipfo  fado,  renounce  the 
damnable  dodrines  and  portions  of  Party, 
being  ready  to  praife  a  virtuous  adion,  the* 
the  only  one  found  in  the  condud  of  a  tyrant  j 
and,  on  the  contrary,  mufl  be  ready  to  ex- 
clude a  vicious  one,  altho'  but  once  found,  in 
the  condu<5l:  of  an  honeft  man,  from  the  ca- 
talogue of  his  virtues,  and  can  truly  fay, 

•    **  Sv^^orn  to  no  m after,  of  no  fed  am  I/* 

provided  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  above 
fliall  be  confined  to  parties  only. 


A     N 

IMPARTIAL   EXAMINATION 

OF    THF    CONDUCT    OF    THE 

WHIGS  AND  TORIES. 


F^.:^Jc^"^i  U  R  IN  G  riie  pref^nt  polltkal  h'-ats 
,ic^,  r*,-«>  )^  and  unhaopv  divifions  amonstl  us, 
,  *)  >  D  ^  Q  were  there  any  cne^  who,  by  dcvc- 
^Jil  "^^'^  'i^  loping  the  truth,  and  by  opening 
L '^Jir'^^  J  th«e  eyes  of  the  public,  with  relpccc 
to  the  tranL<flions  of  both  the  con- 
tending parties,  would  contribute  in  fomc  degree 
to  re  eltabliih  union  and  harmony  in  the  n.iLion  } 
the  fervjce  he  would  thereby  perform  to  his  coun- 
try, would  be  fufncicnt  to  recommend  him  :o  tha 
citeem  of  every  true  lover  of  ir.  How  iar  I  may 
be  able  to  do  fo  can  only  be  known  froir.  the  event : 
but  this  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  (i:3ll.  be  my 
comlant  endeavour  to  ftate  every  tranfa(5tion  in  tlis 
moil  impartial  light,  Wiihout  the  Icalt  rcfpec^  of 
perlons. — Declaracions  of  this  kind^.  T-  knaw,  arc. 
generally  maje  by  the  n^ofl  impudent  fupporters  oi 
parry  and  fomentors  of  leditioni  bnt,  it  the  reader 
expe(^l:s  that  I  fiiall  prove,  in  the  fequel,  a<;  arrant 
a  partifan  as  any  of  them,  he  will  certiii}jiy  fij^,^, 
himic'lf  dilappointeJ.  *".  ••  . 
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As  truth  can  only  be  deduced  from  fads,  I 
fliall  therefore  ground  all  myreafoning  upon  them, 
and  confequently  will  accufe  or  juftify  the  parties 
concerned  as  far  only  as  their  actions  will  permit 
me  to  do  either.  If  I  make  good  my  promife  irx 
this  relpecl,  every  one  mufl  acknowledge  the  me- 
thod I  propofe  to  purfue  to  be  the  only  fafe  one  to 
iorm  a  right  judgment  of  things. 

In  order  to  f^ive  the  world  a  juft  reprefentation 
of  the  fabje(5l  I  am  going  to  handle,  it  will  be  nc- 
eeffary  to  examine  the  pretenfions  of  both  parties, 
to  the  favour  of  their  prince,  and  to  the  eileem  of 
their  country,  which  we  canrrot  better  do  than  by 
enquiring  into  the  condudt  of  either  at  different 
periods  from  the  revolutio-n,  but  chiefly  from  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  do'wn  to  the  prclent  time. 
It  will  be  neceflary  to  look  fo  far  back  as  that  era  y 
for  we  fhall  find  that,  ever  fince  the  prefent  royal 
family  came  to  the  throne,  the  management  o^ 
public  affairs  was,  in  a  manner,  monopolized  by 
thofe  who  commonly  went  by  the  name  of  Whigs. 
The  Tories,  o-p  the  oppofite  fadion,  were  all  this 
while,  during  the  reigns  of  two  fucceeding  kings, 
deemed  unworthv  the  favour  of  the  court,  and 
were  accufed  by  their  rivals  of  diraffe<ft!on  to  the 
prefent  royal  family.  How  far  they  were  guilty  of 
this  charge  fhall  be  examined  in  the  fequet. 

The  lalt  time  we  meet  with  the  Tory  fadion  in 
favour  at  cotirt,  was  during  the  laft  four  years  of 
queen  Anne's  reign,  when  they  found  means  to 
di (lodge  the  Whigs  -.  which,  however,  they  paid 
very  dear  far  afterwards.  We  ftncl  the  appellat''  r>s 
#f  Whigs  and  Tories  given  to  two  oppofite  fact/jns 
at  court,  when  tl>e  Stuart  family  was  upon  the 
throne  •,  which,  without  all  doubt,  was  intended 
to  diftinguifh  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  from  the  loyal  party.     The  Tories  were 
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the  conftant  favourites  of  the  court  at  that  time, 
becaufe  it  was  their  principles  only  that  could  be 
depended  upon  as  the  friends  of  monarchy.  In- 
deed, when  king  James  grantecf  toleration  for  the 
free  exercife  of  every  religion,  and,  in  a  manner, 
cancelled  all  diftinctions,  by  introducing  Papifts 
and  Prefbyterians  into  places  of  truft,  the  Whigs 
might  be  laid  to  be,  in  Ibme  meafure,  reinftated  at 
court;  where  they  had  not  been  much  counte- 
nanced fmce  the  reftoration.  But  matters  did  not 
continue  long  upon  this  footing,  for  the  revolution 
quickly  introduced  a  new  fcene  at  court. 

The  Whigs  were  deemed  the  party  principally 
concerned  in  this  m.eafure,  although  1  do  not  know 
for  what  reafon  •,  for,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ic 
Ihould  be  confidered  rather  an  ad:  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, for  as  much  as  all  parties  were  equally  alarmed, 
having  clearly  difcovered  that  the  defign  of  king 
James  was  nothing  lefs  than  the  introdu(5lion  and 
eftablifhment  of  popery.  The  republican  and 
loyal  party  had  both  their  fhare  in  this  tranfaclion  ; 
but  thole  few  adherents  to  the  interell  of  king 
James,  which  remaincxl  fcattered  here  and  there  in 
the  nation,  were  the  only  perfons  which  were  now 
diftinguidied  by  the  names  of  Tories  and  Non-ju- 
rors. The  Whigs,  or  thole  who  had  been  alFifting 
at  the  revolution,  were  naturally  the  flivourites  of 
the  court  during  the  reign  of  king  William. 

The  fame  intereft  held  its  ground,  likewife, 
during  a  great  part,  or,  rather,  during  the  whole 
of  queen  Anne's  reii^n  ;  for  the  Tories,  properly 
fo  called,  never  came  into  flivour  at  court;  but 
only  this  appellation  was  transferred  to  a  part 
of  the  Whigs  with  a  view  to  render  them  odious, 
and  to  make  the  nation  believe  that  their  principles 
were  no  better  than  thofe  of  Papifts  and  Non-jurors. 
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As  the  queen  was  to  be  fupported  upon  the 
throne  entirely  upon  the  revolution-principles,  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  (he  fhould  chufe  at  any 
time  to  confide  in  thofe,  v.'ho  preached  up  the 
doclrines  of  divine  right  and  paflive  obedience  ; 
for  thofe  who  could  believe  fuch  ridiculous  non- 
fenfe  as  this,  could  never  be  faithful  to  any  but 
the  next  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  that  there  were 
fome  who  were  fo  much  loft  to  reafon  and  common 
ienfe  as  to  hold  thefe  doftrines,  may  be  collected 
from  the  condufl  of  the  bilhops  and  fome  of  the 
clergy,  who,  at  that  time,  chofe  to  refign  their  bi- 
shoprics and  benefices  rather  than  fwear  allegiance 
to  king  William-,  but,  if  they  did  fo  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  confcience,  and  not  from  affeflation,  their 
honefty,  without  doubt,  is  to  be  commended, 
while  their  ignorance  is  to  be  pitied:  and  there  is 
the  lefs  room  for  fufpicion  in  this  matter,  as  they 
could  not  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  any 
fecular  views :  but  their  number  was  extremely 
fmall  who  could  not  diveft  themfelves  of  ihefe 
prejudices  -,  and,  confequenlly,  the  number  of 
Tories,  properly  lb  called,  was  extremely  fmall 
in  proportion. 

But,  with  refpecfl  to  the  Papifts  that  were  then 
in  the  kingdom,  whofe  intcreft  alone  it  was  to  have 
a  prince  of  that  religion  upon  the  throne,  they 
were,  comparatively  fpeaking,  fo  few  as  hardly  to 
deferve  our  notice-,  and  every  body  elfe  was  too 
apprepenfive  of  the  confequences  to  defire  to  fee 
one  placed  there  :  fo  that  the  queen  and  her  Pro- 
tellant  fuccefibrs  might  have  thought  themfelves 
very  fafe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  clamour  of  party, 
for  many  there  are  who  are  bafe  enough  to  pra<51;ice 
artifices  of  this  kind,  the  better  to  engrols  all 
places  of  profit  in  a  few  hands,  and  to  keep  others 
at  a  dittancc. 
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The  Whigs  therefore,  who  mull:  have  compofed 
the  chief,  and  nearly  the  whole,  body  of  the  nation 
at  this  time,  as  there  had  been  a  fort  of  coalition 
of  parties  at  the  revolution,  continued  in  reputation 
^t  court,  under  that  appellation,  until  they  were 
fupplanted  by  their  own  friends,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Tories  was  given  by  the  rival  faflion.  The  eager- 
nefs  of  feme  people  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  to 
wriggle  themfelves  into  power,  will  not  fuffer  them 
to  ftick  at  any  thing  which  may  contribute  to  fecurc 
their  ends.  This  was  a(Stually  the  cafe  at  that  time. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  difpofition  of  the 
Houle  of  Commons  is  always  underftood  from  the 
cad  and  complexion  of  the  fpeaker  they  chufe; 
and  every  body  muft  have  heard  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  v/as  entirly  at  the  devotion  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
confederate  army.  What  conclufion  therefore  can 
any  man  draw  from  thefe  premifes,  but,  that  Mr. 
Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  who  v.'as  chofea 
fpeaker  to  three  fuccecding  parliaments  during  that 
period,  was  n.  creature  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's ?  This  reafoning  is  fo  fair,  that  I  do  not 
imagine  any  one  will  difpute  the  juilnefs  of  the  in- 
ference :  for  how  is  it  confiftent  with  any  degree 
of  prob:ibiliry,  that  the  Whig  party,  which  was  fo 
powerful  at  court,  fliould  fuffer  a  perlbn  of  oppo- 
fite  principles  to  mingle  with  them  ?  His  educa- 
tion, and  every  other  ciicumllance  which  can  any 
way  illuftrate  this  matter,  confpire  uniformly  to 
rcndtr  this  credible  -,  that  he  was  a  Whig  I  mean  ; 
and,  confequcntly,  a  very  improper  perlbn  to  be 
employed  to  favour  the  intereftof  a  Popifli  prince. 
He  was  likewile  a  fecrerary  of  rtate  for  ibine  time  i 
which,  every  one  t.hat  knows  how  much  influence 
the  duchcfs  of  Marlborough  had  with  the  queen, 
jyill  readily  believe  could  not  have  taken  placp 
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•without  her  approbation:  or  rather,  that,  as  every 
department  was  filled  by  creatures  in  her  interefV, 
it  was  more  than  probable,  that  his  advancement 
Avas  owing  to  the  fame  caufe. ' 

But,  with  refped:  to  the  intrigue  formed  between 
the  lecretary  and  Mrs.  Mafliam,  which  afterwards 
threw  the  whole  court  into  convulfions,  and  had 
confiderable  effccl  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it 
muft  have  commenced  fome  time  after  his  advance- 
ment to  that  ftation.  To  form  fuch  an  intriguer 
before  he  had  fully  obtained  the  queen's  ear,  and 
conilant  accefs  to  her  prefence,  would  have  been 
of  no  fervicc  as  touching  the  part  he  was  to  have 
reeled  therein;  and  Mrs.  Mafham  would  never  have 
chofe  him  for  her  colleague  in  this  affair,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fuitablenefs  of  his  ftation,  as  well 
as  the  fuitablenefs  of  hisdifpoiition  to  compafs  her 
•defigns. 

•  If  v/e  confider  the  condu6l  of  mankind  In  gene- 
ral, when  they  are  within  reach  of  power,  how 
ready  they  are  to  put  themfelves  in  poffefTion  of  it, 
though  it  be  at  theexpence  of  whatever  is  dear  to 
"them,  excepting  life  only,  and  fometimes  at  the 
manlfeil  hazard  of  that  too,  w.e  cannot  greatly  won- 
der at  any  man's  ingratitude,  efpecially  when  the 
temptation  is  To  powerful  as  itwas  uponthisoccafion. 
"Whatever  room  there  may  be  to  accufe  Mr.  Harley 
in  this  m.atter,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  to 
accuie  Mrs.  MaOiam  •,  fordid  ever  any  man  hear  of 
a  mifunderftanding  betv/een  the  queen  and  her  for- 
mer favourite,  thedutchefsof  M:irlborough,  before 
fne  had  quitted  her  attendance  upon  the  queen's 
perfon,  and  had  recommended  her  relation  to  fill 
that  office  ?  -Indeed,  if  there  had  been  any  fuch 
mifunder-ii:anding,  there  is  very  little  probability, 
that  the  queen  would  have  chofe  a  near  relation  of 
the  dutchefs  for  her  confidant,  and  that  too,  as 
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every  body  knew,  upon  the  dutchefs's  own  recom- 
mendation. But  when  this  lady  had  once  fccured 
her  ftation  near  the  queen's  perlbn,  the  opportu- 
nity, of  which  (he  became  thereby  poflefTed,  to  en- 
grofs  all  her  miftrers's  favours  to  herfclf,  was  a 
temptation  too  powerful  to  be  refitted.  But  this 
could  not  be  done,  lb  long  as  Ihe  retained  any  af- 
fciflion  for  her  former  favourite.  For  if  the  dutch- 
efs  of  Marlborough  was  ftill  to  influence  the  queen's 
meafures,  and  to  move  the  whole  machine  of  go- 
vernment, as  fhe  had  been  uled  to  do,  the  confc- 
quence  would  be,  that  her  interell  muft  have  been 
chiefly  and  ultimately  confulted  In  every  thing  : 
and  Mrs.  Malham,  if  matters  were  to  continue 
fo,  could  have  no  profpe(5l  of  making  her  fortune 
by  the  fame  ways  and  means  as  her  former  bene- 
faClrefs,  the  dutchefs,  had  already  done. 

Therefore  to  alienate  the  queen's  affcflion  from 
the  dutchefs  was  necelTary,  and  this  perhaps  was 
no  great  difficulty,  as  her  condu6i:  towards  the 
queen  furniflied  very  good  materials  for  that  por- 
pofe.  It  is  but  too  common  for  thofe  who  are  rai- 
fed  to  power  and  wealth  by  means  ^f  their  prince's 
flavour,  to  forget  they  are  fubjccls,  and  to  behave 
themfelves  towards  their  benefactors  with  lets  rc- 
Jpec^t,  oreven  decency,^  than  is  due  from  all  man- 
kind to  one  another.  They  think  likewlfc,  if 
they  have  been  long  in  places  of  truft  under  the 
government,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  their  prince 
to  manage  tiie  affairs  of  fcatc  without  the  help  of 
their  fcrvices.  This  feldom  fails  to  make  them 
inlblcnt  and  over-bearing  ^  and  this,  it  leems,  was. 
really  the  cafe  at  that  time  -,  for  tiic:  dutchefs  vvasi 
iiccufed  of  behaving  very  indp<:ent!y  towards  the. 
queen,  and  ihe  was  ncvtr  cleared  of  this  charge^ 
but  on  the  contrary  there  are  too  many  circum- 
ftances  which  favour  the    truth  ot  it.     But  what-. 
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ever  her  conduct  was,  and  how  liable  foever  to  ob^ 
jeftion,  we  may  eafily  imagine,  that  every  thing 
which  had  the  leaft  appearance  of  difrefpecft  in  her 
behaviour  towards  the  queen,  was  inflamed  by  the 
fuggeftions  of  Mrs.  Madjam,  into  the  molt  fla- 
grant infolence.  But  to  enter  into  a  particulai* 
detail  of  this  matter,  would  be  inconfiftent  with 
the  brevity  which  I  intend  to  obfcrve  ;  I  fhall  there- 
fore content  myfelf  with  mentioning  only  fuch 
indubitable  fads  as  are  neceflary  to  illurtrate  my 
fubjed,  together  with  fuch  dedudions  as  naturally 
Sow  from  them. 

As  the  circumflance  therefore  of  the  dutchefs*s 
being  fupplanted  in  the  queen's  favour,  was  owing 
to  her  receding  from  her  attendance  upon  the 
queen's  perfon,  whereby  Ihe  rendered  herfelf  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  offices  and  of  pra6lifing  the 
arts,  by  which  fhe  had  acquired  fuch  an  ablolute 
authority  over  her  fond  miftrefs,  and  by  which 
alone  it  was  pofTible  to  maintain  it  •,  io  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  but  that,  notwithilanding  the 
charge  of  infolence,  whereof  (lie  was  accufed,  fhe 
might  dill  havfi,  retained  her  place  and  power,  if 
Ihe  had  not  taken  this  ungarded  llep.  But  now 
matters  being  brought  to  this  crifis ;  when  her 
interefl  was  (haken  at  court  by  Mrs.  Mafliam,  the 
perfon  whom  fhe  had  intended  to  make  herinftru- 
ment  to  fupport  it  in  her  ablence,  it  was  too  late 
for  her  to  repair  her  miftake,  when  fhe  came  to 
difcover  it.  It  was  at  the  fame  time  neceflary  for 
Mrs.  Mafham  to  perleverc  in  her  management  of 
the  queen,  and  to  omit  nothing  which  might  con- 
tribute tofecure  her  afJ'eclions  and  to  alienate  them 
from  the  dutchefs.  She  had  already  gone  tar  enough 
to  facrifiice  the  cfteem,  and  indeed  to  incur  the  re- 
fentment  of  her  benefaiftrefs,  and  mud  have  been 
a  ioier  in   proportion,  as  that  eitecm  could  be  ot 
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any  advantage  to  her,  by  the  (leps  fhe  had  taken  ; 
and  confequcndy  Ihc  mult  have  been  left  in  a  worfe 
condition  than  (he  was  in   before,  if  (he  did  not 
fuccecd  in  ellabhfhing  her  inccreft  with  the  queen. 
The   dutchcfs  on   the  other  hand,  being  naturally 
of  a  warm   temper,  thought  herfelf  extremely  ill 
ufcd,  v/hen  fhe  found  that  another  was  allowed  to 
fliare  in  thofe  affe6tions,  which  fhe  had  ever  been 
ufed  to  engrofs  entirely  to   herfelf,  knowing  very 
well,  that   two  favourites    could  not  confiltently 
reign  in  the  fame  heart,  as  one  muft  naturally  be 
fupcrior  -,  and  therefore  flie  expoftulated  with  the 
queen  with  more  feverity  than  became  her,  which  fer- 
vcdonly  to  make  the  breach  wider,  and  tofurnilh 
more  materials  for  her  rival  to  work  with.     Thus 
the  fituation  of  either  lady  became  defperate  ;  for^ 
as  Mrs.  Mafhain  mud   have  been  undone  on  the 
one  hand,  if  (he  did  not  fucceed  in  her  defio-ns, 
fo  mufl:  the  ducchefs  and  her  party,  who  muft  Itand 
or  fall  with  her,  be   totally  fupplanted  and  ruined 
on  the  other,  if  a  reconciliation    with  the  queen 
could   not  be  effected.     This  a  perfon  of  her   im- 
petuous difpofition  was  but  ill  qualifi^  to  accom- 
i)li(h  i  and  any  advances  towards  it  would  probably 
iiavn  been  rendered  fruitlcfs  by  the  joint  operati- 
ons of  her  rival  and  Mr.  Harley,  whofe  defigns 
were  now  become  public  and  open,  after  havincr 
been  carried  on  in  fecret  for  fometime.  ^ 

We  may  look  upon  the  event  of  this  conteft  as 
the  fole  hinge,  upon  v.'hich  not  only  the  fucccfs  of 
cither  party  at  court  muft  turn,  but  alfo  as  an  al- 
ternative, by  which  the  affairs  of  Europe,  mull 
be  greatly  influenced.  The  matter  in  difpute  be- 
tween the  leading  members  of  both  parties  was 
not  what  meafures  fhould  be  .purlued  for  the  real 
benefit  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  common  good 
of  mankind,  but  whofe  private  fortune  Ihould  be 
^  made 
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made  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  The  thiie  df 
war  is  the  time  of  plunder,  and  the  immenfe  wealth 
acquired  by  the  ruling  intereft  at  that  period,  and 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  particular,  is  a 
melancholy  proof,  hov/  much  a  nation  may  be  im- 
pofed  upon.  Mrs.  MaHiam,  Mr.  Harley,  Mr. 
St.  John,  afterwards  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke, 
together  with  feveral  more,  who  were  no  ftrangers 
to  the  methods  praftifed  by  thofe  in  power,  thro* 
SA^hofe  hands  they  knew,  all  the  immenfe  fums 
granted  by  parliament,  muft  pafs,  thought  it  cX- 
tremely  hard,  that  pbrfons  fo  well  qualified  to  con- 
'du6l  the  government,  as  they  looked  upon  theni- 
felves  to  be,  fliould  not  fucceed  to  raife  themfelves 
'by  thefe  means,  to  riches  and  titles  as  well  as  others. 
This  they  really  did  afterwards,  by  laying  hold  of 
'this  favourable  opportunity.  But  I  am  of  opinion, 
that,  if  inftead  of  taking  this  ftep,  they  had  gone 
over  to  the  cleiflor  of  Hanover,  and  fuggelled  to 
him  all  that  their  invention  could  poffibly  furnilh 
them  with,  to  the  difad vantage  of  the  miniftry 
"then  in  power,  they  might  have  equally  acconi- 
plifhed  their  ends.  For  they  might  eafily  have 
alTured  themfelves,  that  whoever  was  in  power,  at 
'the  dfemifc  of  the  queen,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
■eafy  matter  for  their  rivals  at  court,  to  pofTefs  the 
■eledlor  to  their  difadvantage  by  falfe  infinuation^ 
and  bold  afiertions.  Nothing;  was  eafier  than  to 
fay,  that  they  had  been  tampered  with  on  purpofe 
to  prevail  v/ith  theni  to  favour  the  pretender's  in- 
tered,  but  thsfr  upon  their  being  found  infiexible, 
they  were  tu('ned  out,  in  order  to  make  way   for 

•  thofe  that  would.  Such  affertions  could  not  be 
immediately  difapprovcd,  as  tiie  truth  of  what  they 
faid 'could  be  known  only  to  the  queen  and  them- 

•  felves.     This,  it  is  true,  fuppofes,  that  they  muft 
■  have  been  once  in  power,  which,  with  refpcft  to 
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this  new  faftion,  was  the  cafe  only  in  part  •,  yet  it 
IS  a  handle,  whereof  they  muft  know  their  adver- 
faries  would  lay  hold,  if  they  were  turned  out. 

But  they  were  to  a6l  as  beft  fuited  their  fitua- 
tion  :  and  an  opportunity  once  loft,  may  be  loft 
for  ever.  Yet  as  they  were  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  as  fuch,  conftitutcd  to  guard  the  liber- 
ties of  iheir  country,  it  was  no  great  ftretch,  to 
fuppofc,  that  they  wcie  attentive  to  the  morions 
ofthccouir,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their 
ftation  •,  and  the  eledor,  who  was  jealous  of  what- 
ever meafures  were  concerting  in  England,  would 
have  eafily  been  induced  to  give  credit  to  all  they 
faid.  If  therefore  they  hvid  fuggcfted  to  him  that 
there  were  dangerous  intrigues  carrying  on  in  the 
Britifh  court,  in  order  to  introduce  the  pretender, 
and  to  fet  afide  the  fuccefTion  in  that  illuftrious 
houfe,  and  that  religion  and  liberty  were  both  at 
ftake  •,  bcfidcs  which,  they  might  have  invented  a 
great  many  more  dark  ftories,  whereby  they  would 
cafily  have  furniftied  themfelves  with  fufficienc 
flock  of  merit,  to  laftfor  forty  years,  and  upwards, 
if  huftjandcd  with  any  tolerable  oeconomy.  But 
the  tim.e  of  elevation,  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  commence  before  the  accefllon  of  the 
prefent  royal  family.  Indeed  when  we  confider 
the  reafons,  which  are  to  be  put  in  the  other 
fcale,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  their  conduct 
was  mure  conformable  to  the  rules  of  common 
prudence,  than  if  they  had  ventured  to  run  fuch 
a  hazard. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  queen's  life  was  a  matter 
of  great  uncertainty  i  and  whatever  difparity  of 
age  there  might  be  between  her's  and  that  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  this  facftion,  it  was  by  no  means 
impoflible,  but  (lie  might  have  furvived  feveral  of 
them.  \N>  muft  confider  likewifc,  that  Mrs. 
'  C  2  Maftiam, 
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Mafham,  which  was  their  chief  agent,  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  affair,  was  not  a  very  hkely  perfon 
to  derive  any  extraordinary  advantages  from  any 
change  or  revolution  which  might  happen,  if  fhe 
did  not  embrace  the  prefent  opportunity.  If  Mr. 
Harley,  her  relation,  and  his  friends  did  not  think 
proper  to  join  her  in  her  prefent  defigns,  fhe  very 
pofTibly  would  have  found  out  others  for  her  pur- 
pofe.  And  I  think  indeed,  that  we  may  venture 
fafely  to  affirm,  that  a  change  of  miniftry  would 
have  taken  place,  inconfcquenceof  [Vlrs.  Mafham's 
advancement,  even  fuppofing,  that  no  fuch  per- 
fons  as  Mr.  Harlcy  and  Mr.  St.  John,  and  the 
rell  of  that  miniftry  were  exifting.  Her  only 
chance  of  raifing  herfe'.f  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerefs, 
and  of  obtaining  very  confiderable  largtilcs  from 
the  crown,  depended  entirely  upon  the  ufe  fhe 
made  of  the  opportunity,  whereof  (he  was  then 
pofTeff'c^d.  The  temptation  was  too  powerful  to 
be  refifted,  efpecially  when  Cnt  refiedted  upon  the 
vaft  wealth,  and  pompous  titles  acquired  by  her 
relation  the  dutchefs,  when  fhe  occupied  her  pre- 
fent itation.  If  the  welfare  of  F.urope  mult  have 
been  aff'ccfted  by  her  condud,  v^ith  refped  to  the 
change,  which  fhe  intended  to  introduce  in  the 
miniftry,  that  was  no  very  v/eighty  connderaiion 
to  deter  her  from  executing  lier  purpofe,  when  put 
in  the  fcale  againft  a  grand  equipage  and  a  tide. 
Nor  indeed  could  flie  be  a  judge  how  far  her  pro- 
ceedings might  contribute  to  the  benefit  or  difad- 
vantage  of  nations,  for  fhe  was  to  learn  that  part 
of  her  creed  from  her  preceptors,  v.' ho  regarded 
that  circumllance  no  more  than  fhe  did.  But 
when  matters  are  dulv  weighed  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion,  we  fliall  have  as  much  to  fay  ior 
the  condufl  of  the  new  miniftry,  and  more  per- 
haps than  for  that  of  their   predecefTors.      The 
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motives  however  and  principles,  upon  which  both 
aded,  can  never  be  juftified,  being  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  of  a  private  nature. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflexion  to  think,  that  the 
fate  of  many  kingdoms  frequently  depends  upon 
the  whim  and  caprice  of  a  fingle  woman.  And  if 
v/e  look  into  hiftory,  wc  fhall  find  nothing  more 
common.  Although  certainly  no  man  living  hath 
more  real  eftecm  for  women  than  I  have,  yet  I 
cannot  agree,  that  they  are  proper  perfons  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  meafures  to  be  taken  and  pur- 
fued  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind  ,  for  their  education  doth  not  qualify 
them  for  fuch  knowledge,  even  though  their  un- 
dcrftanding  was  naturally  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
rnen.  Yet  mod  nations  in  Europe,  are  either  co- 
yertJv  or  openly  governed  by  women,  for  mod 
part  of  their  time.  If  a  king  rules,  it  feldom  hap- 
pens but  his  concubine  is  his  principal  agent,  and 
commonly  hath  the  dlfpofal  of  all  places  of  trufl; 
repoied  in  her.  If  a  queen  rules,  the  matter  is 
much  the  fame,  for  her  chief  confidant,  who  is 
always  at  her  elbow,  and  knows  to  add  re  fs  hcrfelf 
to  her  blind  fide,  hath  of  courfe  the  fame  influence 
over  her,  as  his  concubine  hath  over  a  king.  Thus 
a  queen,  inllead  of  confulting  the  fagcs  of  her  king- 
dom, is  generally  made  the  dupe  of  lome  artful  per- 
fon  of  her  own  fex,  while  a  king  is  governed  by  his 
miftrefs. 

Another  reafin  I  would  farther  add,  for  the  new 
fa(5lion  to  embrace  the  prefcnt  opportunity  was, 
the  great  uncertainty  there  is  in  all  human  affairs. 
A  century  or  more  perhaps,  might  have  pafTed, 
without  their  having  it  once  in  their  power  to  raife 
thcmfelves  to  the  chief  government  of  a  kingdom, 
if  they  did  not  dole  in  with  the  prefcnt  opportuni- 
ty. This  conlideration  alone  was  fufficient  to  de- 
ter.aiine  peribna   of  lels    penetration  than     thofc 

of 
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of  whon'i  we  are  now  fpeaking,  to  improve  every 
circumftance  that  fell  in  their  way  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage :  but,  when  vve  confider  the  means  they 
praftifed  to  attain  their  ends,  vve  cannot  much  ad- 
mire their  gratitude  or  honefty. 

When,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  Mr.  Harley's 
defigns  vv-ere  difcovered,  that  he  afted  in  concert 
v/ith  Mrs.  Madiam,  in  oppofition  to  the  duchefs  of 
Marlborough,  it  was  in  a  manner  impofllble  for 
him,  as  fecretary,  to  adl  in  concert  with  the  reft 
of  the  miniftry  any  longer  -,  for  they  muft  be  too 
jealous  of  him,  having  thus  deferred  their  parry, 
to  put  any  farther  confidence  in  him.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  he  refigned,  and,  together  with 
his  friends,  retired  from  court. 

They  had  left  a  true  and  powerful  friend  be- 
hind them,  with  whom  they  continued  to  concert 
their  defigns  in  fecrer,  ftill  conceiving  no  fmall 
hopes  that  they  would  be  able  to  accomplilh  their 
ends  in  time.  But  all  this  while  no  man  living  can 
pretend  to  fay  that  they  had  any  thing  but  their 
own  private  intereli:  in  view.  If  they  perceived 
that  the  kingdom  was  impofed  upon  when,  the 
better  to  augment  their  fortunes  by  the  plunder  of 
the  war,  the  French  king's  offers  to  open  a  congrefs 
were  rejected  by  the  miniftry,  it  is  impoflible,  it 
they  had  been  poffeffed  of  common  honefty,  but 
they  vvould  have  endeavoured  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  fooner  -,  yet  this  they  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  do  till  it  might  be  made  argument  of  to  fa- 
vour their  own  advancement  to  power.  Who  can 
therefore  doubt  but,  if  they  had  met  with  fuch  en- 
couragement as  thev  wifiied  for  durino;  the  time  of 
the  former  miniftry,  they  would  readily  have 
joined  in  all  their  ineafures  ?  If  it  be  alledged 
that  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  new  faftion,  held  a  confiderable  place  under 

the 
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the  government  at  that  time,  and  therefore  muH: 
hav°taken  thefe  fteps  from  fome  other  motive  ;  I 
anfwer,  that,  in  order  to  explain  this  my(tery,  it 
it  is  one,  we  mud  confider  and  examine  his  natu- 
ral bent  and  difpofulon,  to  fee  if  we  can  difcover 
sny  uniformity  through  every  part  of  his  conduft 
tending  to  anfv/cr  fome  chief  purpofe.     By  only 
obferving  that  his  foible  v/as  ambition,  every  diffi- 
culty wifl  vanifh.     While  he  was  fecretary,  or  in 
any  other  department,  he  aded  only  as  a  creature 
to  the  reic^ning  intereft  at  court,  while  the  duchefs 
of  Marlborough  governed  the  queen,  and  while 
her  party  was  uppermoit  •,  and,  though  he  was  of 
that  party,  yet   he  was  not  fuprerne,  which  was 
what  he  all  along  aimed  a:.     To  this  ambition  in 
Mr.  Harley  of  being  in  a  manner  abfolute,  may 
iuftly  be  imputed  the  ruin  and  diiTolution  of  the 
Yory  miniHry.     His  refervc  towards  his  colleague 
Mr.  St.  John,  was  occafioned  by  a  dilpofition  in 
him  to  govern  the  quc^n,   and  all  her  meafures, 
without  a  rival  •,  v;hich  he  knew  he  could  not  do 
fo  lono-  as  St.  John  was  fecretary.     Hence  then   it 
appeals,  that  every  ftep  taken  by  Mr.  Harley  for 
fupplanting  the  former  minill:ry,  was  the  natural 
effect  of  hit  vanity,  and  not  of  that  generous  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  acluate  every  man,  the  love 
of  his  country  :  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  one  who 
hath  this  concern  truly  at  heart,  but  will  endeavour 
to  feek  the  moft  prudent  methods  for  that  purpofe-, 
and  to  low  fedition  in  a  kingdom  is  no  very  likely 
means  to  promote  the  public  good.     But,  when  a 
whole  nation  is  ruHiing  headlong  into  ruin,  if  any 
one,  wiier  than  the  relt,  perceives  t!ic  fatal  confe- 
quences    which    their    mifcortduct   will   inevitably 
brincr  upon  them,  he  ought  certainly  to  exert  him 
felf,    in  order  to  open  the  eyes  oi  tl.e  people,  and 
tnable  them  to  dilcovcr  their  true  in'.eiell ;  and, 
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when  he  hath  efrecflually  done  (o^  it  is  in  the  highelt 
degree  probable  that  he  will  find  himfelf  immedi- 
ately feconded  by  nine  parts  in  ten  of  them  ;  he- 
cauie  it  is  only  a  few  that  can  pofFibly  find  their 
account  in  purlliing  meafures  dcftructive  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  common  good.  Therefore  what  he 
ought  to  have  done,  in  this  cafe,  was,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public  the  natural  and  unavoidable  confe- 
quences  of  the  meafures  then  purfued ;  thereby 
warning  the  people  of  the  danger  they  v/ere  in, 
and  exciting  them  to  addrefs  the  throne  for  a  re- 
moval of  the  perfons  who  were  guilty  of  thofe 
abufes  whereby  the  nation  was  aggrieved  :  and  any 
man  hath  a  natural  right  to  give  the  public  a 
faithful  relation,  and  a  juft  ftate,  of  meafures 
taken  by  the  government,  good  or  bad  •,  provided 
it  be  done  in  a  fair  manner,  without  partiality  or 
prejudice,  and  without  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
people,  by  throwing  out  inveftives  againft  any  in- 
dividual whatfoever;  and  then  the  public  will  be 
left  at  full  liberty  to  judge  for  themfelves  how  far 
ilich  meafures  may  be  for  their  benefit  or  detri- 
ment. 

But  Mr.  Harley,  inftead  of  purfuing  this  or  any 
other  fair  and  legal  method,  with  relpedl  to  Ifis  con- 
duct towards  the  miniftry,  whofe  removal  he 
aimed  ar,  had  recourfe  to  the  common  but  unjufti- 
fiable  means  of  forming  a  party  and  raifing  a  he- 
t'lOn  in  the  kingdom  :  and  a  faflion,  properly  fo 
called,  is  what  never  fhould  exift  in  a  ftate,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  iuppofed  to  confifl:  only  of  a  certain 
number  of  perfons,  few  or  many,  but  ftill  a  mi- 
nority, joined  together  in  compad:  to  carry  on  de- 
figns  againfl  the  public  welfare.  But,  as  every 
party  is  willing  to  be  thought  the  majority,  and 
confcqucndy  is  fure  to  give  that  appellation  to  it's 
rival,  fo  it  is  now  become  a  general  name  for  all 
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piirties  -whatlbever  -,  and  we  can  learn  no  more 
from  this  term  than,  that  there  was  a  divifion  in 
the  ftate ;  but  cannor  from  thence  alcerrain  which 
party  was  the  majority,,  or  which  the  minority,  for 
the  reafon  I  have  already  given.  It  was  by  this 
means,  however,  (that  is,  by  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  by  forming  a  party  in  the  ftate, 
together  with  the  help  of  his  faithful  colleague 
Mrs,  Mafliam)  that  he  effefted  his  defign. 

It  may  be  right  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the 
appellation  of  Tory,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
could  not  properlv  be  applied  at  this  time,  except- 
ing to  Papiflis  and  Nonjurors  only,  both  which  to- 
gether could  amount,  comparatively  fpeaking,  but 
to  a  very  fmall  number :  for  all  vvho  had  a6led 
upon  the  revolution  principles,  and  were  friends 
to  the  government,  as  it  then  Itood,  had  long  ago 
been  denominated  and  diltinguifhed  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Whigs  i  and  therefore  a  divifion  that  hap^ 
pened  between  perfons  profefledly  of  thele  princi-r 
pies,  could,  with  no  fort  of  propriety,  be  diftin- 
guiflied  by  giving  the  appellation  of  Tories  to  one 
party  of  them  :  becaufe,  in  fa£t,  they  were  all 
Whigs,  for  the  reafon  already  fpecified.  The  Pa- 
pills  and  Nonjurors  continued  ilill  under  their  old 
appellation  of  Tories,  becaufe  they  were  thought 
to  perfeverc  in  their  loyalrv  and  fidelity  to  their 
late  fovereign  king  James,  and  his  iflbc  male  i  and 
this  mult  be  the  only  reafon  why  the  bulk  of  thofe 
who  had  adhered  to  the  king  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion Ihould  now  be  diftinguifned  by  the  namq 
of  Whigs  ;  becaufe,  until  the  revolution,  they 
were  always  dillinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
Tories. 

But  riic  newfaflion  was  accufed  of  having  taken 
%hc  P;\pilts  and  Non  jurors  into  their  party,  and 
to  have  alTunwd  their  princioles  •,  but  this  charge 
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is  entirely  deflitutr  of  proof:  yet,  had  they  really 
been  joined  by  the  Non-jurors,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
dftnceive  what  end  this  could  have  anfwered  ;  be- 
caufe,  upon  the  fcore  of  their  principles,  they 
were  difabled  from  holding  any  places  under  the 
government  •,  and  entirely  cut  off  from  all  hopes 
of  lodging  themfelves  in  the  queen's  favour,  as 
their  principles  would  naturally  have  led  them  to 
dethrone  her.  Or,  fuppofmg  the  Non-jurors  were 
rot  really  difaffeded,  but  were  only  a  fet  of  peo- 
ple who,  from  a  tendernefs  and  fcrupuloufnefs  of 
Gonfcience,  thought  they  could  not  fafely  fwear 
allegiance  to  two  princes  living  at  the  fame  time, 
•without  perjuring  themfelves,  not  confidering  the 
nature  of  the  oath  they  had  taken,  nor  knowing 
that  it  was  to  be  faithful  to  that  fovereign  only  fo 
long  as  he  continued  to  condudl  himfelf  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  •,  for,  did  it  imply  any  more, 
we  may,  by  the  fame  rule,  fuppofe  that  they 
were  bound  to  fubmit  to  the  mofl  defpotic  and  ar- 
bitrary power :  but  ibch  a  fuppofition  would  have 
been  not  only  inconfiftent  with  reafon  and  common 
fenfe,  but  alio  with  the  general  notion  which  man- 
kind have  of  it :  fuppofing,  I  fay,  the  Non-jurors 
were  only  a  fet  of  people  of  a  fcrupulous  confcience, 
but  of  an  eafy  temper,  and  very  well  pleafed  with 
the  princefs  then  on  the  throne,  having  at  the 
fame  time  no  views  nor  defire  to  encourage  a  re- 
volution in  favour  of  any  prince  upon  earth,  yet 
they  were  totally  difqualiBed  for  admiflion  into 
places  of  truft  under  the  government  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  impofTible  for  the  queen  to  en- 
courage them  openly,  without  pradtifing  the  fame 
means,  and  running  into  the  fame  excelles,  as  king 
James  had  done  -,  which  muft  inevitably  have 
alarmed  the  kingdom,  or,  at  leaf^,  that  part  of  it 
which  had  ever  acted  upon  and  fupported  the  revo- 
lution 
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lution  principles :  but,  in  reality,  the  queen  was 
very  far  from  intending  lb  much  as  to  give  them 
the  lead  countenance  •,  as  we  may  gather  from  her 
condutft  in  her  choice  of  her  new  miniftry,  as  the 
leading  members  of  it,  on  account  of  their  edu- 
cation and  otherwife,  were  of  a  difpofition  ex- 
tremely ill  qualified  for  carrying  on  a  defign  in  fa- 
vour of  a  popilh  prince.  This  may  be  faid,  at 
lead,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Harley ;  but  Mr.  St. 
John  was  not,  perhaps,  ill  qualified  to  ferve  any 
purpofe,  as  he  was  a  man,  profefTedly,  of  no  reli- 
gion at  all.  However,  to  do  the  queen  juftice, 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  he  ever  ventured 
fo  far  as  to  make  a  merit  openly  before  her  of  this 
circumftance  •,  for,  had  fiie  known  it,  we  can  fcarce 
fuppofe  that  fhe  would  ever  have  trufted  him  at  all; 
men  of  no  principle  being  always  the  mod  danger- 
ous, becaufe  they  have  no  foundation  to  reft  upon, 
nor  any  fixed  point  whereby  to  fteer. 

Indeed,  as  it  was  Mr.  Harley's  bufinefs  now  to 
raife  difcontent  againft  the  prefent  miniftry,  and 
to  form  a  party  in  the  ftate,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable but  that  fome  among  the  Nonjurors  might 
join  in  the  common  cry,  as  they  knew  very  well, 
that  they  h.^d  nothing  to  expecft  in  the  prefent 
pofture  of  affairs,  whatever  might  happen  in  courfc 
of  time:  but  that  they  ftiould  do  h,  could,  with 
no  juftice,  be  charged  upon  the  new  faction,  to 
whom  they  could  be  of  no  fervice,  with  regard  to 
advancing  or  fnpporting  their  intereft;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  highly  probable,  and  indeed 
very  evident  that  they  would  be  of  great  diftervice, 
as  it  would  furniOi  materials  for  the  advcrfc  party 
tp  accufe  them  of  defigns  v/liich  would  have  been 
not  only  difliked  by  all  thoTc  who  had  a6bed  upon 
the  revolution  principles,  but  alio  would  have 
tt^en  dangerous  to  the  queen  htrlfelf:  for  it  is 
P  2  well 
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^vell  known,  that,  when  a  fcheme  Is  once  con- 
certed by  a  party,  or  a  fmallcr  fa6lion,  in  a  ftate, 
they  are  rendered  perfedly  defperate  from  that 
moment,  and  are  likely  to  omit  nothing  which 
may  contribute  to  fecure  their  ends,  as  a  difcovery 
or  a  mifcarriage  muft  terminate  in  their  ruin;  for 
delays  in  the  execution  of  fuch  defigns  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous :  and  we  may  farther  obferve, 
that  thofe,  who  would  oppofe  the  fuccedlon  in  the 
houfe  of  Hanover,  by  which  means  alone  the  Pro- 
teflant  religion  could  be  fupported,  the  principles 
of  a  Popifh  prince  being  utterly  inconfiltent  with 
the  interell  of  it,  might,  by  taking  one  ftep  far- 
ther, be  induced  to  dethrone  the  queen.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  unnatural  concluf  o  i,  as,  all  the 
^vhile,  we  only  fuppofe,  that  knov/n  and  fixed 
principles  will  ever  produce  correfpondent  effeda  : 
for,  if  the  queen  was  to  be  fupported  on  the  throne 
by  thofe  who  were  friends  to  the  revolution,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  the  principles  upon  which 
they  aded  woul  J  lead  them  to  fupport  the  fuccef- 
fion  ftill  in  a  Proteftant  line;  for  the  lame  objec- 
tion continued  againft  the  Ton,  I  mean  the  pre- 
tender, which  flood  againfb  the  father,  when  he 
found  himfclf  under  the  nccsfiuy  of  abfcnnding 
and  abdicating  his  throne  ;  and  confequenc'-y  no 
greater  fecurny  coul.i  be  exp-fled  fro.ii  his  con  luft 
\vith  refpecl  to  the  Proceftant  religion,  than  front 
that  of  the  father. 

So  again  we  mufl  allow,  thst  the  fame  princi- 
ples, which  led  the  Papifbs  and  Nonjurors  to  pre- 
fer the  fuccelTun  of  the  pretender  to  Lhe  throne  in 
opnofition  to  the  fame  In  a  Proteftant  line,  would 
jiave  excited  them  to  dethrone  the  queen,  h  is 
true,  people  aft  fometimes  from  caprice  and  whim 
and  not  from  principle ;  bur,  whenever  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  commonly,  if  njt  always,  the  effeift  of 
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But,  to  make  fliort  of  this  matter,  I  will  only 
fay,  that  fuppofitions  are  endlefs,  and  ever  inca- 
pable of  proof-,  but  it  fhould  be  granted,  that, 
where  no  better  evidence  can  be  found,  it  is  al- 
ways faired  to  incline  to  the  fide  of  probability  : 
and  the  relifh  which  this  kingdom  had  then  fo  lately 
had  of  a  common-wealth,  under  the  ufurpcr 
Cromwell,  (for  I  believe  it  is  looked  upon  to  have 
been  a  common-wealth  at  that  time)  had  left  no 
fuch  agreeable  imprefTion  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  to  fufFer  them  to  think  of  introducino- 
any  fuch  innovation  quite  fo  foon.  But  to  be 
brought  to  fuppofe  any  thing  but  fixing  the  pre- 
tender upon  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms,  is  one 
point  gained -,  and  the  improbability,  or,  rather, 
the  impradicability,  of  that  only,  is  all  that  I  defirc 
to  make  good. 

But  Icfft  any  one  fiiould  imagine,  that  a  Popifh 
prince  might,  under  certain  regulations  by  law, 
fit  upon  the  Britifli  throne,  confidently  with  the 
fafety  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  after  the  manner 
of  fome  princes  in  Germany,  notwithftanding, 
that  fometimes  more  than  two  thirds  of  their  fub- 
jc6ls  are  Proteltants,  I  need  only  obferve,  that  a 
parallel  cannot  be  drawn  with  any  propriety  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  together  with 
her  dominions,  and  a  particular  province  of  Ger- 
many i  for  the  parallel  runs  only  between  that 
whole  empire  and  Great  Britain.  And  we  know, 
that  the  Proteftant  religion  hath  a  right  for  tolera- 
tion throughout  the  empire,  by  virtue  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Weltphalia.  Hence  it  appears,  that  not 
only  particular  provinces,  but  alfo  the  whole  em- 
pire, is  under  that  neceflity,  which  the  fear  of  end- 
lefs wars  lays  upon  them,  to  tolerate  and  proreiR: 
the  Proteftant  religion.  But  when  we  confider  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  dgftrines  of  the  church  of 
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Rome,  and  in  what  manner  they  vvillal^vays  ope- 
rate, when  they  are  left  at  full  liberty  to  produce 
correfpondent  effeds,  we  miift  either  fuppole,  thap 
a  Popilh  prince  can  never  lit  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  ccnfiftently  with  the  Tafcty  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  or  that  he  mull:  be  fubjefted  to 
i'uch  conitraints  by  law,  as  would  have  .'eft  him  no 
power  to  aft  as  king,  and  confequently  a  total 
change  in  the  conftitution  mutf  have  enfued,  and 
the  government  muft  have  been  thereby  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  common-wealth  ;  which,  as  I 
before  obfervtd,  there  was  no  reafon  to  apprehend, 
efpecially  at  that  time  And  even  admitting  that 
fome  revolutions  and  changes  might  have  happen- 
ed, by  means  of  thofe,  who  are  dellitute  of  all  re- 
ligion, and  fuch  as  would  have  been  only  greedy 
of  advancing  their  fortunes,  by  micans  of  thole 
opportunities,  which  revolutions  in  a  ftate  leldom 
fail  to  offer:  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that, 
when  the  more  thinking  part  of  the  kingdom  had 
recolleded  themielves,  they  could  have  jointly 
exerted  themfelvts  to  rellore  the  conftitution  to  it's 
ancient  form,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  as  they 
had  done  before,  in  the  affair  of  king  Charles  the 
Second.  However,  I  ftiould  have  been  forry,  if 
the  wickcdnels  of  the  times  had  fubjeded  them  to 
the  trial  of  it. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  take  notice  of  this  circumftance,  that  the  pre- 
tender I  mean  never  fo  much  as  diffembled  his 
religion,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  ',  and  if  he  had  de- 
clared himlelf  converted  Proteftant  at  any  time,  it 
would  have  been  a  piece  of  prudence,  for  his  ad- 
herents to  inform  the  world  of  it,  thereby  the  bet- 
ter to  farther  and  promote  their  ends.  No  advan- 
tage therefore  could  be  made  of  fuch  a  fuppofition 
as  this  in  his  favour.  But  with  reiped  to  the  ef- 
forts 
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forts  tlvit  were  afterwards  made  to  bling  him  in, 
I  fhall  take  notice  of  that  in  due  time  and  place, 
and  prove  thai  it  was  entirely  the  work  of  a  few 
tkfigning  men,  together  v.ith  a  number  of  ignorant 
VTetchcs,  that  v/ould  have  been  equaily  readv  td 
favour  a  Turk  or  a  Tartar,  attended  at  the  fame 
rvne  with  fcveral  dcfp'crado  adventurers,  who  frorri 
the  fame  principle,  might  have  turned  pira*:cs. 
And  it  may  not  be  amils  to  obferve  farther,  thac 
the  pretender,  whil'e  he  continued  Paplil,  had  n6 
more  reafon  to  expedl,  that  he  would  be  fiinported 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  than  his  father,  king 
Tames,  who,  becaiife  the  wiiole  nation  well  nioh 
deferted  him,  was  forced  to  abdicate  it,  and  to 
abfcond,  without  being  able  to  contend  the  mat- 
ter with  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  leafl  in  ihii 
kingdom  ;  which  is  a  fufficient  proof,  hov/  iVnall 
the  number  df  thbfe  was,  that  would  favour  a  Po- 
pifh  princt,  truly,  from  principle. 

In  this  long  dedudion  of  reaforting,  I  have  at- 
mort  loft  Hght  of  the  hiftory  I  was  purluirg,  name- 
ly, that  of  the  change  in  queen  Anne's  miniftry. 
With  refped  to  my  method  and  defign,  I  would 
have  the  reader  to  underiland,  thac  I  do  hot  fo 
much  intend  to  give  an  account  of  the  mea:  s 
whereby  that  change  was  brought  about,  and  c:'- 
tefled,  the  hilfory  thereof  being  tolerably  knowa 
already,  as  to  Race  the  confequences  of  it  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  light,  in  order  to  examine  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  cither  plrty,  and  from  thence  to  de- 
duce the  claim  that  each  had  to  the  favour  of  the 
houfe  of  Hatlover.  For  it  was  according  to  the  part 
which  they  had  adled  before  the  prclcnt  royal  f.i- 
mily  cameto  the  throne,  that  they  were  to  expecl 
thei!  future  tieatment  from  ic.  I  (hall  therefore 
menrion  only  fuch  circun)(binces  as  arc  neccfiary 
to  illuftrate  this  matter,  and  draw  fuch  dcducliohs 
^  tiiercfroni 
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therefrom,  as  naturally  flow  from  the  premifts  5 
but  I  have  already  given  lb  much  of  this  hiltory, 
as  renders  it  neediefs  to  add  many  more  par- 
ticulars. 

Mr.  Flarley  and  his  party,  as  I  have  obferved, 
retired  from  court,  when  their  defigns  became 
publickly  known,  leaving  Mrs.  Malham,  their 
patronefs,  behind  them,  who  was  to  difpofe  the 
queen  more  and  more  in  their  favour.  This  fiie 
did  very  effcftually,  partly  by  purfuing  their  in- 
ftruftions,  S:''i  partly  by  means  of  her  own  cun- 
ning and  dexterity.  She  knew  well  enough  that 
fhe  muft  engrols  the  queen  entirely  to  heifelf,  who 
it  feems  muft  ever  be  governed  bv  a  woman,  and 
totally  fupplant  the  intereri:  of  her  former  favourite, 
before  fhe  could  poflibly  accomplilh  her  private 
ends.  The  dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  now  coun- 
teracted in  all  her  attempts  to  recover  the  queen, 
daily  loft  ground  ^  and  the  indecency  of  the  warmth 
fhe  cxprelfcd  on  account  of  the  oppofiiion  (he  met 
with,  ferved  only  to  fix  the  queen  in  a  determinate 
refolution  to  reniove  this  infolcnt  and  ovcrgrowa 
favourite,  at  once,  from  her  perfon  and  affections. 
This  naturally  ended  in  the  downfal  of  her  party, 
as  they  had  n^o  longer  an  advocate,  but  an  enemy, 
at  court. 

Mr.  Harleyand  his  friends  were,  all  this  while, 
no  Icfs  diligent  on  their  part.  They  omitted  no- 
thing which  might  prejudice  the  public  againit 
the  mini(liy,and  among  many  other  itories  equally 
faife  and  groundlefs,  gravely  fuggefted,  that  there 
was  a  defign  formed  by  them  to  change  the  con- 
ftitution  both  in  church  and  ftacc.  I'his  was  the 
fubjecl  of  the  famous  Dr.  Stcheverel's  fermon,  v/ho 
therein  would  -fain  have  made  the  people  believe, 
that  they  v.-ere  in  "danger  and  peril  from  falle 
brethren."  This  was  a  bold  afTertion,  and,  as  ap- 
peared 
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pcared  at  his  trial,  was  more  than  he  or  Jiis  party 
could  p-ove.  If  there  really  was  fuch  a  dcfign, 
I  inlift:  upon  it,  they  fliould  have  proved  it  -,  and, 
J  dare  fay,  they  would  have  done  fo,  if  they  had 
any  foundation  for  what  they  fuggclted,  as  it  v/ould 
have  been  the  moft  effe(fl;ual  means  to  anfwer  their 
ends.  Every  man,  who  is  not  blind  to  all  rcafon, 
will  readily  acknowledge  that,  as  on  account  of 
their  no:  being  able  to  dofo,  their  reputation  muft 
greatly  fink  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  of  thought 
and  candour,  who  could  not  but  dii'cover,  that  Ic 
was  only  a  malicious  arrow  levelled  againll  a  party  : 
fo  if  matters  really  were  as  they  would  fain  make 
the  v.orld  believe  them  to  be,  they  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  prove  ic ;  which  they  certainly 
would  not  have  omitted  had  it  been  in  their  power 
to  make  advantage  of  it-,  for  men  of  their  under- 
ftanding,  knew  well  enough  of  what  ufe  it  would 
be  to  them. 

Befides,  if  thev  ever  conceived  fuch  a  defign,  I 
defire  to  know,  w-hy  they  did  not  put  it  into  exe- 
cution af:cr  the  queen's  death,  when  the  Tory  fac- 
tion was  divided  againfl:  itfclf,  and  incapable  of 
making  mnch  redftance  ?  They  certainlv  had  much 
lefs  now  to  fear  than  ever  they  had,  when  not  only 
the  throne  was  vacant,  but  alf:)  when  their  enemies 
were  flying  before  them.  If  there  was  fuch  a  de- 
fign in  embryo,  now  certainly  was  the  proper  time 
to  bring  it  forth  •,  or  it  there  was  any  defign  to  fix 
the  pretender  upon  the  throne,  no  opportunity 
could  be  more  favourable.  And  yet  we  hear  of  no 
attempts  made  for  that  purpofe,  'till  the  year  fol- 
lowing, v.hen  the  Whigs  had  more  to  anlwer  for 
upon  t!ut  account,  than  thole  who  were  called  the 
Tory  minillry.  B^jt  of  this  I  (hall  fpeak  more  at 
large  by  and  by. 

E  2  By 
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By  means  of  thefe  fteps,  taken  in  concert  by 
Mrs.  Mafham  ar  court,  and  by  Mr.  Harley  and 
his  friends  in  the  country,  the  famous  change  ifi 
the  miniftry  ip  17 lo  waseffefted.  There  was  with- 
out doubt,  a  great  deal  of  room  for  juft  accufatioii 
agamft  the  old  miniilry,  as  they  had  fcandaloufly 
abu&d  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  by  carrying  on 
tfc.s  war  without  any  fort  of  public  view,  or  juft 
leaibn  for  what  they  did.  Notwithftauding  that 
feveral  advances  were  made  by  the  French  king,, 
tov, ard$  an  accommodavio",  particularly  in  the 
year  i  706,  they  were  rejected  even  Vv-ithouifb  much 
as  confentiag  to  open  a  congrefs,  akhough  it  might 
Bave  been  eafily  done,  without  retarding  the  ope- 
rarions  of  the  war.  And  the  war  itlelf,  indeed, 
can  only  bejuftified  in  part-,  for  no  man  living, 
pairefTed  of  any  degree  of  honeily,  vAW  ever  pretend 
ta  vindicate  the  treaties  of  partition.  But  the  vil- 
lainy of  whole  nations  combined,  is  the  moft  con- 
fu.r/imate  of  all  villainies.  This  however  was  the 
conduft  of  that  miniftry,  manifefiing  neither  incli- 
nation to  open  a  congrefs,  nor,  when  begun,  to 
bring  matters  in  good'  earned  to  a  conclufion,  I 
mean  by  putting  an  end  to  the  v^'ar.  The  French 
indeed  are  accufed  of  b^eak'.ig  off  the  treaty  of 
Gertruydenberg,  in  hopes  of  making  advantage 
of  the  change  which  was  ready  tc  i  kc  place  iri 
the  Britifli  miniftry.  And  I  am  really  of  opinion, 
that  they  made  the  advantage  they  expe^i;cd  from 
it.  '  This  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  T: .  y  minif- 
try, as  being  guilty  of  forming  a  faction  in  the 
ft:ate,  to  the  diladvantage  of  the  hegociators  ;  but 
in  th.3,  like  many  other  things  of  the  fame  kind, 
iris  hard  to  tell,  which  party  was  moft  to  blane. 
For  the  Whigs  were  guilty  of  prolonging  :he  v/.;r, 
to  the  ruin  of  their  country,  on  tlie'cne  hand  ;  and 
the  Tories  were  guilty  ot   forming   a    parry    to 
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Ripplantthc  minirtry,  while  they  were  negociating 
a  peace,  on  the  other  ;  which  could  not  poflibly 
fail  oF  having  a  confideiable  cffed  upon  the  ifluc 
of  the  negociation. 

In  all  probability  the  Whigs  would  no  more 
have  thought  of  a  peace  in  good  earneft  at  this 
time,  than  they  did  in  1706,  if  they  had  not  found 
thcmfelves  prefiTed  to  it  by  the  loud  complaints  of 
the  other  party.  Here  we  meet  with  a  melan- 
choly inllance  of  the  imperfcLlion  of  human  means 
to  accomplilh  our  erds.  It  was  neceflary  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  to  prcfervc  the  kingdom  from 
ruin-,  and  it  was  at  the  fame  time  evident,  that  the 
minillry  then  in  power  would  not  exert  themfelves 
properly  for  accompli(hing  this  falutary  work,  un- 
Icfs  they  v/ere  forced  to  it  at  the  hazartl  of  the 
places  they  held.  A  removal  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough from  his  command,  would  give  room  for 
the  French  king  to  manage  his  affairs  to  greater 
advantage  at  tr.e  treaty  of  peace,  as  it  would  make 
him  fenfible  of  the  forwardnefs  of  the  Britilh 
court-,  and  yet,  to  continue  him  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  was  alfo  to  continue  the  war.  This  was  a 
difficulty  hardly  to  be  furmounted  without  cominr- 
off  lofer  -,  yet,  of  two  evils,  a  wife  man  would 
chufe  the  Icall :  and  this  indeed  luckily  happened 
to  be  the  cafe  at  that  time  •,  which  I  impute  more 
to  the  goodnefs  of  Providence  than  to  the  conduct 
of  either  party,  for  they  both  fought  their  private 
ends  alike  :  but,  as  the  colour  and  mafk  of  ho- 
nefty,  and  a  profound  regard  for  the  public  goo  J, 
are  ever  the  bell  means  for  tliat  purpofe,  fo  this 
artifice  was  here,  by  both  parties,  pracliled  witl\ 
all  tiie  dexterity  and  cunning  of  worldly  men. 

The  nation  had  been  long  impofed  upon  and  de- 
luded by  the  artful  parade  of  triumph  ■,  and  conti- 
nually gratified  with  the  plcafurc  of  fielh  conqueils 
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over  her  enemies,  without  ever  confidering  whe- 
ther the  war  was  juft;  or,  if  it  was  fo,  whether 
the  ends  of  it  were  anfwered.  The  hopes  of  plun- 
der would  naturally  ceafe  with  the  war ;  and  the 
greedinels  of  avaricious  men  is  nerer  to  be  fatif* 
fied.  This  raifed  a  hard,  and  fometimes  tooadoubt- 
ful  conflict,  perhaps,  in  the  bread  of  the  ma- 
nagers; but,  as  there  is  no  tyranny  like  the  tyran- 
ny of  avarice,  which  feldom  leaves  the  man  until 
the  foul  leaves  the  body,  fo  the  war  therefore  mufb 
be  continued  fo  long  as  it  could  be  done  with  im- 
punity ;  and  a  whole  nation,  efpecialiy  the  Englifh, 
is  eafily  deluded  by  the  artifices  of  a  popular  man. 
Nay,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  to  the  indelible  fhame 
of  my  countrymen  be  it  fpoken,  a  profperous  ge- 
neral, at  the  head  of  an  army  •,  or  a  popular  orator, 
in  theHoufeof  Commons-,  might  eafily  perfv.'ade 
them  to  carry  on  a  war  into  the  heart  of  C  hina,  by 
pretending  it  was  defigned  for  the  extcnfion  of 
trade;  or  into  the  utmoil  limits  oi"  the  Ruflian  em- 
pire, by  affuring  them  that  it  was  tiie  only  means 
to  preferve  the  liberties  of  Europe  :  fo  great  is  the 
infatuation  of  mankind,  when  they  once  lofe  fight 
of  the  truth  and  reafon,  or  make  any  man  upon 
earth  their  idol! 

But,  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Providence  feems  to 
have  controuled  thofe  aflions  and  meafures  for 
public  good,  which  were  only  intended  for  the  pro- 
motion of  private  intereft.  Hov;cver,  I  would,  in 
charity,  hope,  that  neither  party  wifhed  the  final 
ruin  and  deftru^lion  of  their  country,  although 
they  did  not  regard  the  good  of  it  in  their  conduft; 
becaufe,  if  that  fnould  really  happen  to  be  the  cafe, 
it  would  not  have  been  pofTible  for  them  to  enjoy 
the  pofTefTions,  in  the  purfutt  whereof  they  were 
how  fo  eager,  with  comfort  and  fatisfaiftion.  And, 
as  private  intereil  is  io  intimately  connected  with 
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that  of  the  public,  that  they  can  only  be  feparated 
in  minds  that  are  blind  to  both,  fo  we  can  fcarce 
imagine,  but  that  men  of  fo  much  underftanding, 
as  the  leading  n:iembers  of  either  faftlon  certainly 
were,  had  I'otne  diftant  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
their  country,  as  they  valued  their  own  private  fe- 
licity. But  that  was  too  weak  a  principle  to  luve 
much  influence  upon  the  condudlof  thofe  who  had 
fo  entirely  yielded  themfelves  up  to  the  arbitrary 
controul  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

Thus  we  fee,  that,  while  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
roucrh   misht  have  carried" on  the  war  fo  lon^  as 
there  was  anv  men  or  money  in  the  nation,  ror^ny 
thing  the  nation  ever  thought  to  do  to  prevent 
him,  as  all  were  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  con- 
queft  and  of  liberty,  which  laft  they  were  taught 
to  be  in  danger-,  but  thjt  a  few  difcontented  per- 
fons,  equally   ambitious   of  titles  and  riches,  fo- 
mented difcord  in  the  Hate,  and  ftarted  thofe  ob- 
jections againfl  the  minilhy  which  they  had  but  too 
emphatically  incurred,  and  thereby,  in   the  ilTue, 
proved   a   means   to  fave   the   nation    from   ruin. 
However,  I  woukl  not  entertain  fuch  l;ard  thoughts 
ot  the  times  as  to  fuppofc  that  there  v.'cre  then  no 
men  in  thr  kingdom  who  wanted  either  fenfe  todif- 
cover,  or  honeily  to  exclaim  againft,  the  meafures 
of  the  minifbry,  thus  big  with  fatal  and  imminent 
defl^'uflion.     Such   undoubtedly   tiiere  were,  and 
will  bf ,   at  all  times,  in  fo  populous  and  extenfive 
an  en|)ire-,  yet  fometimes  their  loudefl:  exclama- 
tions are  tO)  feeble  to  be  heard,  and  their  number 
too  inconliderable  to  be  regarded.     It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  that  a  nation  is  prefervcd  bv  means 
of  one  man,  when  he  hath  fen!c  enough  to  difco- 
ver  tl:e  danger,  and  judgment  enough  to   purfuc 
proper  methods  for  the  prevention  or  removal  o{ 
it. 
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The  old  miniftry,  as  well  as  their  patf-oncfs^^, 
Were  alfo  accufed  of  treating  the  queen  with  a  great 
deal  of  infolence  ;  which  is  not  incredible,  if  we 
but  confider  the  condu(5l  of  many  others  who  had 
been  long  in  power.  Infolence  and  pride  are  the 
natural  offsprings  of  riches  or  the  favour  of  princes; 
for  people  foon  forget  themfelves  when  they  havx 
acquired  the  former,  or  happen  to  be  pofiTcired  of 
the  latter.  In  this  they  only  fhared  the  corhmon 
fate  of  thoufands  under  the  like  circumftances. 
Thus,  when  they  thought  tliey  had  attained  the 
fummit  of  their  wiihes,  a  perpetual  eflabliiliment 
in  the  queen's  favour,  they  found  themfelves  an 
the  bottom  ;  for,  by  their  ingratitude,  they  ren- 
dered themfelves  odious  to  a  princcfs,  to  whofc; 
goodnefs  and  bounty  they  owed  their  rife  and  great- 
nefs.  In  this  refpe6l  they  were  no  more  culpable^ 
perhaps,  than  their  rivals  would  have  been,  had 
they  enjoyed  their  preferments  for  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  in  poflelTion  of  them.  But,  as 
they  had  been  the  aggrefTors,  and  had  rendered 
themfelves  unworthy  the  favours  they  had  received^ 
and  daily  continued  to  receive,  it  muft  certainly 
be  allowed  a  very  good  rcafon  for  difcarding  them. 
Of  this  contemptuous  infolence  of  theirs  towards 
their  fovereign,  the  new  miniilry  made  all  poflible 
advantage,  in  order  to  raife  and  inflame  the  preju- 
dice both  of  the  queen  and  people  againft  them. 

The  difcarded  party  were  not  v^anting,  in  their 
turn,  to  mufter  up  all  the  objeftions  they  could 
think  of,  and  to  invent  all  the  malicious  ■  (lories 
their  imaginations  could  furnifh  them  with  to  the 
difadvantage  of  their  rivals,  now  in  favour:  and  the 
darker  and  more  malignant  thefe  ftories  v^ere,  the 
more  fuitable  they  were  for  their  purpofe.  I'his 
was  equally  the  practice  on  both  fides  ;  and  thi"^ 
will  be  the  effeft  of  party  rage  at  all  times,  while 
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Tiuman  nature  continues  to  l)e  what  It  is.  For^ 
though  the  new  ininiltry  couid  not  prove  their 
charge  againft  the  old  one,  with  refpecfl  to  their 
having  formed  a  defign  to  change  and  alter  the 
conftitution  boch  in  church  and  ftate  -,  yet  that 
Ilory  contributed  not  a  little  to  excite  ajealoufy  ia 
the  nation,  and  was  very  far  from  being  altogether 
thrown  away  ;  becaufc  it  required  fome  thought  to 
difcover  the  intent  of  it ;  and  the  vulgar,  when 
their  minds  are  once  inflamed,  are  feldom  mafters 
of  any  at  all  :  and  the  condud  of  the  Prelbyteri- 
ans  likewifeat  that  time  was,  in  fome  meafure,  in- 
flrumental  both  to  excite  fuch  a  fufpicion  and  to 
confirm  the  people  in  the  belief  of  it :  for  in  this 
confills  the  excellency  of  a  ll:ate-lyar  ;  I  mean,  in 
making  proper  ufe  of  every  circumftance  that  falls 
in  his  way  and  in  mianaging  it  to  the  bell  advantage. 

The  difcarded  party,  on  their  fide,  alfo  artfull/ 
forged  the  famous  ftory  of  a  defign  formed  at  court 
to  bring  in  the  pretender,  and  to  fet  afide  the  fuc- 
cefllon  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  which  afterwards 
became  the  creed  of  almofl:  all  the  world  for  near 
half  a  century.  This  was  unhappily  believed  by 
two  of  our  lovereigns  iuccefljvcly,  and  became  a 
ftumbling-bl'.Llw  to  them,  with  refpefl  to  their 
conduel  in  the  government  of  their  people,  all  their 
life  time.  How  far  our  prefent  worthy  monarch 
may  credit  this  fable  I  know  not ;  but,  if  we  may 
gather  any  thing  from  the  fteps  he  hath  already 
taken,  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  he 
paid  no  more  regard  ro  ;c  than  it  really  deferves. 

It  would  make  one  almoll  quite  out  of  opinion 
with  the  world,  if  he  did  not  recollc£l  himlcif,  and 
conHder  the  nature  of  a  probationary  ftate,  to 
think  that  a  number  of  unfortunate  gentlemen 
fliould  exert  themfelVes  to  the  utmoll  of  their 
power    to  lecurc  the  fuccefrion  to  the  crown  in 
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a  certain  family,  and  afterwards  flioiild  be  dif- 
carded  and  perfecuted  when  that  family  came  ta 
the  throne  -,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  a  rival  fac- 
tion, who  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  or,  if  they  did  any  thing,  it  was  only  what 
the  former,  who  were  fnamefuUy  abufed,  had  their 
proportionate  (hare  of  merit  in,  fliould,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  be  r'ble  to  engrofs  all  the  favours  of 
the  court  to  themrelves-,  and  that  entirely  by  means 
of  dark,  wicked,  and  defigning  lies  which  they 
had  forged  on  purpofe.  This,  however,  was  really 
the  cafe  with  refpecl  to  the  affair  under  confidera- 
tion-,  for,  though  the  queen  and  her  Tory  miniltry 
had  taken  ?J1  imaginable  pains  to  fettle  the  fucceflion  ' 
in  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  by  fetting  a 
price  on  the  pretender's  head,  and  by  declaring 
it  high  treafon  by  lav/ for  any  perfon  to  enlift  any 
men  in  his  fervice,  which  was  done  in  confequence 
of  a  motion  made  by  lord  Bolingbroke  •,  yet  that 
fame  perfon  was  afterwards  forced  to  abfcond,  and 
leave  his  country,  by  the  fury  and  rage  of  a  party 
who  had  found  means,  .by  the  flrength  of  flander 
and  calumny,  to  blacken  his  character,  andtore- 
prefent  him  as  a  traytor  to  that  prince  whole  inte- 
reft  he  had  faithfully  ferved  while  in  power. 

A  man  that  would  rejedt  this  evidence,  as  not 
being  fufficient  to  prove,  that  there  was  no  defign 
to  bring  in  the  pretender;  but  would,  notwith- 
ftanding,  Itill  continue  to  affirm,  that  all  this  was 
done  the  better  to  maPx  and  conceal  their  defigns, 
is  not  to  be  treated  upon  the  footing  of  a  perfon  in 
his  right  fenfes  :  for  the  argument  plainly  turns 
upon  this  hinge,  that  either  they  who  made  this 
law  were  m:-.d,  if  they  intended  to  countenance  it 
in  prafticc,  as  they  were  under  no  abfolute  neceflity 
ot  making  ii:ch  a  law,  becaule  they  might  eafily 
have  contented  themfeives  v^ith  what  was  done  be- 
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fore,  and  that  without  giving  any  room  to  accufe 
them  of  traiterous  dcfigns  or  diiaffeftion  :  or,  that 
the  objedtor  is  really  fo  deficient  in  his  intellciftual 
faculties,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  comprehending 
the  moft  obvious  and  felf-evident  truths.  That 
the  former,  that  is,  the  miniftry,  were  not  mad, 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  adlions ; 
for  there  never  was  an  overt-aft  to  prove  a  defign 
to  bring  in  the  pretender  produced  againft  them  : 
and,  if  they  were  nor  for  him,  they  certainly  mud 
be  againil:  him;  bccaufe  the  nation  had  no  thoughts 
of  abolifhing  monarchy,  and  therefore  fomebody 
mud  be  king.  No  other  prince,  but  the  eleftor 
only,  was  ever  propofed  to  fucceed  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  confequently  their  meafures  and 
conduct  were  direft  and  uniform-,  for,'by  making 
the  above-mentioned  law,  they  evidently  intended 
to  fecure  the  fucceflion  in  that  family,  which  was 
both  their  own  choice  and  that  of  the  nation  •,  and 
they  adted  at  the  lame  time  in  exaift  conformity  to 
what  the  parliament  had  done  before.  This  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  deemed  the  condu6l  of  fools  or 
madmen  :  but,  if  they  intended  luch  a  ftep  only 
in  order  to  mafk  their  dcfigns,  they  c^uld  not  pof- 
fibly  have  done  any  thing  more  impolitic  •,  for, 
though  the  pretender  hinr.elf  might  have  been  in 
no  danger  if  they  held  private  correfpondence 
with  him,  yet  fuch  a  law  mufl:,  without  all  doubt, 
have  greatly  contributed  to  deter  any  from  cnliil- 
ing  themfclves  into  his  fervice,  as  it  was  impoffible 
for  the  minillry  to  let  the  whole  people  know  that 
all  they  did  was  mecr  fliam  :  and,  as  the  people 
were  almoft  entirely  Proteftants,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  they  would  have  ferioufly  thought  of 
fixing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  Popifli  prince ; 
efpccially  as  they  did  not  want  a  Protcltant  one  for 
iUipjr  purpofe  :  it  would  rlierefore  have  been  i:n- 
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poltible  to  fupport  the  intereft  and  pretenfions  of  a 
prince  thus  circumftanced,  unlefs  it  were  done  by 
means  of  a  powerful  army,  and  to  prevent  fuchan 
army  from  rifing  or  forming  was  this  very  law  in- 
tended. In  a  word,  I  would  rather  think  that  any 
man  that  would  argue  in  contradidlion  to  this  plain 
dedu6lion  of  realbning,  were  fomething  wanting 
in  his  intelledls,  than  fuppofe  that  queen  Anne's 
miniflry  were  mad  -,  for,  to  do  them  that  juftice 
which  they  would  not  do  to  one  another,  both  hec 
old  and  new  miniftry  were  men  of  as  great  parrs  as 
any,  perhaps,  that  went  before  or  fucceeded  them 
in  that  ftation. 

But,  admitting  that  there  really  was  a  defign 
formed  to  bring  in  the  pretender,  as  the  Whigs 
would  fain  have  the  world  believe,  I  defire  to  know 
why  they  have  not,  for  the  fake  of  their  own  credit 
and  reputation,  given  us  a  full  proof  of  this  mat- 
ter ?  Surely  no  greater  villainy  can  well  be  con- 
ceived, than  to  condemn  any  man  without  proof; 
yet  this  is  what  they  aflually  have  had  the  candour 
and  honelly,  or,  rather,  the  wickednefs  and  bar- 
barity, to  do  in  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Atrerbury,  bifliop 
of  Rochefter^  If  he  had  any  thing  of  a  trial  allowed 
him,  it  was  only  fuch  as  proved  their  villainy  more 
emphatically  ;  in  as  much  as  the  moll:  dangerous 
kind  of  it  is,  with  moft  fecurity,  carried  on  and 
pradifed  under  the  colour  of  law  Hath  the  world 
been  informed  of  his  guilt  ;  or,  was  there  no  fur- 
ther evidence  againll  others  as  well  as  againftafm- 
glc  bilhop  ?  It  is  furprifing  indeed  that  any  one 
man  (hould  be  fo  daring,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
ftupid,  as  to  think  himfeif  capable  of  fixing  a  prince 
upon  a  throne,  without  any  afilllance,  and  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  intention  and  defign  of  a  whole  nation. 
A  man  of  Dr.  Atcerbury's  fenfe  could  not  poffibly 
be  guilty  of  fo  much  iblly.     If  there   were  any 
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joined  with  him  in  the  confpiracy,  why  did  they 
not  let  the  world  knov/  who  they  wt- re  ?  If  they  had 
abiconded,  they  might,  neverchelels,  have  made 
their  names  pubhc,  and  with  equal  propriety  have 
informed  us  of  the  mod  material  circumilances  of 
their  guilt  \,  but,  if  they  Were  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom,  why  were  they  not  apprehended  and 
brought  to  their  trial  ?  I  verily  think,  for  my 
parr,  that  the  public  have  certain  privileges  to  in- 
fill on  as  well  as  the  Houic  of  Commons ;  and  one 
of  them  is,  that  they  have  a  natural  and  undoubted 
right  to  know  the  caufe  why  any  member  of  the 
community  is  condemned  to  fuffer  punilhment.  If 
they  have  not  this  right,  I  am  fure  it  is  an  unhappy 
defecfl  in  our  conilitution,  and  we  are  flill  flaves  to 
tyranny :  but  this  priviledge,  I  believe,  will  be 
eafiiy  granted  us,  or  farewell  juftice  and  liberty. 

When  this  unfortunate  bifiiop  was  forced  to  give 
way  to  power  and  the  violence  of  party,  which 
balely  trampled  upon  law  and  juftice,  I  am  fur- 
prifed  that  the  nation  did  not  think  proper  to  avail 
itfelf  of  this  natural  right  and  priviledge,  and  de- 
mand the  reafons  why  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth mufl:  be  banifhed  his  native  country  when 
there  was  no  apparent  proor  of  guilt  againft  him. 
|t  was  certainly  doir.g  the  king  no  fervice  to  fuffer 
him  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  party,  only  becaufe  lie 
was  taught  to  believe  that  thofe  were  his  enemies 
who,  in  reality,  were  his  heft  friends  :  for  a  king 
who  reigns  only  in  the  hearts  of  one  half  of  his 
fubjeds,  can  never  be  fecurc;  but  is  always  in 
danger  of  being  fupplanted  and  dethroned  :  but, 
becaufe  Dr.  Atterbury  was  a  very  bufy  man,  and 
a  great  ftickler  for  the  lory  party,  "that  haughty 
"  prelate,"  to  ufe  Sir  Robert's  own  exprefiion, 
*'  muft  be  humbled."  And,  for  this  purpole,  all 
;hat  ought  to  be  held  facrcd,  juftice,  lav/,  and  li- 
berty, 
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berty,  mufl  give  v/ay.  If  this  be  called  defending 
and  protefting  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  I 
do  not  know  what,  with  equal  propriety,  may  not 
be  termed  fo. 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  ftory,  fome  time  ago, 
relative  to  this  affair,  trumped  up,  I  fuppofe,  by 
ibme  profound  llate-lyar,  who,  for  his  import- 
ant fervices,  may  pcffibJy  enjoy  fome  confider- 
able  place  under  the  government  to  this  day.  It 
•was  related  as  follows,  or  in  words  to  the  fame  ef- 
fect :  namely.  That  the  duchefs  of  Buckingham 
had  fortunately  difcovered  a  dangerous  confpiracy, 
formed  againft  the  government,  whereby  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  crown  in  the  prefent  family  upon  the 
throne  was  to  be  fct  afide,  and  the  pretender  intro- 
duced and  fixed  upon  it,  notwithftanding  the  laws 
that  were  made,  and  the  refolutions  that  were  ta- 
ken to  the  contrary.  When  fhe  had  luckily  made 
this  difcovery,  {he  took  care  to  give  timely  notice 
of  ir  to  the  miniftry,  but  infifted  upon  their  grant- 
ing to  her  one  requeft  before  fhe  would  reveal  what 
fhe  had  difcovered ;  which  was,  that  a  particular 
friend  of  her's,  who  had  been  unhappily  engaged 
in  that  plot,  fhould  be  pardoned.  Having  re- 
ceived a  folemn  promife  of  this  requcfl,  fhe  imme- 
diately laid  open  and  communicated  to  them  all 
that  fhe  knew  of  the  matter  •,  but,  with  kind  care 
and  affection,  had  the  name  of  Atterbury 
ftruck  out  of  ihe  black  lifl.  By  this  lucky  means 
the  doctor  had  one  iiicre  chance  given  him  for  his 
life. 

The  man  who  invented  this  i:r  y  was  certainly 
very  unfortur..^:e  eiiher  in  his  manner  of  telling  it 
or  in  his  choice  of  a  proper  fubjed  to  found  a  v.rry 
upon.  I  fliall  only  obferve,  the  miniftry  ufed  the 
poor  duchefs  extremely  ill  for  punifhing  that  per- 
ibn  alone  whofe  pardon  fhe  had  obtained,  lupprcfT? 
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ing,  at  the  fame  time,  not  only  the  facls  whereof 
they  were  accufed,  but  alio  the  very  names  of  ail 
the  other  confpirators.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
duchcfs,  with  all  her  loyalty,  vvould  ever  trouble 
her  head  much  about  plots  and  confpiracies  for  the 
future,  as  flie  had  met  with  no  better  treatment 
for  difcoveringone  of  fuch  dangerous  confcquence. 
But,  to  give  the  reader  my  opinion  of  the  matter, 
I  declare  folemnly,  that  I  do  not  believe  a  fingle 
fy liable  of  the  whole  tranfaftion;  nor  will  I  believe 
any  other  (lory  which  involves  fo  many  contradic- 
tions and  abfurdities  :  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  the 
world  would  have  known  it  long  ago,  if  there  had 
been  any  juU:  foundation  for  this,  or  for  any  other 
of  thcfe  feditious  and  malignant  ftories,  which 
have  been  induftrioufly  fpread  in  the  nation  by  the 
emiflaries  of  an  infuhing  faftion. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  nothing  to  the  purpofc 
could  be  gathered  from  the  papers  of  lord  Bolino-- 
broke,  which  were  feized  upon,  if  there  had  been 
any  truth  in  what  the  Tory  miniftry  were  charged 
with.  It  is  likewife  equally  furprizing,  that  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  if  he  was  really  guilty  •,  for  I  ve- 
rily think  they  ought  to  have  done  fo,  if  they  had 
any  jull  grounds  of  accufation  agalnft  him,  were 
it  only  to  convince  the  world,  that  their  proceed- 
ings were  not  more  fevere  than  was  jufl  and  nc- 
ceflary:  and,  indeed,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that,  not  only  one,  but  any  number  of  people  in 
a  common-wealth,  who  ftrive  to  force  the  majority 
of  a  nation  into  a  compliance  with  their  meaiures, 
of  whatever  nature  they  be,  fliould  not  be  allowed 
tlielr  liberty,  nor  yet  their  lives,  if  no  other  means 
can  be  found  fufficient  to  prevent  them  from  en- 
dangering the  public  peace  and  tranquility  :  for  it 
is  a  maxim  that  will  always  hold  good  in  civil  oo- 

vernment. 
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vernmeiu,  tlicit  the  majority  of  a  people  will  natu- 
rally Teek  what  is  moft  to  their  advantage  as  a  body 
politic. 

It  is  an  evafion,  which  they  ought  to  be  afhamed 
of,  to  fay,  that  this  fuppofed  criminal  would  have 
been  brougiit  to  his  trial  if  the  heats  and  indifpofi- 
tion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  hid  not  forced 
them  to  lay  afide  their  defign.  If  this  frivolous 
excufe(hould  be  allowed  of,  I  am  fure  it  is  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  mufler  up  as  good  a  one  to  apolo- 
gize for,  or  palliate,  any  proceeding  whatlbever. 
If  it  was  for  the  fecurity  of  the  public  peace  that 
he  fhould  be  taken  into  cuftody  at  one  time,  was 
the  fame  purpofe  equally  anfwered  by  giving  him 
his  freedom  and  liberty  at  another?  Was  it  ever 
heard  that  this  noble  earl  fubmitted  to  any  mean 
condefcenfion  ;  or,  indeed,  to  any  at  all,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  enlargement ;  or,  that  he  ever  was 
prefled  to  make  any?  One  who  muft  have  been 
fo  deeply  engaged  in  this  plot,  if  there  really  had 
been  any,  as  queen  Anne's  chief  minifter  of  ilate, 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  given  the  public  lome 
fecurity  for  his  future  good  behaviour,  had  he  been 
aclually  guilty. 

It  is  moil  certain,  that  fome  perfons,  befides  the 
queen  herfelf,  was  concerned  in  this  defign,  if  any 
at  all  were  formed  •,  for  it  could  have  anlvvered  no 
purpofe  for  her  to  conceive  a  defign,  without  en- 
gaging proper  perfons  for  inftruments  to  carry  that 
defign  in  execution  after  her  demife ;  to  fuppofe 
this,  would  be  both  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  and  al- 
together unworthy  a  reafonable  creature,  whether 
we  confider  it  with  refpecl  to  qr.een  Anne  or  our- 
felves.  The  firft  quellion  naturally  arifing  from 
this  llate  of  the  cafe,  is  very  obvious,  and  eafilv 
ai"ked,  but  not  fo  eafily  anfwered  -,  namely,  who 
were  they  that  were  confulted  in  form'ng  this  fa- 
mous 
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jfhbus  plot,  and  were  to  be  employed  in  cohfe- 
<^uence  of  it  ?  Certainly  no  fuch  thing  ever  ap- 
peared againft  the  queen's  principal  minifters,  nct- 
withftanding  the  feizure  of  their  papers  j  nor,  in- 
deed, againft  any  at  all  of  her  council  :  it  would 
therefore  be  a  cruelty,  not  to  be  forgiven^  to  accufe 
any  man,  living  or  dead,  without  proof.  We 
ought,  both  in  charity  and  juftice,  to  fuppofe  hini 
innocent,  unlefs  we  can  produce  evidence  of  his 
guilt :  and  this,  without  difpute,  might  have  beeri 
eafily  done,  if  there  had  been  juft  foundation  for 
the  charge  that  was  laid  againft  them  •,  becaufe  an 
affair  of  fo  much  im.portance  could  not  poffibly  have 
been  carried  on,  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  with- 
out the  privity  and  concurrence  of  a  great  Hum-* 
ber. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  lord  Bolingbroke's  abfconding 
appears  like  the  effefl  of  guilt,  and  not  as  a  con- 
du6l:  very  confiftent  with  innocence.  I  grant  that, 
for  the  moft  part,  fuch  elopements  are  a  fign  of 
guilt;  but  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  it  was 
only  a  meer  matter  of  prudence  :  for  himfelf  was 
the  bell  judge,  what  more  particular  offence  he 
might  formerly  have  given  to  fome  men,  now  iri 
favour  at  court,  and  therefore  thought  it  much  the 
fafcll  way  to  ward  off  the  blow  at  a  diftance,  cf- 
pccially  when  he  difcovered  the  fury  arid  violence 
of  that  fadlion,  which  he  had  been  inftrumcntal  to 
fupplant,  but  four  years  before.  And  indeed  the 
lenity,  or  rather  the  impetuofity  of  their  proceed- 
ings, afl'orded  no  great  room  to  expecl  either  juf- 
tice or  equity  at  their  hsnds.  But  his  papers  were 
feized,  and  if  he  held  any  corrcfponderice  with  the 
pretender,  or  had  been  emyloycd  in  forming  any 
defigns  to  fupport  his  pretentions  to  the  c.ownj 
it  can  fcarccly  be  fuppofed  but  that  fome  di'covcry 
would  !uve  been  made,   by    means  of  thcfe  bu- 
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pers,  even  though  he  had  taken  c-ire  to  fecrete  or 
cancel  the  nioft  material  ones.     Yet  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  matter;   but  we  know  very  well,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  return  fometime  afterwards,     . 
when  party  rage  had  a  little  fubfided.     Indeed  in 
my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be  magnifying  the 
power   and  influence  of  lord  Bolingbroke  a  great 
deal  more  than  what  that  of  any  man  in  thefe  thtee 
kingdoms  will   bear,  at  this  or  any  other  period, 
fince  the  famous  earl  of  Warwick,  commonly  cal- 
led, make  a  king^  to  fuppofe,  that  he  himfelf  would 
have  been  able  to  fix  the  crown  on  the  pretender's 
head,  whether  the  nation   approved  of  his  choice 
or  no.     And  if  there  were  more  concerned  in  this 
defperatc  plot,  I  challenge  any   man  living,  whe- 
ther a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  I  care  not,  for   both  are 
alike  to  me,  to  let  us  know,  who  thefe  men  were, 
as  it  is  greater  odds  than  a  thoufand  to  one,  if  they 
are  not  nov/  gone  far  beyond  the  reach  and  power 
of  earthly  tribunals.    Yet  if  lord  Bolingbroke  was 
a  principal  agent  in  this  affair,  it  is  certainly  pro- 
per to  prove   his  guilt  in  the  fixft  place.     But  this   ^ 
I  never  expe(5t  to  fee  done  by  any  one,  upon  the 
evidence  of  fcubborn  and  indubitable  fafts,  which 
only  can  be  admitted  as  fair  proof.     I  lliall  there- 
fore difmifs  him  into  the   ether  world,  without  a 
God,  for  he  willied  there  was  none,  as  he  lived  in 
this  ;  but  (hall  henceforth   hold  him  acquitted  of 
any  defign   or  intention  to  bring  in  the  pretender, 
while  he  was  fecretary  of  date  to  queen  Anne  ;  of 
v/iiich  I  give  this  public  notice. 
'  ,  From  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubject,  it  will 
evidently   appear,  that    the  rebellion  which  hap- 
pened in  17 1 5,  was  by  no  means  the  confequence 
of  any  meafiires  taken  by  the  deceafed  queen  and 
her  miniftry,  and  cherefoi-e,  that  it   mutt  owe  it's 
rife  to   fome  other  cauic.     If  we   only  attend  to 
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the  abrupt  arid  precipitate  proceedings  of  the 
Whig?;,  at  this  time  in  power,  it  will  be  found  no 
difficult  matter  to  account  for  this  dangerous  infur- 
reflion.  Although  many  of  the  Englifh  nobility 
and  gentry  had  been  roughly  treated  at  court,  yet, 
to  their  everlalVing  honour  be  it  fpoken,  we  do  not 
find,  that  fcaice  any  perfons  of  note  from  this 
kingdom  were  concerned  in  that  rebellion,  or  in 
the  fubfequcnt  one  in  1745.  It  is  well  known  to 
all  men  of  thought  and  linderftanding,  that,  upon 
a  revolution,  or  upon  the  accefilon  of  a  diftant 
branch  of  the  royal  family  to  the  throne,  when 
there  poiTibly  may  be  many  pretenders,  who  are 
adlive  to  form  parties  in  the  itate,  is  by  far  the 
mofl  critical  and  difficult  time  to  conduct  matters, 
fo  as  to  give  ofience  to  none,  or  rather  fo  as  to  en- 
gage and  retain  the  affeftion  of  all.  This  was  a 
work  fufficient  to  employ  and  exhauft  the  under** 
ftanding  of  the  mofl:  intelligent  man  in  power,  ac 
that  or  perhaps  at  any  other  period.  But  unhap- 
pily for  the  kingdom,  the  favourites  of  the  court 
were  fo  far  from  confulting  tiie  good  of  it  in  this 
point,  that  they  rather  feemed  to  think  it  their 
duty  to  keep  up  the  fpiritof  the  party  with  all  their 
efforts.  Indeed  they  were  but  ill  prepared  to  con- 
duift  matters  with  prudence,  and  for  the  true  inte- 
refl:  and  benefit  of  the  public  ;  for  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  provocations  which  they 
received  from  the  Tory  miniltry,  were  more  than 
fufficient  to  overturn  the  philofophy  of  thofe,  who 
are  much  greater  matters  of  it,  than  men  eager  in 
the  purfuit  of  riches,  pleafures  and  honours  arc 
generally  found  to  be. 

Their  having  been  long  in  power  made  them 
only  the  more  impatient  to  be  again  re-inftated. 
And  as  they  evidently  faw,  that  they  had  neither 
iiopes  nor  profpedtof  being  reconciled  to  their  old 
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miflrefs  the  queen,  they  applied  themfelves  aka^ 
gether  to  hy  in  a  (lock  of  merit,  fufficicnt  to  re- 
commend them  effedually  to  the  peculiar  favour 
pf  their  future  foyereign,  Tvhereby  they  might  en- 
grofs  all  the  places  in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown 
entirely  to  themlelves.  This  they  very  fully  ac- 
complifliedj  by  means  of  their  addrefs  at  the  elec- 
tor's court,  which,  in  point  of  policy,  muft  be 
eafily  accefllble  to  every  Englifnman  at  that  time. 
And  as  they  had  been  accufed  by  the  Tories  of 
intending  to  alter  the  conftitution,  by  changing  it 
into  the  form  of  a  republic,  whereby  they  had  rc- 
(reived  a  deep  wound  ;  fonow  the  Whigs,  in  their 
turn,  were  fully  refolved  to  be  revenged  on  their 
rivals  by  fighting  them  with  their  own  weapons; 
and  therefore,  v/ith  equal  art  and  malice,  fuggefled 
p  theele6lor,  that  there  was  a  deep  defign  formed 
in  the  Britiili  court,  of  fixing  the  pretender  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  a6ts 
that  had  been  made  in  favour  of  that  prince  -,  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  no  lefs  induftrious  to  alarrn 
the  Ration  with  perpetual  apprehenfions,  upon  the 
fcore  of  religion,  giving  out  every  where,  that 
fchemes  were  concerting  for  the  introducflion  and 
fftablifhment  of  popery.  This  the  credulity  of 
the  people  readily  took  for  granted,  with  the  fame 
precipitation  as  they  had  before  believed  the  ila- 
ry  concerning  the  danger  they  were  in  from  pref- 
byterianifm.  How  little  foever  religion  may  be 
regarded  in  general,  and  hov,?  often  foever  it  may 
in  wicked  minds  be  condemned  to  give  way  to 
temporal  intereft,  yet  when  it  comes  to  the  trial  in 
cafes  of  the  laft  extremity,  it  generally  engages 
;he  chief  attention,  and  is  allowed  the  preference 
to  anv  other  confideration.  It  hath  therefore  been 
^ver  the  pradice  of  defigning  uien,  to  introduce, 
and  urge  the  caufe  of  religion,  as  their  principal, 
' ■  '  if 
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If  not  their  only  motive,  for  engaging  In  particu- 
lar meafures,  which,  all  the  while,  were  altogether 
calculated  to  anfv/er  certain  private  purpoles  of 
thcrir  own.  This  was  really  the  cafe  at  that  time; 
for  both  parties  made  the  bell  ufe  they  could  of 
this  argument,  and  It  anlwered  the  defign  of  each 
in  his  turn  very  well. 

Thus  prepared,  and  thus  provoked,  by  the 
treatment  they  had  met  with  from  the  Tory  fac- 
tion, they  entered  upon  the  ftage  at  the  accefiion 
of  the  prefent  royal  family  upon  the  throne.  For 
the  lart  miniftry,  while  in  employment,  had  not  the 
fame  opportunities,  altogether  with  the  difcarded, 
to  make  their  addrefTcs  at  the  court  of  Hanover, 
although  they  did  not  want  inclination.  They 
manifclled  their  attachment  to  that  illuftrious  houfe, 
by  all  the  means  that  was  in  their  power,  as  is  fuf* 
ficiently  evident  from  what  I  have  already  laid  ; 
but  all  they  did  to  recommend  themfelves,  as  well 
to  the  kingdom,  as  to  the  elector,  was  totally  over- 
looked, and  their  rivals  had  the  addrels  and  dex- 
terity to  throw  upon  them  the  difgrace  of  being 
jraytors,  and  difaffecled  to  the  government. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  at  lead  to  the  more 
thinking  part  of  mankind,  that  there  are  always 
fome  in  every  ftate  and  kingdom,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  feize  all  opportunities  that  offer  them- 
felves, whereby  to  make  or  raife  their  fortunes. 
Men  of  this  call  are  by  far  [he  mod  dangerous  to 
government,  for  they  are  always  ready  to  join  the 
prevailing  party  •,  but  if  their  defigns  are  not,  by 
this  means,  anlwered  to  their  fatisfacflion,  they  will 
not  hefitate  a  moment  to  foment  a  frefh  infurrcc- 
tion,  in  favour  perhaps  of  their  former  adverfary, 
in  order  to  accomplilh  their  ends  at  any  rate-  Si- 
mon lord  Lovat,  not  long  fmce  beheaded  upon 
Tower- hill,  was  exactly  one  of  this  call.     For  in 
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17 1 5  he  joined  the  loyal  party,  with  a  view  to  re- 
commend himfelf  to  the  king's  lavour,  thereby 
to  pofiefs  himfelf  of  his  family  eftate  •,  but  upon  a 
little  difgufc  he  had  received  at  court,  he  revolted, 
and  was  afterwards  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1745. 

It  is  to  this  fpecies  of  adventurers  that  both 
thefe  infurre6lions  were  chiefly  owing ;  although 
it  muft  be  granted,  that  the  condud  of  the  Whig 
minirtry,  who  triumphed  at  the  acceffion  of  the 
prefenc  royal  family,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
excite  and  inflame  them.  The  Tories,  however, 
were  perfedlly  innocent  from  having  any  con- 
cern in  any  of  thefe  rebellions.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  they  might  exprefs  feme  warmth  at 
the  treatment  they  had  met  with  at  court,  v/hich 
contributed  rather  to  excite  difguft,  than  to  en- 
courage loyalty  in  the  nation  •,  yet  fome  allowances 
ihould  be  made  for  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture, as  well  with  refped:  to  the  conduft  of  thofe 
in  favour,  as  to  that  of  thofe  who  were  now  dil- 
carded.  For  thefe  aie  heats  and  ferments  which 
are  likely  to  continue,  between  contending  factions, 
in  all  ages,  although  they  may  be  equally  well- 
wifners  to  the  reigning  prince ;  for  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  quefl:ion  is  not  who  fhall  be  king,  but  who 
fhall  hold  places  of  pront  under  the  king  ? 

I  cannot  deny,  but  fome  difloyal  toads  were 
drank,  at  difi'erent  times,  by  thofe  who  were  re- 
puted Tories,  and  fome  other  methods  praiflifed, 
whereby  to  exprefs  their  diflike,  not  to  their  king, 
elfe  they  would  not  have  accepted  of  preferments 
under  him,  which  none  of  them  was  ever  known 
to  refufe  -,  but  to  the  miniftry,  who  had  engrofl!ed 
all  for  their  own  party.  Upon  the  whole,  I  muft 
confcfs,  that  when  I  confider  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  efpecially  with  refpcfl  to  thofe,  v/ho 
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arc  adventurers  for  court  favours,  and  alfo  the  in- 
folence  of  the  Whigs,  then  in  power,  I  am  more 
furprized,  that  the  Tories  were  not  rather  more 
than  Icfs  precipitate  and  imprudent  in  their  con- 
du'51,  than  they  really  were. 

The  Scotch  nation,  which  hath  unfortunately 
been  but  too  often  the  dupe  ofFrance  and  of  fac- 
tion, was  principally  concerned  in  fomenting-  and. 
fupporting  both  the  rebellions  that  were  raifed  in 
favour  of  the  pretender.  But  the  Englifh  had 
little  or  no  concern  in  them.  He  was  joined,  I 
allow,  by  fome  defperadoes,  who,  I  make  no 
doubt,  would  with  equal  readinefs,  have  joined 
the  French  king,  or  the  emperor  of  Germany,  in 
the  like  circumftances.  Yet  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentry  of  England,  preferved  their  re- 
putation perfectly  unftained.  And  though  fomc 
of  them  may  have  given  room  for  fufpicion,  in 
this  matter,  yet  that  doth  nor  amount  to  a  proof. 
But  this,  admitting  it  were  lb,  fhould  not  be  im- 
puted to  any  defigns  formed  by  queen  Anne's 
miniftry,  but  to  that  fpirit  of  adventure  which 
will  ever  be  found  in  thofe  who  are  totally  deiti- 
tute  of  principle  and  honefty. 

To  fay  that  it  is  very  poflible,  that  he  might  have 
been  joined  by  a  great  many  more,  had  he  made 
farther  advances  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
is  mere  folly.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  deny,  but 
their  numbers  might  have  increafcd,  for  it  could 
hardly  beotherwife,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  meet 
with  more  adventurers  ;  yet  this  doth  by  no 
means  prove  the  point  in  qujilion,  whether  quecii 
Anne  and  her  muiiltry,  I  mean,  had  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  fuch  a  future  rebellion,  or  no  ?  Nor 
doe.i  it  prove,  that  any  gentleman  of  dillinclion, 
in  England,  had  formed  any  defign  of  this  nature  ; 
for  if  they  really   had,  they  certainly  v/ould  have 
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put  it  in  execution,  either  the  firft  or  fecond  tirTje,' 
they  had  ib  favourable  an  opportunity  offered  thenl 
to  do  {q.  They  knew  that  they  had  no  reafon  to 
exped,  that  miracles  fhould  be  wrought  to  raife 
this  candidate  for  the  crown  to  the  fummit  of  his 
wifhes  i  they  muft  know  that  the  interpofition  of 
human  means  was  abfolutely  neceflafy  for  this: 
purpofe.  Or  indeed,  had  he  been  fiipported  and 
fixed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Scots  only,  they 
knew  well  enough  that,  in  this  cafe,  they  would 
have  no  merit  to  plead,  and  confequently  conid 
have  no  reafon  to  exped  preferments.  And  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  any  thing  from 
their  conduct  upon  a  late  occafion,  we  have  no  gr^t 
room  to  think  they  would  have  fubmitted  very 
quietly  to  a  Scotch  government. 

From  the  whole  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjedt^ 
every  one,  who  is  not  altogether  loft  to  reafon  and 
common-fenfe,  let  his  prejudice  be  what  it  will^ 
may  eafily  perceive,  that  there  never  was  the  lead 
defign  formed  by  queen  Anne's  miniftry,  to  fet 
afide  the  fucceffion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and 
to  make  v/ay  for  the  pretender  to  the  throne  af- 
ter her  demife.  And  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Englifli  nation,  when  attempts  were  made  for  that 
putpofe,  it  may  likewife  be  concluded,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  vile  calumny  and  flander  of  the 
Whig  facflion,  there  never  were  any  fchemes  con- 
certed or  encouraged  by  the  principal  gentry,  of 
indeed  by  any  at  all  of  this  nation,  fortheintro- 
dudlion  and  eftablifhment  of  the  pretender  upon 
the  Britifh  throne.  It  is  but  juft  to  add,  that  the 
Scotch  nation,  which  hath  been  unhappily  engaged 
in  the  late  rebellions,  fhould  not  be  accufed  of 
difloyalty,  any  farther  than  the  charge  is  fupport- 
ed  by  fafls.  Several  of  the  nobility,  it  is  true,  ef- 
poufed  thcintereft  of  the  pretender  in  17155  but 
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in  1745,  tlie  nuniber  of  them  that  did  fot  v;a' 
•excremfly  few.  And  only  one  of  them  perhap^ 
'engaged  in  this  mcafure,  from  a  deliberate  and  pre" 
rncditated  delign.  But  why  fhould  this  be  thought 
to  affcfl  the  character  or  principles  of  thofe  who 
are  perfeftly  innocrnt  ?  We  may,  with  equal  juf- 
tice,  hang  the  whole  Englifh  nation,  for  the  rob- 
beries that  are  committed  only  by  a  few  of  the 
vileft  rnfcals  that  are  to  be  found  in  if,  as  condemn 
all  that  arc  born  beyond  the  Tv.-eed,  becaufe  a 
few  Scotch  defperadoes  have  been  guilty  of  trea- 
ifonable  prafliccs.  Bdt  every  man,  who  is  not 
either  a  fool  or  a  knave,  will  readily  grant* 
that  the  circumftance  of  the  rebellions  foniented 
there,  is  fo  far  from  being  a  difgrace,  or  an  im- 
putation upon  the  innocent,  that  it  highly  con- 
tributes to  render  them  more  illufthous  for  their 
loyalty  and  fidelity.  They  have  more  than  once 
imdergone  the  fiery  trial,  but  ftill  remain  untainted: 
If  there  is  any  man  that  will  not  allow  this  to  be 
fair  reafoning,  I  would  advife  him  to  betake  him- 
fclf  from  the  Ibciety  of  mankind,  to  a  fpccies  of 
animals,  whofe  capacities  are  jull  upon  a  level 
with  his  own.  But  left  his  error  fhould  prove  to 
be  the  etfcft  of  inlanity,  it  may  be  proper  for 
him  firll  to  confult  his  friends  and  phyflcians 
about  the  matter,  to  receive  their  inllrucfbions. 

The  rircumftancc  of  the  rebellion  in  1715  was, 
however,  of  the  utmoft  fervicc  to  the  triumphant 
fadion  •,  as  it  gave  them  an  opportunity,  not  only 
to  confirm  the  king  in  the  fu!'p:cions  v/hich  they 
had  already  excited  in  him,  but  turniChed  therri 
alfo  with  a  plra  of  merit,  as  they  had  been,  in 
fome  meafure,  iiiltrumental  to  lupprels  that  infur- 
rcdtion,  which  their  own  condud  had  contributed 
not  a  liltle  to  create  and  inflame.  The  ftory  cited 
by  Swift,  on  another  occafion,  from  an  old  hillory 
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of  Sarmatia,  is  fo  applicable  to  wliat  I  have  faid  in 
this  phce,  that  I  muit  beg  leave  to  introduce  it. 
'*  There  was  a  great  king  in  Scyihia,  whofe  domi- 
nions were  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  poor 
mountainous  territories  of  a  petty  lord,  who  paid 
homage  as  the  king's  vailal.  The  Scythian  prime- 
miniilcr,  being  largely  bribed,  indirei^Uy  obrained 
his  mafter's  conicnt  to  fuHer  this  lord  to  build  forts, 
and  provide  himfelf  v;ith  arms,  under  pretence  of 
preventing  the  inroads  of  theTartars.  This  little  (de- 
pending fovereign,  finding  he  was  nov/in  a  condition 
to  be  troubicfome,  began  to  infiit  upon  terms,  and 
threatened,  upon  every  occafion,  to  join  the  Tar- 
tars :  upon  which  the  prime  minifter,  who  began 
to  be  in  pa.n  about  his  head,  propofcd  a  match  be- 
twixt his  mafter  and  the  only  daughter  of  this  tri- 
butary lord  ■,  wliich  he  had  tlie  good  luck  to  bring 
to  pals-,  and,  from  that  time,  valued  himfelf  as 
author  of  a  mioft  glorious  union,  which,  indeed, 
was  grown  of  abfolute  heceflity  by  his  corruption." 
The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  thar,  although  this 
flory  doih  not  tally  in  every  circumltance  with  the 
matter  in  hand,  it  agrees  very  well  with  it  in  it's, 
m.iin  defign,  and  thcrciorc  needs  no  farther  com- 
ment. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  event  above  mentioned, 
it  can  hardly  be  fappoled  that  the  Whig  .faction 
fhould  have  been  able  to  impoic  upon  the  credulity 
of  two  fuccelTive  kings  without  being  deteded  : 
but,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  prejudice  or  prcpoITef- 
ficn,  that  it  Icldom  leaves  ihe  mind  at  liberty  to 
diftinpuifh  bcrvv'een  truth  and  fallhood,  even  v/here 
the  evidence  is  almoll:  irrefiftible  ;  and  we  know 
very  well,  that  their  practice  was,  to  fuffer  no  one 
to  have  the  king's  ear,  or  Icarcely  to  approach  the 
ruval  pretence,  but  luch  only  whofe  interwft  it  was 
to  keep  him  in  ignorance.     Nor  need  we  wondet 
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fo  much  at  this,  when  we  confider  how  few  there 
are,  even  at  this  clay,  who  can  fee  through  this 
myftery  of  wickednel's,  or   venture   to  difengage 
themlelves  from  the  fl-,ack.les  of  cuflom   and  pre^ 
poiTefllon,    although  they   never   were,    perhaps, 
iinaerthc  iriHuence  of  party  on  either  fide.     That 
thofe,  whofe  intereft  is  no  way  affeifted  by  it,  fhould 
fuffcr  theinfelves  to  be  equally  deluded   with   the 
fadious  multitude,    is  altogether  unpardonable  ; 
for  we   know,  that   men   of  bale    principles  will 
often,   by  long  cufiom,  perfuade  themfclves  into  a 
belief  of  the  groiTcll  falOiood  and  abfurdity,  when 
fuch  a  belief  tends  any  way  to  promote  their  de- 
figns  or  private  intereft.     1  am,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  good. deal  furprized,  that  none  of  the  Tory  party 
fhould  take  the  pains  to  clear  themfelves  of  the 
charge  of  difioyalty  v^hich  their  rivals  loaded  them 
with,  fo  much  to  their  difadvantage.     They  might 
eafily  have  afl<ed  the  quellion,  wherein  their  dif- 
ioyalty did  confift,  as  no  overt-a<5l  was  ever  proved' 
againll  them   upon   that  account  ?    They  might 
likewife  have  fiid,  that  they  never  offered  to  join 
the   pretender,  although   they  might  eafily  have 
done  fo,  having  had  feveral  opportunities  if  they 
had  been  fo  inclined.    To  which  they  might  have 
added,  that  they  were  ready,  one  and  all,  to  em- 
brace the  offers  of  the  court,  whether  a  bifhopric, 
peerage,  or  penfion.     It  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
they  intended  to  be  always  out  of  favour  from  their 
own   meer  choice  -,  for  they  knew   the  value  of 
money,  and  the  contents  of  the  Treafury,  too  well 
to  be  guilty  of  fo  much  imprudence.      I   am,   I 
freely  own,  very  forry  that  fo  confiderable  a  body 
of  people  fliould  have  conrinurd   fo  long  imder  :i 
cloud,  and  far  trom  the  benign   influence  of   the 
royal  prelence. 

II  2  But, 
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.  But,  ■when  I  confider  bow  unfit  any  man,  (la- 
yifhly  engaged  in  a  party,  is  for  the  dilcovery  of 
the  truth,  my  aitonifliment,  on  this  account,  is 
greatly  diminifhed,  Befides,  writers  of  this  caft  v 
Cci,n  feldom  refrain  from  fcurriiity ;  which  makes  it 
evident  to  all,  that  they  themfelves  are  party-men-, 
which  caufes  all  they  fay,  though  it  were  the  moil 
uncontroulable  truth,  to  be  fufpedlcd,  and  perhaps, 
totally  difbelieved  :  and  it  is  not  once  in  a  thou- 
iand,  that  we  meet  with  parties  or  fadions  but 
what  are  almoft  equally  culpable  on  both  fides. 
They  generally  purfue  the  fame  ends,  although  by 
different  vyays  •,  tor  felf-intereft  is  commonly  the 
fole  motive  and  grounds  upon  which  all  their  ac- 
tions and  conduft  is  founded.  An  honeft  man  will 
affociate  oi^ly  with  them  that  are  fo,  but  without 
the  leaft  regard  to.party-diftinftion.  But  it  feldom 
or  never  happens,  that  parties  can  defend  them- 
felves in  all  points,  although  they  may  not  be 
guilty  of  one  hundredth  part  of  what  is  laid  to 
their  charge  by  their  adveifaries  and  rivals.  As, 
for  inftanctr,  though  the  Whigs  did  not  intend  to 
change  the  form  of  government  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  yet  they  v^'ere  guilty  of  a  great  deal 
of  infolence  towards  her  majeliy,  which  was  a  part 
of  the  charge  brought  againft  them,  as  vv^ell  as  of 
purloining  the  public  monies  in  the  moil  fhameful 
and  fcandalous  manner  5,  a  eonduft  they  have  reli- 
giouOy  purfued  to  this  day.  The  I'ories,  like- 
wife,  though  they  had  no  mor-e  intention  than  the 
Whigs  to  bring  in  Popery  or  the  pretender,  could 
\)y  no  means  iudify  the  methods  they  had  pracliied 
to  fupplant  :he  former  miniftry,  nor  prove  their 
allegatians  againil  them  •,  nor  yet  fufficiencly  de- 
fend the  famous  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  they  had 
made  :  for,  certainly,  had  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough thought  proper  to  '  put  an  end  to  the  v/ar, 
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the  peace  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  na- 
tion's advantage  ;  for  the  French  king  had  clearly 
difcovered,  by  the  removal  of  him  from  his  com- 
mand, that  the  intention  of  the  EngliOi  was  to  con- 
clude a  peace  at  all  events  ;  and  the  Whigs,  in- 
flcad  of  endeavouring  to  fecond  thefe  operations  of 
the  1  bries  for  the  public  good,  did  all  their  malice 
could  invent  to  clog  their  proceedings,  the  better 
^o  throw  contempt  and  odium  upon  them. 

Thus,  we  fee,  the  public  good  is  equally  facri- 
liced  on  all  fides,  and  thereby  both  parties  forfeit 
their  title  to  that  real  merit  which  ought  to  be 
their  principal  concern  to  acquire  •,  and,  confe- 
quently,  a  party-writer  mud  do  all  he  can  to  evade 
and  palliate  fome  of  the  moll  notorious  allegations 
againfl  thofc  whofe  caufe  he  hath  undertaken  to 
defend  and  vindicate,  before  he  can  make  them  ap- 
pear any  thing  tolerable  in  the  eye  of  the  difinte- 
refied  and  unbiafied  part  of  the  nation.  Such  a 
conduft  as  this  towards  the  known  part  of  their 
character,  makes  the  world  fulpefl  the  reft  of  his 
narration.  Add  to  this,  that  the  moil  injurious 
calumny  a  faflion  is  charged  with,  is,  generally, 
the  moll  dark  and  myfterious  part  of  their  accu- 
fation  ;  for  thatconfiils  moll  commonly  of  danger- 
ous lies  and  forgeries  ;  being  altogether  the  eficcl 
of  party  rage  and  malice,  and  confequently  not  a 
point  lb  eafy  to  be  cleared. 

Having  thus  removed  all  impediments  in  our 
way  to  the  difcovery  of  the  truth,  by  Hating  the 
conduct  of  the  two  celebrated  fadions  of  Whigs 
and  Tories,  almoft  from  their  firll  exiftcnce,  or, 
.  at  lead,  as  far  upwards  as  it  was  neceflary  to  do  fo 
for  iliuftrating  the  fubjeft  in  hand,  down  to  the  ac- 
cefilon  of  the  prefcnt  royal  fimily  on  the  throne,  in 
die  moll  impartial  light ;  I  {hall  now  proceed  to 
confider  tlic  nature  and  Hate  of  the  prci'cnt  politi- 
cal 
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cal  difputes,  and  to  examine  how  far  the  conduce 
of  either  deferves  praife  or  cenfure.     To  that  per-, 
plexing  jera,  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign, 
I  have  done  that  juftice  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pe6led  from  party  writers,  who  meanly  refign  ths 
proper  ufe  of  their  intelleds  for  places  or  penfions, 
or  only  for  the  hopes  of  either.     It  was  neceuary 
for  me  to  look  as  tar  hack  as  this  period,  in  order 
to  examine  how  far  either  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions is  entitled,  from  the  tenor  of  it^sconduft,  to 
the  favour  of  their  common   fovereign  ;  becaufe 
the  Whigs  have  entire]y  engroffed  to  themfelves  all 
places  of  truft:  and  profit  in  the  dilpofal  of  the 
crown  J  or,  at  leaH,  they  have  done  fo,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  during  the  reigns  of  two  kings  fuc- 
celTively.     The  Tories,  whofe  cafe  I  pity,  after 
making  a  mighty  clutter  and  buftle  for  three  or 
four  years,  funk  well  nigh  into  forty  or  fifty  years 
oblivion  ;  and,  if  their  loyal  and  warm  antagonilts, 
the  Whigs,  had  not  told  us,  that  there  v/ere  fuch 
peopk  m  the  world,  i'ca.rcQ  any  body,   I   believe, 
•would  have  kaown  a  fingle  fyllabie  of  the  matter. 
In   all  this  tedious  and  melancholy  period,  tliey 
have  not  fo  much  as  archie  zed  a  (ingle  acftion,  that 
1  know  of,  which  is  worth  recording,  unlefs  it  be 
that  fome  of  the  ring-leaders  among  them,  by 
means   of  their   oppofition    in  parliament,    have 
craftily  fecured  to  themfelves  a  few  earldoms  and 
baronies,  together  v/ith  a  few  more  lucrative  em- 
ployments, which  either  tliey  or  their  children  en- 
joy to  this  day.     But  then,  as  foon  as  thefe  temp- 
tations were  thrown  in  their  v;ay,  we  never  hear 
any  more  of  their  patriotifm  or  honeliy  -,  for  both 
are  eafily  buried  in  ignominy  and  a  peerage  :  and 
the  once  dearly  beloved,  but  now  forgotten,  fra- 
ternity of  Tories,  is  from  that  moment  toraily  for^ 
I'aken  :  which  proves  them  to  be,  what  they  really 
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are^  as  arrant  Whigs  as  any  in  the  whole  kingdom; 
but  would  be  Tories  again  whenever  the  fcale  turns 
in  their  favour. 

I  would  nor,  however,  be  thought  Co  fevere  as 
to  condemn  any  man  only  for  accepting  prefer- 
ment, provided  he  is  fuitably  qualified  for  diicharg- 
ing  the  duties  of  his  office  or  employment,  and 
hath  hone[ly  enough  to  do  (o;  or  induftrioufly  ex- 
erts himk-lf  to  merit  that  dignity  for  which  he  ilands 
candidate  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  1  not  only  ap- 
prove, but  heartily  recommend,  fuch  an  honest 
and  laudable  ambition.  It  is  ihen  oniy  ic  becomes 
criminal,  when  undue  means  is  praclilcd  to  obtain 
and  fecure  tht-Ie  ends  •,  as,  tor  inllance,  vv'hen  a 
member  of  parliament  buys  the  votes  of  his  confli- 
tuents  at  an  eledion  ;  offers  himself,  foul  and  body, 
to  the  minillry  upon  certain  condition  ;  and,  if  he 
doth  not  fully  fucceed  to  his  wilhes,  turns  out  an 
infamous  libeller  of  the  court,  and  indullrioudy 
oppofes  all  the  mcafures  of  the  minillry  indifcri- 
minately  ;  and  that  for  no  other  reafon  but,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  gratify  the  utmoll  bounds  of  his 
avarice  or  ambition  ;  that  thereby  he  may  render 
himfelf  formidable  to  them,  in  order  to  force  thcni 
to  make  pi^ace  with  him  upon  his  own  terms  ;  be- 
mg  at  the  fame  time,  perfciflly  deititute  of  every 
generous  principle  or  public  view.  This,  I  fiiy, 
is  confummate  villainy;  and  I  heartily  wiih,  there 
were  none  whofe  characters  did  not  exceed  this 
dekription,  and  who  were  not,  as  they  really 
are,  foiv.ethlng  more  than  original  to  this  pic- 
ture. 

'1  he  Whigs,  a5  I  have  oI)rerved,  thus  became 
the  favourites  of  the  court,  and  continued  lb  du- 
ring the  reigns  of  our  two  hue  fovereigns,  fuc- 
cclfively  i  but  we  find  little  or  nothing  done  by 
ihcm  ail    this   lin»t:,   worthy    our  notice,  unlcfs  an 
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indefatigable  perfecution  of  the  Tories  be  deerhec} 
fo.  For  I  know  of  no  public  a6t  made  by  thenij 
greaily  tending  to  (Irengthen  our  conftitution,  either 
in  church  or  ftate.  The  principal,  and  almofi:  the 
only  a6l  made  for  this  half  a  century  paft,  which  de- 
ferve's  the  applaufe  both  of  this  and  of  every  fuc- 
ceeding  age,  is  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  was  effefted  in  the  former  part  of 
queen  Anne's  reign,  and  which  our  celebrated 
patriots  W— ks  and  C — hill  have  taken  fo  much 
pains  to  diiTolve.  This  afl  may  be  faid  to  throw 
ibme  luftre  upon  the  Whig  miniftry  of  thnt  time; 
but  it  rtiould  be  remembered,  that  the  future 
Tory  one,  a6led  then  in  conjunftion  with  them, 
and  confcquently,  are  not  to  be  excluded  all  merit. 
Upon  the  fcore  of  that  tranfaftion.  Every  man 
tolerably  verfed  in  hiixory,  knows  very  well,  how 
much  more  oowerful  and  formidable  the  kins-dcm 
of  France  is  become,  fince  the  union  of  all  its  pro- 
vinces, than  it  was  before  •,  and  will  readily  allow, 
that  the  addition  of  both  the  Indies  would  never 
have  been  fufficient,  to  render  it  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope, had  it  been  Hill  divided  into  fix  or  fevejl 
principalities,  under  the  dominion  of  lb  many  dif- 
ferent princes,  even  though  they  owed  allegiance 
to  one,  as  fupreme,  and  had  been  in  much  greater 
fubjeclion  to  him,  than  the  princes  of  Germany" 
are  to  the  emperor.  The  fame  reafoning  will  abun- 
dantly held  with  refpecl  to  Scotland,  and  highly 
recomimends  our  union  with  that  kingdom,  as  ail 
aftair  of  the  utmoft  national  importance,  which  all 
well-wl(hers  to  their  country,  as  Avell  as  our  rulers, 
fhould  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  and  cem.eiit,  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Were  they  able  to 
do  us  no  good,  which  is  very  far  from  be';ng  the 
cafe,  it  would  be  both  prudence  and  policy  to  fe- 
cure  them  in  our  intcrclL     But  if  the  ftrength  of 
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lUiingdom  confifts  in  the  multitude  of  it's  people* 
I  cannot  conceive,  why  that  part  of  the  Britilh 
empire  fhould  not  be  as  valuable  as  any  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  it  keeps  i|^ 
employ.  And  this  may  eafily  be  proved  to  the 
con  virion  of  any  reafonable  man,  whatever  our 
modern  politicians  may  think  of  the  matter. 

The  changes  and   revolutions  which  happened 
in  the  miniftry  during  the  two  late  reigns,  being 
almoft  totally  Whigifh,  they   are  therefore  fcarce 
worth  our  notice.     It  is  however  hardly  poffible  to 
pafs  quite  in   filence  over   the  corrupt,  pufillani- 
mous,  and  daftardly,    pacifick  miniftry  of  fir  Ro- 
bert Walpole.     Corruption  hath  been,  as  it  were^ 
unfortunately  introduced  with  the  revolution,  and 
was  connived  at  in  that,  as  well  as  in  all  lubfequenc 
periods,  without  any  manner  of  nccefiity.     For  I 
hold  it  an  invariable  maxim,  that  the   majority  of 
a  people,  (hould  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  chufe  for 
themfclves,  in  all  cafes,  without  being  held  in  the 
(hackcls  of  bribery,  and  corruption.     For,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  things,  it  fel- 
dom  happens  that    one  man  can  do    much   more 
than  provide  for  himfeif  and  his  family,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  impoffible,  that  many  can  fupport  them- 
felvesby  thctoilandlabourof  a  tew,  andconfequenc 
ly,  it  can  never  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  majority, 
to  tyrannize  over  a  lefier  number.     And  withref- 
pc6l  to  rcligon,  the  miajority  fiiould  take  place  in 
this  cafe  alfo,  fo  far  as  to  form  the  eftablifned  one  j 
but  every  inferior  feci  hath  undoubtedly  a  natural 
right  to  toleration,  unlefs   the  principles  of  it  are 
fubveriive  of  ail  government.     Hence  it  appears, 
that  bribery  and  corruption  is  at  all  times  inexcufa- 
ble,  as  well  as  criminal,  even  at  the  moft  danger- 
ous crifis.     For  the  dccihon  fliould  b^  always  Icfc 
:o  t!if  majority,  with  refpccl  to  tlKir  choice  of  go- 
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vcrnor?,  as  well  as  form  of  government  •,  and,'  § 
believe,  to  confirm  this  reafoning,  I  need  only  ap- 
peal to  every  true  lover  of  monarchy,  and  afK  him,  . 
if-'  he  would  not  think  it  extremely  hard,  that  any 
diminutive  feci  amongft  us,  fhould  by  fome  craft 
or  fubtlety,  be  able  to  change  our  prefent  model 
and  form  of  government  ?  And  was  I  to  appeal 
to  any  man,  totally  impartial,  I  would  afk  him  if 
he  would  nor  think  it  reafonable,  that  a  few,  even 
though  he  were  one  of  that  few,  Ihould  prefcribe 
laws  to  a  fuperior  number  ? 

But  the  fole  end  and  defign  of  bribery,  is  to  fe- 
curvT  a  majority  by  unfair  pra(5lices,  and  confcquent- 
ly  nothing  can  be  fo  dangerous  to  liberty  and  go- 
vernment. For  by  this  means  the  few  are  contli- 
tuted  folc  judges  of  what  is  beft,  and  moil  fuitable 
for  the  condition  and  circumftances  of  the  m;iny, 
and  may  dare  by  gradual  advances,  to  change  the 
form  of  government,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the 
many  into  the  mofl  abjeifl  fervitude  and  vaflalage  ; 
becaufe  it  is  poffible,  the  few  may  be  fupported  by 
the  toil  and  labour  of  the  many,  .though  the  con- 
trary cannot  happen.  But  were  this  to  b€  admitted,, 
that  power  belonged  to  any  that  coald  poITeta 
thcmfclves  of  it,  I  cannot  think  it  altogether  im^ 
pofilble  for  events,  however  unlikely,  lo  to  fal^lou? 
that  the  fupreme  direclion  of  affairs  at  one  time  or 
"other,  mav  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Infidels  or 
Athcifts,  who  would  think  themfelves  fuffidently 
iuftified,  in  abolrlliing.  Chiiftianity  and  all  religion, 
provided  they  could  fecore  a  majority  in  parliament, 
no  matter  by  what  means,  to  favour  and  fecond 
their  diabolical  defigns.  But  for  my  part,  I  am 
quite  of  a  different  opinion,  and  really  think,  that 
a  people  fliould  be  always  left  to  their  own  free 
and  natural  choice,  and  ihould  never  be  tempted- 
by  bribery,  to  act  in  oppofition  to-  their  true  inte- 
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red,  or  to  what  they  think  fo  •,  for  i  always  fuf*' 
pole,  that  the  majority  ever  will,  to  the  bcft  of 
their  knowledge,  confult  the  public  good.  Or 
fliould  it  happen  otherw.l'e,  once  in  a  century,  th« 
inference,  that  therefore  tlie  lame  will  always  hap* 
pen,  will  hold  good  neither  in  fpeculauoa  norpracr 
tice. 

But  were  one  to  judge  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole'i 
fentiments  concerning  this  matter,  from  the  tenor 
of  his  conduft,  while  chief  miniller  of  ft-ate,  he 
would  readily  conclude,  that  he  was  quite  of  a  difr 
ferent  opinion.  I  know  it  is  a  late  maxim,  that 
the  minider  Ihould  always  have  a  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  Commons.  But  admitting  it  were  fo, 
the  inference  is  not  what  they  generally  force  from 
thcpremifes,  namely,  that  therefore  he  who  occu- 
pies that  ftation,  (hould  iecurc  a  majority  at  any 
rate;  but  that,  if  it  be  really  neceflary,  that  he 
fliould  always  have  a  majority  of  his  fide,  he  fhould 
immediately  quit  that  department,  and  fuffcr  it  to 
be  filled  by  one,  vvhofe  integrity  and  abilities  the 
nation  (hall  approve.  But  I  think,  the  truth  of 
this  maxim  may  be  difputed  ;  for  the  parliament 
fhould  beflaves  to  no  one's  meafurcs  or  infallibility, 
but  fliould  always  be  at  full  liberty  to  judge  tor 
themfelves  ;  and  they  ought  to  give  their  conft-nt 
upon  no  other  terms  or  conditions,  but  becaule 
they  approve  of  fuch  meafures.  And  I  look  upon 
if  as  an  arrogance  in  the  higheft  degree,  for  a  mi- 
riftcror  any  one  elfe,  toexpe^h  more  th-an  this,  as 
it  dirtiflly  rends  to  conllituie  thatperlbn  altogether 
ablolute.  If  a  miniller  mult  be  always  complied 
with,  it  renders  at  one  ftrokc,  both  p^irliamcnt  and 
council  pcrfc<ftly  ufclefs,  and  fuppoi"c*s  him  as  "in- 
fallible as  his  holincls  the  pope,  in  ail  he  lays  and 
does. 

But  Hiould  it  be  urged,  that  the  houfe  of  Cora- 

mcns,  if  they  did    not  very  well  approve  of   his 
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majefly's  choice  of  a  minifier,  fiibuld  be  apt,  m6et* 
ly  from  a  fpirit  of  oppofition  and  perverjenefs,  to 
reject  his  meafures,  although  in  the  higheft  degree 
conducive  to  the  public  good  •,  I  anfwer,  that  this 
argument  hath  no  force,  for  it  immediately  leads 
tofupportand  countenance  corruption  in  it's  full 
extent.  The  inference  from  this  will  be,  that 
therefore  a  majority  muft  be  fecured  at  any  rate, 
becaufe,  without  it,  good  meafures  may  be  re- 
ceded. But  I  am  convinced  from  experiencci 
that  a  man,  who  hath  given  proofs  in  other  depart- 
ments of  his  honefty  and  fidelity,  will  always  find 
the  houfe  of  Commons  abundantly  grateful  to  him  i 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  room  to  fear  from 
his  abufe  of  their  confidence,  than  from  their  ob- 
Itinacy  and  perverfenefs  ♦,  becaufe  it  is  much  more 
probable,  that  one  fingle  perfon,  tvho  is  perpetu- 
ally furrouuded  with  temptations,  fhould  be  cor- 
rupted, than  that  five  hundred  and  upwards,  ot 
the  majority  of  them  jlhould  as  abruptly  become 
equally  degenerate,  efpeciaily  if  they  are  not  in 
the  fame  danger  from  temptation.  If  it  be  ftill  urged 
that  the  wickednefs  and  depravity  of  the  times, 
render  this  pradice  in  fome  fort  neceffary  j  I  af- 
firm it  to  be  a  fcandal,  v/hich  our  age,  bad  as  it 
is,  doth  not  in  truth  deferve.  For  I  know,  that 
bribery  and  corruption  at  eledliofts,  if  attemptid 
in  good  earneft,  may  beaboliflied,  and  confequcnt- 
ly,  the  neceflity  of  a  flavifh  majority  in  parliament 
would  be  totally  fuperfeded.  For  ill  humour  in 
the  houfe  of  Commons,  is  always  known  to  arife, 
either  becaufe  the  venal  part  of  it  is  difappointed 
in  their  purfuits  of  preferment,  or  becaufe  the  ho- 
neft  part  of  it  is  apprchenfive  that  the  public 
monies  are  fquandered  or  mifapplied,  or  on  account 
of  fome  fuch  other  abufes.  If  therefore,  the  menv 
bers  are  altogether  the  fiee  and  natural  choice  of 
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i\\e  people,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that 
a  great  majority  of  them  will  ever  be  ready  to  con*- 
f\At  the  true  interell  of  the  nation.  For  though  a 
dark  defigning  knave  may  fometimes  impdfeupon 
his  neighbours,  and  be  able  to  fecure  for  himfelf 
A  feat  in  parliament,  yet  we  know  well  enough, 
that  when  he  is  once  detected,  he  ftarids  no  manner 
of  chance  to  bere-elefted  upon  any  futureoccafion, 
if  no  undue  means  were  pradifed  to  warp  the  con- 
ftituents  in  their  choice.  Virtue,  it  is  ttud:,  hath 
hut  too  little  influence,  when  v/eighed  in  oppofi- 
tion  toprefent  gain  and  fecular  confiderations ;  yet 
•when  the  mind  is  unbiaiTed  by  thefe,  it  fcldom  of 
never  fails  to  obtain  approbation,  in  preference  to 
vice,  however  falhionable.  Hence  therefore,  wc 
hnay  eafiiy  conclude,  that,  were  bribery  at  eleftions 
totally  abolilhed,  it  would  be  a  much  lefs  difficult 
matter  to  manage  the  houfe  of  Commons,  than 
our  minillry  fometimes  find  it  i  for  the  members 
of  it  would  confifl:  of  the  moftpaclfick,  difcerning, 
and  good-natured  part  of  the  gentry.  And  to 
ihink,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  virtue  in  the  v/orld 
as  this  comes  to,  is  extreme  folly^  and  no  more  than 
an  argument  which  thofe  who  find  their  account 
in  encouraging  corruption,  will  always  be  ready  t6 
make.  For  it  is  not  true,  what  fome  fay,  that  ons 
lialf  of  the  world  are  knaves,  and  the  other  fools : 
becaufe  though  the  number  of  petty  knaves,  fuch 
es  would  cheat  as  far  as  they  could  with  impunity, 
•would  amount  perhaps  to  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  people,  upon  a  moderate  computation  ;  yet 
the  number  of  the  more  dangerou*?  and  arrant  raf- 
cals,  is  not  fo  great  as  is  conrn^nly  imagined. 
For  by  thefe  laft,  I  would  only  vmderftand  thofe, 
who  for  fome  trifling  gratification  would  bafely  fell 
the  common  rights  and  ^':  ■>  rties  of  mankind. 
/ind  there  are  not  many  who  would  willingly  be- 
come 
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come  flaves  upon  any  conditions :  and  the  mob  of 
Kngland,  who  are  taught  that  liberty  is  their 
birdiright,  though  chiefly  compofed  of  v/retches 
the  moft  ignorant  and  abandoned,  are  always, 
known  to  rife  in  oppofition  to  that  party  from 
whence  they  apprehend  danger :  and  it  is  by  no 
ir.eans  their  fault  that  they  are  moft  commonly  in 
the  wrong,  becaufe  what  they  do  is  only  for  want 
of  better  information  :  and  it  is  great  pity  that 
ever  a  common-wealth  fliould  want  thofe  that 
would  be  honeft  and  adlive  enough  to  give  the 
%vorld  a  faithful  and  impartial  account  oi  thofe 
tranfaftions  which  occafion  difputes ;  for  it  jis  by 
means- of  artful  lies,  the  contrivance  of  one  dan- 
gerous impoftor  only  perhaps,  that  a  whole  nation 
is  often  fet  together  by  the  ears  •,  and  one  daring 
knave  hath  commonly  the  fuccefs'  to  make  ten 
ihoufand  fools,  as  is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  White- 
field  the  famous  Methodift  preacher. 

But,  admitting  bribery  were  now  become  a  dif- 
cafe,  almoft  paft  cure,  would  this  be  an  argument 
for  countenancing  it,  or  not  rather  a  very  ftrong 
o;\e  for  abolifiiing  it  ?  To  argue  at  this  rate 
vould  be  jult  the  fame  as  if  a  mlnifter  were  to 
pi  each  to  his  congregation,  that,  if  any  of  them 
were  fo  far  advanced  in  their  wickednefs,  as  to  find 
it  next  to  impofBble  to  forfake  their  fms,  they 
might  as  w^ll  go  on,  and  take  their  chance,  with- 
out thinking  any  more  about  the  matter  :  and  yet, 
were  he  to  do  fo,  I  really  think  there  is  fcarceany 
one,  however  loft  to  virtue,  but  would  hold  fuch  a 
dodrine  in  the  greateft  abhorrence  and  deteftation. 
But,  villainous  as  fuch  a  doctrine  would  be,  it  is 
the  very  fame  which  Sir  Robert  Wajpoie,  and,  in- 
deed, almoft  all  the  miniftryever  fince  therevolu- 
lurion  have,  in  a  manner,  held  inviolable  :  and 
tl.e  only  diQercnce  is^  that  it  refpccts  a  matter  of 
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temporal  concern  more  immediately,  although  it- 
cannot  fail  of  being  accompanied  with  cfFe<5l  and 
influence  correfpondent  to  it's  principles,  if  confi^ 
dered  alfo  in  a  moral  and  religious  view. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  bribery  and  corruption 
had  taken  pretty  deep  root  long  before  Sir  Robert 
was  made  chief  niinifter;  yet  he  is  peculiarly  en- 
titled to  the  honour  of  having  been  the  firft  who 
reduced  this  pradice,  as  it  were,  into  a  regular  iyl- 
tem ;  and  I  wifli  1  could  add,  that  all  corruption 
died  with  this  minifter :  but,  unhappily  for  us,  the 
cafe  is  quite  otherwife ;  for  I  really  believe,  that 
there  Sre  now  found  amongft  us  fome  improve^ 
ments  of  later  date,  and  perfetlly  modern,  which, 
in  a  great  meafure,  eclipfe  the  glory  of  that  great 
and  illuftrious  patron  of  bribery  :  but,  to  do  hiM 
judice,  he  muft  be  allowed  likewife  to  be  the  father 
of  the  finking  fund  -,  a  fcheme  which,  by  proper 
management,  might  have  been  of  fome  fervice  to 
the  nation  ;  but,  if  it  muft  be  always  in  debt,  is  is 
impofTible  we  can  reap  any  real  benefit  from  it. 
Yet,  as  the  dcfign  was  good,  it  would  be  cruel  tu 
rob  him  of  what  merit  his  charadler  may  derive 
from  it  i  efpecially  as  it  is  the  whole  to  which  he 
could  ever  lay  any  claim. 

When  I  confidcr  him  in  his  private  capacity,  I 
could  almoft  curfe  ambition,  and  wifii  there  wa^ 
none  in  the  world,  as  it  leads  fo  many  to  expolb 
themfclves,  and  often  to  ruin  their  country  at  tli^ 
fame  time.  Bur,  however  amiable  in  private  life* 
it  is  not  the  part  of  an  honeft  man  to  continue  in  a 
public  ftation  any  longer  than  it  is  for  the  benertc 
of  his  country  for  him  to  do  i'o.  If  there  ia  any 
man  to  be  found  who  13  better  able  to  dil'charge 
the  bufmefs  and  duty  of  that  office  with  credit  and 
reputation,  he  certainly  ougiu  to  be  allowed  chr 
preference.  Or,  though  it  were  not  want  of  ca- 
pacity 
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pacity  that  difquallfies  him  forfuch  a  ftation,.  but 
only  the  misfortune  of  being  under  popular  odium, 
however  unjuft  and  undeferved  ;  yet,  even  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  more  honourable  arid  generous  for  him 
to  refign  it,  at  lead  till  he  hath  given  the  world 
fufficient  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  in  a  proper 
degree,  recovered  the  good  opinion  of  the  candid 
and  impartial ;  which  he  may  eafily  do,  if  he  pur- 
Cues  proper  meafures  for  that  purpofe,  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  fuch  an  infatuation  as  never  yet  exifled  : 
but  it  is  not  in  the  leaft  material  to  the  body  poli- 
tic, who  is  in  office  or  who  is  not^  provided  the  na- 
tional concerns  are  properly  attended  to,  and  the 
whole  machine  of  government  is'>kj;pt  perfectly 
free  from  clogs  and  impediments  in  itS-feveral  re- 
lative movements. 

The  reader  is,  perhaps,  impatient  to  fee  what  I 
have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjefl:  of  the  prefent  political 
difputes ;  but  I  will  venture  to.^^ffirm,  that  he  is 
no  great  conjuror  if  he  doth  not,  in  fome  meafure, 
anticipate  my  fentiments,  as  I  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  prefent  crifis,  at  leaft  in  fome 
particular  circumftances,  from  what  I  have  deli- 
vered with  refpe(51:  to  the  condud  of  thofe  who  are 
gone  off  the  ft  age  :  or,  he  may  collecl  this,  howr 
ever,  that  I  ftiall  be  very  impartial,  unlefs  I  greatly 
alter  my  language,  and  grow  more  fqueamifh  as  I 
approach  the  living.  But  I  can  aflure  him,  that 
I  intend  to  take  the  fame  liberty  and  freedom  with 
the  living  as  with  the  dead;  for  I  am  firmly  re- 
folved  to  tell  the  truth,  without  refped  of  perfons, 
as  being  the  bell,  and  the  only,  method  I  could 
think  of,  to  refcue  my  countrymen  from  their 
prefent  political  madnefs,  and  to  enable  them  to 
diftinguiih  between  real  friends  and  pretended 
on.es. 
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I  have  already  fliewn,  that  the  Whigs  kept  ihc'iv 
ground  at  court  during  two  fucceeding  reigns  ;  of 
whom  it  may  very  juftly  be  faid,  that  they,  almoft 
all,  faithfully  walked  in  the  ways  and  ordinances  of 
their  forefathers ;  unlefs  it  be  allowed,  that  Mr. 
Pelham  fought  rather  a  coalition  of  parties  than  to 
kindle  the  flames  offedition.  How  far  this  maybe 
true  I  know  not ;  but  of  this  I  am  very  fure,  that 
parties  were  as  diftinft  during  his  adminiftration, 
as  they  had  been  for  many  years  before  -,  and,  by 
the  bed  accounts  we  have,  he  is  accufedof  having 
taken  as  much  pains  as  any  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
to  impofe  upon  the  credulity  of  his  fovereign  :  for 
it  was  a  facred  maxim  with  all  the  Whigs,  to  charge 
the  Tories  with  difaffeclion  to  the  government,  as 
being  the  only  fure  means  to  keep  them  out  of  fa- 
vour at  court :  and,  indeed,  as  they  had  kept  up 
the  farce  fo  long,  it  became,  in  fomefort,  necef- 
fjiry  for  them  to  continue  to  do  fo,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  their  own  reputation  :  and  Mr.  Pelham  hath 
been  kno.wn  to  make  as  much  advantage  of  this  ar- 
gument, to  the  prejudice  of  the  Tories,  as  any  man 
of  his  time  ;  and  to  have  almoft  prefcribed  lav/s  to 
his  fovereign  :  which  is  a  condu6l  that  every  man 
will  allow  to  be  dir^ftly  oppofite  to  that  which 
would  have  contributed  to  effectuate  a  coalition  of 
parties  :  for  nothing  lefs  than  a  clear  illuftration 
and  developement  of  their  own  condudl  towards 
them,  in  order  to  remove  his  fovcreign's  prejudice, 
would  have  been  fufficient  for  that  purpofc,  that, 
afrer  he  had  fb  done,  he  might  introduce  them  gra- 
dually into  the  royal  favour ;  which  he  could  not 
do  with  any  propriety  while  they  were  accufed  of 
being  difaffected  :  and,  as  there  is  not  the  leall 
proof  that  he  ever  made  any  advances  to  remove 
his  fovereign's  prejudice,  I  think  I  am  fufficiently 
juftified  in  accufing  him  of  being  as  thorough- 
paced a  Whig  as  any  of  that  fa(^ion. 
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The  next  fcene  opens  with  the  duke  of  .N—  tk 
at  the  htad  of  the  Treafury,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  late  king's  reign-,  which  ftation  he  held,  greatly  t 
to  the  prejudice  of  this  nation,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1762  •,  when,  upon  account  of  having 
met  with  fome  oppofition  from  lord  B — te,  then 
fccretary  ot  fta-te,  he  thought  fit  to  refign  this  high 
office  •,  wherein  he  vvas  fucceeded  by  the  noble 
lord  above-rnentioned  :  and  it  is  from  this  change 
in  the  miniftry  that  we  are  to  date  the  prefentpo- 
litical  rupture  and  controverfy. 

As  we  proceed  it  may  be  proper  to  examine 
the  merit  of  the  feveral  gentlemen  principally  con- 
cerned in  this  difpute,  and  to  trace  them  in  prder 
as  t^ej  appear  upon  the  fcage  of  action  ;  and  alfo 
to  give  the  world  a  brief,  but  jult  account  of  their 
condudl  both  while  in  and  out  of  employment,  tha;; 
every  one  may  judge  of  what  he  is  to  expedb  from 
the  continuance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  in 
power, 

'  The  noble  duke  above-mentioned  appears  to 
have  affumed  the  charafler  of  a  ftrenuous  fupporter 
of  the  Whig  intereft  at  tlie  acceffion  of  the  prefent 
joyal  family  upon  the  throne,  and  to  have  taken 
the  lead  at  the  head  of  that  fatlion  entirely  with  a 
view  to  introduce  himlelF  into  favour  at  court. 
This  he  very  effeftually  did,  by  taking  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  lay  dull  of  his  own  railing ;  and, 
t>y  fupprefling  a  mob  whom  his  own  condu(5l,  as 
well  as  that  cf  his  party,  had  incenfed.  Every  one 
who  knows  any  thing  of  changes  and  revolucionSj 
of  much  lefTer  confcquence  than  that  of  the  ac- 
ceffion of  a  diftant  branch  of  the  royal  family  to  a 
throne,  can  never  be  furprized  to  find  that  there 
■were  fome  tumults  at  this  time,  as  well  as  at  every 
(Other  period  v/herein  changes  of  this  nature  hap- 
pen, although  there  really  be  not  the  leall  defign, 
gr  intention,  ^o  favour  the  iniereft  of  any  other, 
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prince  j   for  that,  I  think,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is 
lufficicntly  proved  already. 

By  means  of  his  condudt  at  this  time,  and  ujpoil 
Tome  future  occafions,  the  noble  duke,  of  whom 
we  arc  fpeaking,  was  enabled  to  recommend  him- 
felf  fo  effedualiy  to  the'king,  that  he  thereby  pro- 
cured himlelf  an  unfliaken  elfabliOiment  at  court 
for  upwards  of  forty  years.  When  his  vanity  and 
ambition  firft  led  him  to  hunt„for  titles  and  prefer- 
ment, he  is  faid  to  be  poflefTed  of  a  very  large 
and  ample  fbrtune  ;  which,  with  a  tolerable  oeco- 
homy,  might  have  been  fufficient  for  any  man; 
yet,  by  his  luxury  and  prodigality,  he  hath,  it 
feems,  miferably  reddced  it.  But  I  would  not 
have  takeii  notice  of  this  circumftance,  if  it  had 
not  been  a  very  material  one  for  the  llluftration  of" 
his  charadler.  A  gentleman  of  commcn  prudence, 
pr  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  mankind,  v/ould 
hever  chufe  for  his  fteward  one  that  hath  wafted, 
or  extravagantly  fquandered  away,  his  own  fub- 
ftance,  for  as  much  as  it  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to 
cxpecfl:,  that  a  perfon,  who  is  not  a  friend  tp  him- 
fcif,  thould  be  one  to  any  body  elfe  -,  or,  fdtheri 
that  a  perfon,  who  was  his  own  enemy,  fliould 
be  any  man's  friend  :  for  I  need  not  obferve,  that 
it  is  from  our  own  feelins;  and  fenfe  of  thing'', 
aflifted  by  the  proper  ufe  ot'  our  rational  powers, 
that  we  are  taught  to  do  by  others  as  we  would 
they  fliould  do  unto  us. 

llh  late  majefty,  it  fcems,  did  not  confidef 
things  in  this  view,  but  was  plealed  to  raile  this 
favourite  to  places  of  the  higheil  trull  under  the 
government;  wherein  he  gave  us  the  melancholy 
evidence  and  convidlion,  that  he  aded  in  every 
capacity  invariably  ilpon  the  fame  principles.  It 
is  true,  when  we'confider  the  pare  the  Whigs  had 
acted,  that  they  had  taught  the  king,  to  believe, 
I   mean,  that  ic  wa3  by  them  only  he  muft  either 
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Sland  or  fall,  we  ought  to  make  great  allowance'^ 
for  his  condudl  in  this  matter ;  and  it  is  by  their 
dexterity,  in  this  refpcft,  that  they  acquired  all 
their  reputation.  But,  I  think,  when  the  truth  is  ' 
come  to  light,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him 
who  holds  the  reins  of  government,  to  make  no 
other  diftindlion  between  his  people,  but  fuch  only 
as  he  hath  a  natural  right  to  do  upon  the  fcore  of 
merit.  When  we  reflect  upon  this  minifter's  con- 
daft,  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  laft  war ;  that  he  fufFered 
the  French  to  plant  a  colony  in  Louifiana,  and  to 
ereft  a  chain  of  forts  aldng  the  lakes,  paying  no 
regard  to  the  operations  or  complaints  of  the  Indi- 
ans in  our  intereft  upon  that  account;  and,  laftlyj 
to  make  bold  encroachments  even  upon  our  fettle- 
ments,  without  making  any  remonilrances  to  the 
court  of  France,  or,  at  mod,  none  effedlual  enough 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and,  alfo,  v/hen  we  confider^ 
that  he,  as  it  were,  kept  all  the  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land under  his  thumb,  by  means  of  the  mofi 
glaring  bribery  and  corruption  ;  together  with  the 
total  inattention  of  which  he  was  guilty  with  re- 
fpefl  to  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  province 
of  an  honeft  and  patriot  ftatefman-,  it  isalmoft  im- 
pofTible  for  every  well-wifher  to  his  country  not 
to  hold  fuch  a  character  in  the  utmofl  deteftation* 
It  is  bad  enough  that  there  (hould  be  any  man, 
tven  in  private  life,  fo  totally  devoid  of  any  thing, 
to  recommend  him  to  our  eiteem ;  but  that  a 
chief  minifter  Ihould  be  the  firll:  to  introduce  and 
eftablifli  corruption,  and  to  fet  the  example  of 
cowardice  and  prodigality  is  altogether  abominable; 
and  muft,  unlefsfeafonably  retrieved,  mod  certainly 
terminate  in  the  complete  extinftion  of  all  virtue  ; 
But  the  confequence  I  chufe  to  leave  to  the  read- 
er's imagination  to  difcover.  That  this  and  more 
Was    really  the   cafe,    during   the  adminiftration 
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V7hereof  I  am  fpeaking,  wants  no  farther  proof 
than'what  every  one's  memory  will  readily  fuggeft 
to  him,  if  he  doth  but  reflect  ever  fo  little  upon  the 
tranfacftions  and  events  of  that  period. 

I  have  often  thought  it  one  of  the  mofl  difagree- 
able  and  unpleafing  tafks  that  can  poflibly  fall  in  a 
writer's  way,  to  give  the  world  an  hillory  of  a 
wicked  or  bad  man  ;  at  lead,  it  mud  certainly  be 
fo  to  him,  if  the  writer  hath  any  fentiments  of  hu- 
manity •,  as  all  the  allegations  he  hath  to  urge 
againft  him,  mufi:,  as  it  were,  ultimately  reflect 
upon  the  depravity  of  that  nature  whereof  we  are 
all  partakers  j  and,  confequently,  every  one  may 
juftly  reckon  himfelf  a  party  concerned:  but,  dii- 
agreeable  as  it  is,  I  fairly  confefs,  that  all  I  have  to 
fay,  in  favour  of  this  minifter,  amounts  to  none  at 
ail  in  public,  and,  I  am  afraid,  to  very  little  in  pri- 
vate life.  Had  he  been  the  author,  or  promoter,  of 
any  generous  defign  for  the  extenfion  of  commerce, 
or  for  the  fecurity  of  the  peace  and  tranquility  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  I  would  gladly  make  mention  of 
it ;  but,  to  my  mod  fincere  grief,  I  find  myfelf 
obliged  to  take  notice  of  a  public  a6t  (for  it  is  in 
that  capacity  I  now  confider  himj  of  a  very  differ- 
ent tendency,  which  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment under  his  patronage,  and  to  which  afterwards 
the  royal  aflent  was  given  •,  that  unpopular  one,  I 
mean,  for  the  naturalization  of  Jews;  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  an  a(5t  for  rendering  matrimony  more 
inacccffible  than  ever  to  the  profefibrs  of  Criftianl- 
ty,  was  encouraged  and  pafied  through  both 
houfeS  under  the  fame  patronage  j  as  if  the  defign 
at  that  time  had  been  to  extirpate  Chridianity  and 
tofubditute  Judaifm  in  the  room  of  it.  Indeed,  t 
am  not  at  all  furprized,  that  the  Houfe  did  fo,  in 
compliance  with  the  minider's  mandate,  as  boih 
ijje  boroughs  and  the  Trcafury  were  entirely  at  his 
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t^evotion.  Some  few  ads  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
couragement of  trade,  may  pofTibly  have  taker! 
place  at  this  time  likewife  ;  but  if  it  happened  fo, 
that  can  be  no  more  than  what  hath  happened,  more 
or  Id's,  under  almoft  every  adininiftration,  ever 
fmce  the  revolution  i  befides,  I  never  heard  that 
he  pofTefled  a  capacity  for  bufinefs  of  any  kind, 
•which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  well  known, 
had  he  really  pofleffed  one.  I  therefore  fufpeft,  v/he- 
ther  he  ever  gave  hirhfelf  the  leaft  trouble  upon 
that  account,  and  confequently  if  he  never  did,  he: 
tertainly  can  be  entitled  to  no  degree  of  merit, 
from  afts  of  this  nature,  nnlefs  it  be,  that  he  de- 
ferves  our  efleem  for  not  being  an  impediment  to 
them. 

But,  whether  any  a(5ls  or  not  were  made  for  thli 
purpofe,  I  am  very  fure,  that  a  great  many  were 
made  of  a  contrary  tendency  ;  and   it  could  not 
well  beotherwife,  if  we  confider  the  increafe  of  the 
national  debt,  and   of  taxes,  during  this  corrupt: 
period.     It  is  impoffible  for  trade  to  fiourifh,  when 
manufactures   fail ;  for  the  latter  is  the  ground- 
^A'ork  and  effence  of  the  former;  ^nd  I  am  fure  the 
impofition  of  new  duties  perpetually,  upon  the  ne- 
cefiaries  of  life,  is  no  very  likely  way  to  encourage 
manufacStories,  as  it  contributes   to   advance   the 
price  of  labour,  and  confequently  cf  commodities, 
which  is  the  greateft  clog  that  can   poffibly  be  to" 
trade  •,  becaufe  foreigners,  whole  manufaftories  are 
notfo  much  loaded  with  thefe  fhackles  as  ours,  who 
bring  their  commodities  to  the  fame  market,  may 
eafily  underfellus.  Butthat  thefe  incumbrances  have 
been  laid  upon  trade,  under  this,  and  under  every 
other  admini'lration  of  late,  needs  no  proof.  To  fum 
lip  this   minifter's  charafter,  I  need  only  obferve, 
that  he  appears,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  condufl, 
to  anfwer   very  fully,    that  part   of  Salufl's  ac- 
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pount  of  Catalinc's  difpofition,  wherein  he  is  faid  to 
be  alieni  appetens^  fui  profufus.  And  if  a  man  of 
this  difpofition  is  fie  to  be  in  employment,  and  to 
hold  the  highen;  offices  under  the  government,  I 
freely  own,  I  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  which 
fhould  be  allowed  to  pals  for  an  objection.  But  if 
the  nation  were  to  confider  in  what  reputation,  or 
rather  in  v;hat  contempt  he  was  held  among  every 
<:lafs  of  people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lace  war, 
I  am  fully  farisficd,  that  they  would  not  be  lb  deep- 
ly in  love  with  him  now  he  is  difcarded.  And 
nothing  furely,  but  the  mofh  extreme  Infatuation 
and  madnefs,  can  make  a  nation  defirous  to  fee  a 
minifter  reinllated,  who  never  was  a  friend  to  his 
country,  while  he  was  fo. 

The  next  ftatefman  of  any  eminence  we  meet 
with,  is  the  celebrated  and  popular  Mr.  P--t ;  a 
gentleman  who,  for  the  fake  of  what  is  truly  meri- 
torius  in  him,  I  could  have  wiflied  to  have  fo  lived 
as  not  to  have  rendered  himfelf  the  fubject  of  that 
cenfure,  which  he  now  fo  juftly  deferves.  His 
fpirited  condu6l  hath  been  undoubtedly  of  the  ut- 
mod  public  utility  and  fervice  -,  and  upon  that 
fcore  we  fliould  continue  to  refpe(5l  him,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  meannefs  of  his  principles.  I  could 
almod  find  in  myfelf  to  throw  the  pen  out  of  my 
hand,  and  make  no  farther  enquiry  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  fincc  the  nation  will  hardly  forgive  her 
fovereign,  only  becaufe  her  favourite  was  fuffered 
to  refign,  and  fince  at  the  fame  time  he  hath  been 
content  meanly 'to  facrifice  that  honour,  which  he 
had  once  fo  nobly  acquired,  I  think  myfelf  fully 
jullified  in  expofing  the  principles  of  our  celebrated 
patriot,  in  order  to  enable  my  countrymen  to  lee 
how  much  they  have  been  impofed  upon,  thereby 
the  better  to  reconcile  them  to  their  beloved  fove- 
reign. 

When 
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When  we  examine  the  characters  of  men,  ag 
ieafl  of  thofe  who  acb  upon  principle,  or  even 
of  thofe  who  feemingly  do  not,  we  fiiall  never  fail 
to  difcover  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  tenor  of 
their  conduft.  All  the  fubordinate-  parts  of  their 
charafters  will  be  found  to  confpire,  very  regularly^ 
to  form  that  ivhok  which  prefents  itfelf  to  public 
view.  When  any  man  firft  launches  out  into  life, 
he  generally  propofes  to  himfelf  a  certain  plan,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  intends  to  regulate  his  future 
conduct;  and  the  center  of  this  plan  is  that  ulti^ 
mate  view  or  aim,  to  which  all  his  adlions  bear 
tome  regard,  immediate  or  remote.  This  may  be 
looked  upon  as  too  much  refinement,  to  ftand 
as  a  teft,  whereunto  «;o  reduce  the  feemin^  contra- 
dictory and  excentric  ai5lions  of  mankmd  ;  but 
whoever  hath  opportunities  and  difcernment 
enough  to  difcover  the  leading  principle  in  any 
man,  I  am  thoroughly  fatisfied  he  will  be  of  my 
opinion.  Indeed  it  mud  be  granted,  that  we  of- 
ten waver  in  our  defigns,  not  becaufe  v/s  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  end  we  would  aim  at,  if  we 
could  accomplifh  it,  but  becaufe,  if  wt  are  not  able, 
to  do  fo,  we  mud  content  ourfelves  with  what; 
happens  to  be  within  our  reach.  Befides,  ir  often 
falls  out  that  our  profpefl  is  enlarged,  together 
with  the  progrefs  we  make  in  our  purfuits  •,  and 
then  we  begin  to  remove  as  it  were  the  goal  we 
firft  aimed  at,  and  ftrive  perhaps  to  grafp  at  what 
we  never  thought  of  at  our  ftarting.  Thus  it 
happened  with  Cromwell,  who  certainly  never 
imagined,  at  his  firft  engaging  in  the  republican 
party,  any  more  than  others  of  the  fame  faflion, 
that  he  fnould  be  able  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  to 
reduce  the  kingdom  akogerher  into  a  ftate  of  fia- 
very  ;  but  the  farther  he  advanced  in  his  perni- 
cious proceedings,  the  more  rnifchicf  he  found  in 
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Ihis  power  to  do,  till,  at  lad,  he  coyld  be  cof^rent 
Avith  nothing  lefs  thafi  abfolure  fovcreignty  •,  and 
Vet,  were  '.Ve  to  examine  his  principies,  they  would 
be  found  perfeclly  uniform  and  confiftent. 

It  is  true  men  are  fometimes  prevailed  upOn  id 
ciiange  their  deftgns  or  alter  their  pilns,  ahLi  often 
are  forced  to  diffemble  for  a  feafon  •,  or  elfe,  by 
joining  cafually  with  men  of  different  principles,  are 
totally  confounded  in  all  their  meafures,  and  theif 
adions  are  warped  from  their  original  centre  •,  yet 
this  is  nothing  but  open  violence,  and  proves  ijO 
real  change  of  principle  :  but,  after  ail,  feme  part 
of  our  condudl,  perhaps,  will  hardly  coincide  with 
any  rule  at  all,  but  mull  be  confidered  as  totally 
pl^centric  and  unaccountable.  This,  however^ 
happens  (o  feldom,  that  there  is  fcarce  one  man  in 
a  thouland  whofe  conduct  and  aftions  cannot  bid 
traced  up  to  fome  common  fpring.  It  is  true, 
fome  people  make  the  lowclf.  the  moft  frivolous 
andlmpertinent  tribes  the  fole  bbjeft  of  their  pur- 
fuits  and  aftions  ;  yet  the  obtaining  Or  TiCcomplifh- 
ing  thcfe  trifles  is  all  they  want  or  wifn  for  i  and 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  grand 
motive  w!  icih  animates  and  give3  life  to  the  V'hole 
of  their  condu<ft.  In  a  word,  the  truth  of  vxhraj 
have  here  advanced  may  be  proved  to  any  realbna- 
ble  man's  conviftion  ;  and  the  obfervation  of  what 
palTes  in  the  world,  or  experience,  the  only  pro- 
per teft  in  all  cafes,  thoroughly  confirms  It. 

The  fum  of  my  reafoning  upon  rhis  fubjeift 
therefore  is  this,  tliat  every  man's  aftions  have,  in 
the  general  tenor  of  them,  a  certain  uniformity 
fufficlent  to  inform  the  world  wherein  his  pre  vail- 
ing pafTion  confifts  :  and  the  truth  of  tliis  we  fhail 
fee  abundantly  verified  in  the  CDndu,fl  of  Mr.  P--t. 

In  conformity  to  the  plan  here  laid  down,  it  will 
be  netelfary  to  examine  the  part  he  hath  acted  all 

L  along 
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along,  from  his  firfl  launching  out  into  life,  or,  at 
lead,  as  much  of  it  as  is  necefTary  for  our  prefent 
purpofe.  Before  he  received  a  certain  difguft  from, 
the  Whigs,  the  favourites  of  the  court  at  thai 
fime,  his  firft  fcheme  was,  to  climb  up  to  prefer- 
ment by  means  of  that  intereft  :  and  to  raife  him- 
felf  this  way,  he  muft,  from  meer  necefTity,  how- 
ever otherwife  difpofed,  have  entirely  co-operated 
with  their  meafures  in  every  circumftance  ;  for, 
"without  becoming  altogether  flexible,  he  never 
would  have  been  deemed  qualified  to  hold  any 
places  of  truft  or  profit :  but,  being  difappointed 
in  his  defign,  the  .next  alternative  which  naturally 
offered  itfelf,  to  one  lb  firmly  and  thoroughly  de- 
termined as  Mr.  P — t  to  accomplifh  his  ends  at 
any  rate,  was  to  render  himfelf  formidable  to  the' 
rniniiiry,  by  oppofing  their  meafures  and  detefting 
their  corrupt  practices.  This  he  did  both  by  pam~ 
pkteering,  andfpeechhig  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Being  naturally  a  man  of  exquifite  parts,  and  ex- 
trerhely  well  adapted,  on  account  both  of  his  ge- 
nius and  capacity,  for  an  undertaking  of  this  fort, 
he  foon  found  his  fuccefs  anfwerable  to  his  expec- 
tation :  and,  as  the  people  of  England,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Athens,  are  ever  fond  of  an  accufer 
of  chief  minifters,  or  of  perfons  in  trull  under  the 
government,  whether  they  are  really  guilty  or  not 
is  no  way  material,  the  popular  cry  was  entirely 
In  his  favour.  He  profefTed  the  moil  folemn  de- 
teOaticn  and  abhorrence  of  placemen  and  pen- 
fioners,  and  declared  he  never  would  be  reconciled 
to  either.  He  was  equally  an  enemy  to  all  m*an- 
ncr  of  bribery  and  corruption.  H^  had  certainly 
as  much  room  to  complain  of  thefe  abufes  as  ever 
any  man  had,  and  I  only  widi  that  the  prcfent 
times  afforded  lefs,  or  that  he  himfelf  had  given  us 
an  example  of  the  fame  difintereftednefs  and  inte- 
grity 
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grity  which  he   fo  conftantly  profefTed   and   ex-, 
liolled. 

The  late  war  happ^^ned  to  break  out  very  fea- 
fonably  for  him,  becaufc  he  was  jull  then  advanc- 
ing to  the  meridian  of  his  popularity ;  or,  rather, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  circumftancc,  it  would 
have  been  impofTible  for  him  to  fhine  forth  with  fq 
much  ludre.  The  avarice  and  pufiUanimity  of  the 
minifhry  at  that  time,  were  very  ample  fubje6ls  for 

an  orator  of  much  lefs  abilities  than  Mr.  P 1  to 

work  upon,  and  to  cxpofe  in  the  mod  pathetic  and 
plaufibie  fpeeches.  Thefemen,  by  their  infamous 
condu6l,  had  funk  the  reputation  of  their  country 
almoft  beneath  contempt;  which  fo,  enraged  the 
honeft  and  thinking  part  of  the  nation,  that  moft 
of  thofc'  who  formed  that  rniniftry  were  fbrced  to 
refign,  for  fear  of  the  popular  refentm.ent  which, 
their  mifcondufl  had  excited.  No  man,  perhaps, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  more  upon  this  occafion  than 
Mr.  P — t ;  for  being,  at  that  time,  member  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  flood  upon  the  only 
proper  ftage  to  difplay  his  abilities  •,  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  with  the  utmoft  credit  and  reputation. 
This  was  the  beft  opportunity  that  pofiibly  could 
happen  for  him  to  make  advantage  of  that  popula- 
rity which  his  eloquence  had  excited. 

The  city  of  London,  perceiving  the  aflual  dan- 
ger the  nation  was  in  from  every  threatning  cir- 
cumdance,  openly  and  warmly  publifhed  their  dif- 
approbation  of  the  pufillajiimous  and  ineffectual 
mc;afures  which  were  taken  to  (top.  the  progrefs  of 
tne  French  arms,  and  manifefted  their  relu6lance 
to  advance  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  unlefsi 
fome  honeft  and  refolute  patriot  was  introduced  to 
take  the  lead  at  the  helm,  and  to  retrieve  the  ho- 
nour of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  P — t  was  at  this  time 
in  higher  credit  and  efteem  with  the  public  than 
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any  man,  and  therefore  his  maje-fh/  made-  choice  o* 
him,  as  it  was  now  becon^e  a  matter  of  abfolute 
necefTity,  for  his  prime-minifter  •,  but,  on- accownc 
of  his  oppofmg  all  continental  conneclions,  he  was 
difmifled  from  his  office  ot  lecretary  of  ftate  -,  which, 
as  it  happened,  proved  a  very  favourable  circum-: 
ilance  to  him  ;  for  it  only  contributed  to  increafe 
his  popularity  more  than  ever.  Hts  majefly  per- 
ceiving the  difpolition  of  his  people,  that  Mr.  P — r 
was  now  become  their  idol  altogether,  thought  it 
mofl:  prudent  to  re-inftate  him.  The  fecretary  held 
his  office  \yith  much  credit  and  reputation  for  fe- 
veral  years,  and  rajfed  the  honour  of  his  country 
to  2^  pitch  which  England  never  knew  before. 
This  is  a  truth  which  ail  raank;ind  mufi:  own.  He 
a6led,  hov/ever,  at  this  time,  in  direft  oppoficion 
to  fome  of  hi^  former  political  maxims.  Inftead 
of  oppoiing  continental  conneclions,  he  now 
thought  proper  to  efpoufe  and  fupport  them  be-^ 
yond  any  pfhis  predeceffors. 

Kis  conduift  in  this  refpecfl:  hath  been  blam^ed  by 
fome  and  defended  by  others,  juft  as  they  were  in-? 
cHned  by  intereft  or  prejudice;  but  neither  of  them 
hath  ever  attempted  to  exaniine  this  mattrer  impar- 
tially. It  hath  been  the  pradlice  of  a  great  many 
to  condemn  him  without  mercy,  for  no.  other  rea- 
fon,  but  becaufe  he  changed  the  model  of  his  con- 
dufi,  and  vigoroufly  purfued  thofe  meaflirts  which 
he  liad  fo  often  execrated  and  anathematized  :  but 
this  was  altogether  owing  either  to  the  want  of  can- 
dour or  judgment.  It  is  certainly  in  the  higheft 
degree  commendable  for  any  man  to  acknowledge 
himfclf  in  the  wrong  when  he  hath  firft  difcovered 
hinr;felf  to  be  fo.  As  it  is  an  argument  of  a  great; 
mind  not  to  maintain  any  tenet  v;hich  our  undi.  r- 
ilanding  condemns  and  reprobates,  purely  becaufe 
•yv'^  laid  and  thought  fo  once,  fo  it  was  undoubtedly 

xi^ore 
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more  for  his  credit  to  change  the  model  of  his  con- 
dufl  than  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  his  country, 
only  to  be  thought  infallible  in  his  judgment  and 
confident  with  himfelf :  and  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
with  all  the  wife  men  of  antiquity,  that,  to  con- 
quer one's  felf,  is  by  fur  the  moil  difficult  of  ail  con- 
quers. 

Therefore,  to  clear  this  matter  a  little  better 
than  I  have  feen  it  hitherto  done,  I  (hail  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  quellion  is  not,  whether  continental 
connecflions  are  detrimental  or  advantageous  to 
Kngland,  when  confidered  in  their  general  tendency; 
this  I  look  upon  as  a  matter  pretty  well  fettled,  al- 
though never  properly  examined  ;  but  the  qucftion 
is,  whether  or  no  thele  connections  were  really  ad- 
vantageous for  us  at  that  particular  jundturc?  We 
oftentimes  fee  that,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  num- 
ber of  unforefeen  evcncs,  we  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  breaking  in  upon  general  rules,  and  of 
making  ufe  of  fome  expedients  to  furmount  the  dif- 
ficulties we  happen  to  meet  with;  which,  upon 
any  other  occafion,  would  be  altogether  unjuHiifia- 
ble.  There  are  not  many  circumftances,  befides 
the  apprchenfion  that  fome  prince  upon  the  conti- 
nent is  in  the  high  road  to  ercdt  univerfal  monarchy, 
that  will  juftify  our  interpofing  there  ;  which  was 
by  no  means  the  cafe  this  laft  war:  and,  for  this 
half  a  century  pafled,  we  have  been  certainly  more 
buly,  with  refpe(^  to  thefe  foreign  Jilliances,  than 
was  confillent.  with  our  intereft.  But,  if  we  con- 
fider  our  circumftances,  when  Mr.  P — t  efpoufed 
cpntinental  meafures,  wc  fhall  find  his  condu6l  to 
be  not  only  jullifiable,  or  equally  prudent  with 
any  other  which  he  might  have  purfued  ;  but  alfo, 
by  far  preferable  to  any  whereof  that  jun6lure 
would  admit 

It  is  as  invariable  a  rule  as  any  in  the  whole 
fyllem  of  thofe  which  pertain  to  the  province  of  the 
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ftatefman  or  the  general,  that  the  enemy*s  attentiori 
Ihould  be  diverted,  if  poffible,  from  thac  pare 
againll  which  the  chief  defign  is  levelled,  or  which 
is  the  principal  objeft  in  view  •,  for,  by  amufing 
them,  or  engaging  them  in  operations  for  their 
more  immediate  defence,  or  for  fome  other  pur- 
pofe,  of  the  neceflity  or  utility  whereof  they  feem 
to  be  fatisfied :  during  this 'time,  it  is  more  thari 
probable,  an  opportunity  may  be  gained  to  attack 
with  fuccefs,  and  to  fecure  with  eafe,  either  the 
chief  obje£t  of  the  war  itfelf,  or  fomething  elfe 
which,  at  the  conclufion  of  it,  will  amount  to  an 
equivalent  -,  as  fuch  an  acquifition  may  be  eafily  ex- 
changed, if  any  thing  more  advantageous  will  be 
ceded  in  lieu  of  it ;  for  what  is  advantageous  to 
one  nation  is  not  always  fo  to  another,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  fometimes  detrimental.  So,  for  in- 
ilancc,  would  the  retention  of  fome  confiderable 
and  expenfive  fortrefs  upon  the  French  coaft  be  to 
us,  although  it  might  be,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the 
ntmoft  importance  to  France.  And  I  think  it  al- 
mofl:,  if  not  altogether,  an  invariable  maxim,  that 
a  nation  at  war  with  another  fhould  direct  all  her 
art  to  fecure  and  poffefs  herfelf  of  thofe  places 
which  may  be  retained  with  mofb  eafe  both  durin* 
the  war  and  afterv/ards. 

With  this  rule  Mr.  P- t's  condufl  was  per- 
fectly confjflent  •,  and  it  cannot  well  be  difputed 
bur,  that  the  divcrfion  made  by  the  £nglifh  upon 
the  continent  was  of  the  utmoft  imp'ortance  to  fa- 
cilitate our  reduftion  of  the  French  colonies.  It  is 
altogether  childifh  to  affirm,  that  it  was  quite  im- 
polTible  for  the  French  to  invade  us  at  home,  or  to 
fend  fnccours  to  America,  before  their  fleet,  I 
mean,  was  totally  deftroyed  :  if  the  wind  had  held 
againft  us  but  four  and  twenty  hours,  we  have  no 
room  to  queilion  but  that  the  Brell:  expedition 
•%'ould  have  fucccedcd  in  their  dcfign  againfh  Ire- 
land ; 
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land'i  for  I  do  not  fee  what  could  have  hindered 
them,  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  Thuroc 
was  able  to  make  an  cafy  defcent  there:  and  it 
will  appear  equally  foolifh  to  every  underflanding 
man,  for  any  one  to  affirm,  that  our  nation  is,  by 
any  means,  inaccefTible.  It  is  true  their  fleet  may 
pofTibly  pay  dear  for  their  infolence  •,  yet  every 
man  will  own,  that  fixty  or  fourlcore  thoufand 
French  in  arms  upon  an  Englilh  coaft  would  be  no 
very  agreeable  circumiiance  ;  and  fuch  a:n  event  is 
not  at  all  impofllble,  although,  perhaps,  not  very 
probable  :  and,  though,  in  time,  they  may  be  to- 
tally cut  off,  yet  they  may  certainly  do  a  great  deal 
of  mifchief  firft ;  and  the  French,  we  ail  know^^ 
have  facrificed  a  great  many  more  than  this  num- 
ber in  Germany.  They  might  alio,  in  the  mean 
time,  fend  an  army  no  lefs  numerous  into  their 
colonies,  which  would  have  foon  enabled  them  to 
make  a  total  conqueft  of  ours  in  their  once  forlorn 
condition.  But  the  truth  of  tlie  matter  is,  tho 
French  have  been  as  much  infatuated  and  mirtaken 
in  their  condu(5t,  as  we  have  been  judicious  and 
fuccefsful :  and  1  am  fully  fatisfied,  that,  unlefs 
they  are  perfectly  blind  to  their  own  intcreft,  they 
will  adbpC  and  purfue  very  different  meafures  up- 
on any  future  occafion,  although  I  do  not  iee  how 
it  will  be  in  their  power  to  do  much  mifchief  if  we 
are  properly  attentive  to  keep  up  and  increafe  our 
navy.   , 

I  would  farther  obferve,  that  it  was  not  material 
whether  a  diverfion  was  made  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion ot  our  enemies  upon  the  continent  or  any 
where  elfe ;  for  we  wanted  only  to  keep  their 
forces  at  bay,  that  thereby  their  colonics  might  be 
\th  the  more  cxpofed.  Couki  we  have  done  this 
by  penning  them  up  in  the  iflands  of  Sicily  or  Cor- 
fica,  which  are  no  part  of  the  Gonu'nenr,  the  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  cherrfroiri  on  our  part  would  EJive 

been 
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been  jnft  the  fame.  But,  as  this  wa$  impofflbfej- 
it  was  our  duty  to  make  a  diverfion  v/here  we 
could.  A  great  deal  more  may  be  faid  to  vindicate 
Mr.  P-  -t's  condu6l  in  this  refped,  but  I  muft  not 
forget  my  fubjecSt. 

He  hath  been  blamed,  I  know,  for  not  fending 
a  competent  number  of  forces  for  the  redudion  of 
Quebec  -,  but  we  ought  to  confider  how  often  fuch 
things  may  happen  for  want  of  a  fufficient  infor- 
mation of  the  nature  and  ftrength  of  the  place  , 
and  fome  allowances  certainly  (hould  be  made  for 
many  other  circumitances  which  may  have  led  him 
into  fuch  a  miftake:  but,  if  fuccefs  had  not  fortu- 
nately attended  that  expedition,  he  would  have 
been  highly  cenfured  for  it  I  am  fatisfied.  The  at- 
tack upon  Belleifle  is  certainly  altogether  indefen- 
fible,  and  our  forces  might  have  been  much  better 
employed  in  many  other  fervices  -,  but  our  expedi- 
tions and  defcents  upon  the  coaft  of  France  were" 
of  fome  ufe,  and  might  have  been  of  more,  if 
they  had  not  been  laid  afide  on  account  of  the  dif- 
aller  at  St.  Cas  \  but  this  was  certainly  owing  to 
the  mifconduft  of  the  commanding  officers,  as 
their  continuing  on  (hore,  when  they  perceived 
they  could  be  of  no  farther  fervice,  favoured  more 
of  infolence  and  folly  than  of  common  prudence 
or  generaliliip  :  nor  do  I  remember  ro  have  ictw 
any  tolerable  vindication  of  their  conduit  in  this 
alfalr.  Upon  the  v»'hole,  Mr.  P— t's  miniftry,  I 
think,  defcrves  the  highell  applaufe  and  panegy- 
ric ;  and  appears  to  have  great  fuperiority  over  the 
moft  celebrated  conduct  of  the  belt  minillers  that 
England  ever  had  before  him. 

The  txpence  to  which  the  nation  was  put,  during 
this  period,  v/as,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  very 
great  •,  and  the  t'upplies  railed  for  the  fervice  of  the 
war  were  more  immenfe  than  ever  •,  befides,  we  do 

not 


bot  find  that  bribery  was  in  the  leafl-  difcou raged ;  for 
Ihe  duke  of  N  -le  did,  all  this  while,  jufl:  as  he  ufed 
to  do,  and  fccured  the  boroughs  every  where,  by 
means  of  the  moft  unbounded  venality  for  his  crea- 
tures. The  number  of  placemen  and  penfionerswa^ 
rather  incrcafed  than  dmiinifhed  at  this  time  •,  and  I 
could  wifb  that  he  himlelf,  after  fo  many  years  un- 
rivalled glory,  had  not  fliamefully  ftained  his  re- 
putation by  adding  one  to  that  number.  It  hath 
been  induftrioufly  reported,  by  many  of  thole  who 
did  not  wifh  him  very  well,  that  he  had  no  great 
(hare  in  projefting  or  concerting  thofe  mealures 
which  were  fo  much  the  admiration  of  all  men  at 
that  time  ;  how  far  himfelf,  or  any  other,  may  be 
deemed  the  proje6lor  of  any  particular  plan,  I 
know  not,  nor  is  it  very  material ;  for,  after  ali, 
there  is  abundant  room  for  applaufe  and  commen- 
dation, as  it  was  by  his  magnanimous  and  refolute 
condud  that  they  were  carried  into  execution.  To 
afcertain  the  (hare  of  merit  which  is  due  to  every 
bne  concerned  in  concerting  and  executing  plans 
of  fo  extenfive  a  nature,  would  be  as  uleieTs  as  ic 
would  be  endlefs  ;  yet  I  think  it  a  fign  of  a  weak 
mind,  not  to  allow  due  praife  to  a  minifter  whofc 
meafures  and  plans  are  properly  conduced. 

We  have  now  purfued  him  almoft  to  the  time  of 
nls  refignation,  the  caufe  of  which  we  fhall  examine 
in  this  place.  He  hath  openly  declared,  that  his  re- 
fignation was  altogether  owing  to  an  oppofition 
which  was  made  to  Ibme  of  his  meafures  at  the  coun- 
cil-board. He  propofed,  it  feems,  that  a  fquadron 
Ihould  be  immediately  difpatched  againll  Cadizj 
or  fome  other  port  on  the  coalt  of  Spain,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  carrying  thofe  defigns  into 
execution  which  were  at  that  time  in  agitation; 
and  which  were  formed  in  confcquence  of  a  treaty 
Utcly  concluded   between   thj  courts  of  Madnd 
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and  Verfailles.    He  infifted  upon  an  Implicit  com- 
pliance with  this  propofal  of  his,  without  inform- 
ing the  council  what  intelliorence  he  had  received 
concerning  this  matter  ;  in  which  alone  he  was  to 
blame,  as  it  was  more  than  any  man,  but  an  ab- 
folute  monarch,  could  expeft  or  defire.     But  they 
were   to  blame  alfo,  on  their  fide,  for  not  having 
taken  this  ftep  fooner,  becaufe   they  knew  well 
enough,  how  ill  the  Spaniards  had  behaved,  and 
how  long  they  had  trifled  with  our  court  about  an 
explanation  of  this  treaty.     It  is   an  unalterable 
maxim  in  politics,  that  all  treaties  fubfifting  be- 
tween different  nations  fhould  be  no  fooner  made 
than  publiQied  •,  that  all  powers,  which  may  any 
way  be  affedled   by  thefe  treaties,  may  know  in 
tvhat  manner  they  are  to  conduct  themfelves  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace  and  tranqui- 
lity.    Every  power  hath  a  natural  and  undoubted 
right  to  demand  an  open  and  public  explanation 
of  thefe  treaties ;  and,  if  this  demand  is  not  im- 
mediately complied  with,  hath  the  fame  right  to 
make  war  upon  the  offending  party  -,  for  no  rea- 
fonable  caufe  can  be  prefumed  to  exift,  why  thefe 
treaties  Ihould  not  be  made  public  :  the  only  rea- 
fon,  therefore,  why  fuch  a  demand   is  not  com- 
plied with,  muft  be,  that  they  contain  fomething 
to  the  prejudice  of  a  neighbour  nation.    Mr.  P— t, 
and  ail  the  council,  would  have  only  done  what  it 
was  their  duty  to  do;  and,  in  fo  doing,  would 
have  violated  no  law,  neither  human  nor  divine, 
becaufe  the  former  fhould  be  always  grounded  up- 
on the  latter,  had   they  proceeded  immediately  to 
make  war  upon   the  Spanifli   nation,  upon  their 
non-compliance  with  our  demand,  relative  to  the 
treaty  juft  then  concluded  between  them  and  our 
enemies:  and  our  miniftry  muft   all  know,  that 
their  conduce  in  declaring  war  againft  the  Spani- 
ards 
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ards  would  have  been  full  as  juftifiable  then  as  ic 
was  afterwards.  The  great  objecft  of  war  fhould 
always  be  the  prclervation  of  peace  -,  and  delays 
are  ever  dangerous.  I  fhall  therefore  obferve,  witll 
refpeft  to  Mr.  P — t's  condu6l  in  this  affair,  that, 
although  he  was  right  in  his  judgment  touching  a 
Spanifli  war,  he  was,  notwithftanding,  to  blame 
for  not  fubmitting  his  intelligence  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  council  -,  and,  confequently,  that  his 
receding  from  his  office  was  entirely  an  adl  of  his 
own,  becaufe  he  had  received  no  provocation  to 
juftify  his  doing  fo  :  but,  were  this  argument  fpun 
as  far  as  it  will  bear,  a  great  deal  more  may  be  laid 
In  favour  of  Mr.  P — t. 

Now,  to  lum  up  Mr.  P t's  character,  I  fhall 

briefly  obferve,  that  his  conduct  is  animated  and 
noble,  his  capacity  extenfive  and  equal  to  the  moft 
important  ftations,  his  underftanding  clear,  and 
his  judgment  found,  although  he  feems  fometimes 
to  be  hurried  too  far  by  the  impetuofity  of  his  tem- 
per :  I  fmcerely  wifli  that  this  was  all,  or,  at  leafl:, 
that  I  had  nothing  worfe  to  fay  of  him.  Plis 
(hifting  parties,  or,  indeed,  his  being  of  any  party 

at  all  -,  his  malignant  invcdives  againit  the  c r, 

upon  the  fcore  of  it's  pra£tifing  bribery,  and  his 
joining  afterwards  in  all  thefe  criminal  meafures,  of 
which  he  had  profeflcd  the  mod  folemn  deteftation 
before,  are  too  glaring,  as  well  as  too  melancholy, 
proofs  of  the  meannefs  of  his  principles.  Altho' 
the  management  of  boroughs  was  left  entirely  to 
the  duke  of  N — tie,  his  colleague,  who  minded 
little  or  no  other  bufinefs  ;  yet,  if  he  lii-ld  that 
pracl;ice  in  the  fame  deteftation  which  he  profelTed 
to  do  before  he  came  into  the  miniftry,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  exerted  himfelf  properly  to 
put  a  Hop  to  it :  but  he  was  io  far  from  doing  fo, 
^:ac  he  never  fignified  the  leaft  dif^pprobation  of 
M  2  it 
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St  as  we  hear  of-,  and,  to  confirm  us  in  the  beliei^ 
that  he  had  nothing  but  his  own  private  intereft  in.' 
view,  when  he  had  no  farther  hopes  of  augmenting, 
his  fortune  in  a  public  ftation,  he  meanly  accepted 
of  a  penfion,  and  approved,  in,  his  own  conduft, 
of  what  he  had  fo  often  condemned  in  others.  His 
fetting  out  in  life  upon  a  Whig  plan,  and  his  join- 
ing the  Tory  faftion  when  he  had  met  with  a  dif- 
appointment  in  his  purfuit  of  that  plan,  and  railing 
at  the  meafures  of  the  court  indifcriminately,  are  ali 
moft  inconteflible  proofs,  that  he  was  firmly  re- 
folved  to  wriggle,  or  force,  himfelf  into  place  an4 
preferment  at  any  rate  •,  not  in  the  leaft  regarding, 
whether  he  efi'edled  his  defign  by  fubmitting  to  ail 
the  obfequious  fervility  and  blind  obedience  which 
court  favourites  require,  or  by  rendering  himfelf 
fo  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  force  himfelf  into 
power  by  pure  dint  of  violence  •,  thefe,  it  feems, 
being  almoft  the  only  methods  for  a  court  adven- 
turer v/hereby  to  raife  himfelf.  His  prevailing 
pafiion  appears  very  evidently  to  be  avarice,  which 
he  hath  fortunately  been  able  to  decorate  with  all 
the  luftre  of  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  -,  and,  it 
muft  be  acknov/ledged,  he  is  not  the  firil  who 
hath  had  the  addrefs  to  clothe  and  wrap  up  the 
meaneft  of  principles  in  the  captivating  robes  of 
the  mod  generous  and  difinterefte J  virtue ;  for 
tjiis,  indeed,  hath  been  univerfally  the  prac'liice  of 
all  ages,  although  few  before  him  have  fucceeded 
lo  well  in  drawing  on  the  mafk  upon  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  When  we  confider  this  as  the  centre 
of  his  adlions,  we  fhall  find  his  condu6l  regular  and 
uniform,  according  to  the  rule  I  have  already  laid 
down-,  but,  if  his  condufl  is  examined  upon  any 
•other  principle,  it  will  appear  full  of  inconfiften- 
cies  and  abfurdities. 
'  "  .  Elegant 
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Elegant  pride  and  avarice  are  eafily  reconclle- 
able,  and  o^ten  dwell  in  the  fame  breatt;  we  need 
not  therefore  wonder  that  his  governing  paflion  is 
tinctured  with  ambition  for  titles  and  honours. 
The  exigencies  ot  lite  are  naturally  required,  and 
the  luxuries  of  it  alfo  are  commonly  fought  for  be- 
fore v/e  think  of  honours  and  precedencies-,  but 
•yet,  when  we  pofTcfs  the  former,  we  feldom  fail 
to  be  ambitious  of  the  latter  •,  and  nature  feems  to 
operate  in  him  as  it  commonly  doth  in  others,  al- 
though he  did  not  accept  of  a  peerage  ;  for  his  re- 
fufal  could  not  be  fo  much  owing  to  his  modefty, 
having  already  accepted  of  a  penfion,  as  to  his 
pride  •,  becaufe  he  knew  well  enough,  that  no  ti- 
tles could  dignify  him,  or  make  him  more  known, 
than  his  juftly  admired  conduft  had  done  already  -, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  buried  his 
name  almoft  in  a  total  oblivion  :  he  fagely  fecured, 
however,  a  peerage  for  his  family.  It  is  true,  he 
deferved  of  his  king  and  country  as  well  as  any  maa 
of  his  time  *,  yet  I  do  not  know  of  a  fingle  argu- 
ment that  can  be  offered  to  extenuate  the  cenfure 
whi^h  his  condud,  in  this  matter,  hath  drawn  upon 
him  ;  for,  although  his  m — ty's  condud  was  ex- 
tremely laudable  for  paying  due  regard  to  merit, 
yet  his  accepting  of  a  penfion,  without  any  man- 
her  of  necefllty,  was,  in  him,  highly  culpable, 
not  only  becaufe  his  conduct  therein  was  oppofite 
to  his  former  avowed  principles,  but,  becaufe  it 
was  equally  oppofite  to  'what  the  condudl  of  an  ho- 
ned man  ought  to  be.  Whatever  his  fortune  was 
before  he  held  any  places  under  the  government, 
one,  who  lb  conftantly  preached  up  the  do6lrine  of 
frugality,  mud,  without  doubt,  have  been  able  to 
make  a  very  ample  addition  to  it,  while   he  was 

in  employment.    I  know  that  my  lord  H d, 

then  Mr.  F x,  a  genius  of  indifputable  abi- 
lities 
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litics  for  calculations  of  this  kind,  declared  that 

the  places  cf  either  of  the  fecretaries  of  ft e 

would  be  worth  no  lefs  than  twenty-eight  thou- 
fand  pouncis,  to  each  of  them,  the  firll  year  after 

his   late  m ty's  demife  ;  and,  if  io,   I   am 

fure  Mr.  P t  might  eafily  have  made  a  fhift  to 

fupport  himfelf  without  a  penfion.  I  really  lament 
his  throwing  away  a  reputation,  fo  nobly  acquired, 
for  the  fake  of  a  few  thoufands  :  fuch  a  conduft, 
in  fo  illuflrious  a  citizen,  gives  us  a  very  unfavour- 
able idea  of  modern  virtue,  efpecially  if  compared 
with  that  of  the  old  Romans,  who,  as  hiilorians 
tell  us,  "  chofe  rather  to  live  in  penury,  in  a  fiou- 
rifhing  ftate,  than  to  abound  with  riches  in  a  de- 
clining one.'* 

With  refpeft  to  my  lord  1' pie,  I  fhall  only 

obferve,  that,  as  the  war,  and  his  management  of 

it,  v?as  the  chief  occafion  of  Mr.  P ■ t's  being 

fo  much  djilinguiPned;  fo  his  intimate  ccnnedions 
with  the  gentleman  above-named,  was,  perhaps, 
the  principal  caufe,  v/hy  this  peer  became  fo  con- 
fpicuous  and  celebrated  :  but  his  countenancing 
and  encouraging  the  detefiable  autlior  of  the 
North -Briton,  contributes  not  a  liuie  to  fink  hia 
reputaiion  in  the  opinion  of  all  honefc  men. 

The  earl  of  B— te,  late  lord-trcafurer,  is  the  next 
illuflrious  perfonage  whofe  charafler  and  conduct 
I  fiiall  examine,  and  v,diofe  (hort-lived  adminiltra- 
tion  hath  beeti  the  fubjeft  of  fo  much  political  de- 
bate. I  fiiall  trsce  him  from  his  firft  appearance  in 
a  public  character  at  court,  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
fignation  ;  or,  at  leatl,  I  fiiail  do  fo  as  far  as  k  may 
be  neceflary  for  my  prefent  nurpofe,  as  being  the 
only  fure  way  to  form  an  impartial  and  right  judg- 
ment of  him  :  I  Ihall  therefore  feize  him  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  groom  of  the  dole  to  his  prefent  m--ty, 
when  prince  of  Wales,  as  being  the  firft  confpicu- 

ous 
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Oils  flation  wherein  I  meet  with  him,  without  runn- 
ing into  infignificant  and  nfekls  enquiries  concern- 
ing his  advancement  to  that  llation.  There  is  no 
candid  and  impartial  man  that  will  blam.e  him,  or 
any  one  elle,  for  iccrking  to  advance  himfclf,  by 
proper  means,  to  any  ftation  at  court,  or  under 
the  government,  provided  his  capacity  and  abili- 
ties ihould  be  equal  to  the  importance  of  it;  for 
all  the  king's  fubje6ls  have  naturally  an  equal  right, 
and  no  more,  to  every  ftation  indifcriminately,  and 
without  any  diftin(5lion  excepting  that  of  merit 
only. 

A  ftation  which  required  fo  much  attendance 
upon  the  young  pr--ce's  pcrfon,  could  never  fail 
to  furniih  him  with  opportunities  enough,  by 
means  of  which  he  might  ingratiate  himlelf  in  his 
future  lovereign's  favour  and  engage  his  cftecm. 
If,  for  this  end,  he  pradlifed  nothing  unworthy  or 
unbecoming  a  gentleman  of  honour  and  integrity, 
but  took  due  care  to  inftil  and  fix  in  the  young  p— e's 
mind  the  principles  of  virtue,  as  far  as  he  found 
it  in  his  power  to  do  fo,  I  think,  for  the  reft,  he 
fhould  not  only  be  cxcuftd  but  commended.  No 
man  in  his  fenfes  would  have  thought  it  prudent,  or 
becoming  him,  to  render  himfelf  obnoxious  to  his 
prince,  unlefs  honefty  and  truth  lliould  give  oftcnce 
to  him;  but,  as  his  royal  pupil  had  not  hitherto 
afted  in  a  public  capacity,  lie  could  h.irdly  be 
guilty  of  any  milhikes  to  give  him  much  occafion 
to  expoftulate  with  him  or  upbraid  him  :  and,  it 
he  condu<5tcd  himftlf  only 'as  he  ought  to  do,  it 
was  but  natutal  for  a  young  youth,  v.-iiofe  perlbn 
he  fo  frequently  attended,  no  matter  whether  a 
prince  or  any  other,  to  conceive  a  particular  eftccm 
and  regard  for  him.  I  thmk,  in  this  cafe,  there 
can  be  no  medium  ;  becaufe  he  muft,  from  the 
nature  of  liis  ftation,  unavoidably  render  himfeif 

cither 
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chhsf  beloved  or  hated  •,  for  as  much  as  children  wiH 
ever  have  a  regard  for  thole  by  whom  they  think 
they  are  well  ufed.  Befides,  an  example  of  virtue, 
gentlenefs  and  affability,  mufl-  be  of  the  utmoft 
fervice  to  make  a  fuitableimprefTion  upon  the  mind 
of  the  young  prince,  and  to  fix  in  him  that  fweet- 
nefs  of  difpofition  whereof,  by  the  confeffion  of  all 
men,  our  amiable  fovereign  is  fo  amply  poflfefTed; 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm  in  what  manner 
the  noble  lord,  of  whom  I  am  novvfpeaking,  hath 
acquitted  himfelf  in  this  ftation  :  but  I  think,  that, 
unlefs  we  affume  the  impudence  of  the  author  of 

the  North-Briton,  and  give  his  m -y  the  lye 

openly,  we  have  fufficient  grounds  to  believe  that 
he  discharged  his  duty  with  credit  to  himfelf  and 
greatly  to  the  latisfadion  of  his  prince.  His  mod 
virulent  enemies,  with  all  their  torrent  of  calumny, 
have  never  been  able  to  bring  him  in  guilty  of  any 
failure  or  mifcondud  in  this  refpefl.  I  (hall  there- 
fore look  upon  him  as  very  juilly  entitled  to  the 
efteem  of  all  honed  men,  for  the  pains  he  hath 
taken  to  cherifh  and  improve  thofe  principles  of 
virtue  which  he  found  in  the  royal  mind :  I  am 
fure,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking  fo, 
efpecially  when  I  confider  how  much  fome  of  thof^ 
■who  fat  upon  the  Engliili  throne  have  been  mifled 
in  their  youth  by  a  wrong  education  or  bad  exam- 
ples ;  and  of  this  we  have  but  too  melancholy  an 
inftance  in  the  conduft  of  our  late  monarch  king 
Charles  the  Second. 

it  is  needlefs,  perhsps,  to  obferve,  that  it  hath 
been  but  too  often  the  praclice  of  malignant  and 
defigning  courtiers  in  all  ages,  who  dilcovered  that 
others  ftood  before  them  in  their  prince's  favour, 
to  invent  and  propagate  the  mod  odious  and  dan- 
gerous, as  well  as  the  mod  intricate  and  myderi- 
ous,  falQiGods  to  blacken  their  characters,  with  a 

vievs^ 
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view  to  fink  their  reputation,  and,  if*  pofTible,  to 
render  them  altogether  deteftable.  In  facred  writ 
we  meet  with  two  very  remarkable  inftances  of 
this  kind,  in  the  cafe  of  Mordecai  and  of  Da- 
niel ;  but  to  quote  inftances  would  be  endlefs. 
Thus,  it  feems,  the  envied  fituation  of  this  noble 
lord  hath  been  a  means  unfortunately  to  expofe 
him  to  this  kind  of  calumny  \  but  from  the  guilt 
of  which  every  man,  who  is  poffefled  of  the  lead 
lindure  of  humanity,  v.-ould  readily  acquit  him, 
when  he  confiders  the  malice  of  his  accuiers,  and 
the  total  non-exiftence  of  any  evidence  to  counte- 
nance or  fupport  the  truth  of  their  affertions.  I 
am  fure,  there  is  no  man,  were  he  to  make  the 
cafe  his  own,  but  would  think  himfelf  extremely 
ill  ufed  that  any  (houkl  accufe  him  without  evi- 
dence, and  condemn  him  without  iuftice  i  for, 
certainly,  the  very  exiftence  of  juftice  is  taken 
away,  where  a  fentence  of  condemnation  is  pafled 
without  evidence.  The  moft  cruel  and  barbarous 
anafTination  is  that  of  a  man's  chara6ler,  as  no  mart 
of  honour  would  think  himfelf  happy,  when  he 
finds  himfelf  robbed  of  his  honefty  and  virtue, 
though  he  is,  in  the  mean  time,  really  poffefled  of 
both  :  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  a 
man  of  firm  and  unfhaken  virtue,  would  much 
fooner  expofe,  or  facrifice,  his  life,  than  his  reputa- 
tion. I  think,  therefore,  that  thofe  who  are  bafe 
enough  to  pradife  this  kind  of  villainy,  dcfervc 
much  the  fame  treatment  as  murderers  i  the  abate- 
ment is  only  to  be  made  becaufe  our  reputation  is 
fometlmes  retrievable,  although  our  life  is  not  lo. 

The  next  ftr.ge  worth  our  notice  whereon  wc 
difcover  him,  is,  in  the  capacity  of  a  fecretary  of 
Hate  to  our  prefent  fovcreign,  when  he  begin  to 
be  confidcred  as  chief  minlfter.  Indeed  wc  have 
z  great  deal  of  room  to  think,  that  his   influence 

N  was 
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was  very  confiderable  in  our  councils  all  the  time 
he  was  in  employment  -,  partly,  becaufe  of  his 
credit  with  the  king;  and, .partly,  becaufe  he  oc- 
cupied, at  different  times,  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  two  of  the  moft  exalted  offices  under  the  go- 
vernment. I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  afcertain 
what  fliare  of  merit  properly  belongs  to  him  from 
the  meafures  and  atchievements  of  this  glorious  pe- 
riod •,  but,  if  we  may  believe  his  enemies,  who 
liberally  afcribe  to  him  almoft  every  tranfaction,  f 
own,  I  cannot  think  him  inferior  to  the  favourite 
minifter  of  this  nation.  The  only  abatement  I  have 
to  make,  is,  upon  the  fcore  of  the  late  unpopular 
cyder  aft,  which  I  heartily  wi(h  had  never  exifted. 
It  is  true,  that  wife  and  refolute  minifter  had  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
and  to  point  out  the  moft  effe6lual  way  to  reduce 
our  enemies,  and  to  bring  them  to  reafonable 
terms  •,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  inconfiderabie  fiiare 
of  merit  due  to  one  who  could  fucceed  him  with 
equal  reputation. 

The  firft  remarkable  event  we  meet  with  during 
his  adminiftration,  is,  the  reduction  of  Martinico, 
which  was  a  conqueft  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
this  nation,  although  we  did  not  happen  to  retain 
It.  As  this  blow  was  the  laft,  fo  it  was  alfo  as  ef* 
fedlual  as  any  that  was  given  to  the  French  during 
this  war ;  I  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to 
magnify  it  to  an  importance  beyond  what  it  really 
deferves.  I  tliink  Mr.  P-— t's  condud  can  never 
be  juftified  for  not  making  this  place  the  object  of 
his  attention  fo  loon  as  our  lea-ft»rces  in  the  Weft- 
Jndies  were  difengaged  -,  to  which  he  might  have 
added  thofe  which  were  injudicioufly  fent  for  the 
reduftion  of  Beileifle,  together  with  as  many  more 
as  would  have  been  thouo;ht  neceflarv  :  it  is  more 
candid  to  own  this  miftake,  than  to  palliate  or  de- 
fend it  with  a  flood  of  impertinence. 

It 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  noble  e — 1,  of  whom 
1  am  fpeaking,  took  his  flation  at  the  head  of 
the  Treafury  \  which,  it  feems,  gave  no  fmall  of- 
fence to  his  predecefTor,  as  well  as  ro  many  more 
of  his  veteran  adherents.  This  change  in  the  mi- 
niftry  immediately  gave  rife  to  a  ki-^..!  of  paper  war, 
confifting  entirely  of  a  deluge  of  fcurrility  and  non- 
fenfe;  and,  amongft  others,  brought  the  celebrated 

Mr.  W kes  and  his  North-Briton  upon  the 

ftage  -,  whofe  condu<5t  I  fhall  confider  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  fequel. 

The  reafon  for  which  the  veteran  minifler,  who 
had  fo  long  been  firil  lord  of  the  Treafury,  re- 
figned  that  office,  was,  it  feems,  becaufe  my  lord 

B te,  at  that  time  fecretary  of  ftate,  had  not 

only  oppofed  the  continuance  of  the  fublidy  granted 
to  Pruffia,  but  alio  the  motion  made  by  him  for 
obtaining  two  millions  of  money,  by  a  vote  of  cre- 
dit, to  anfvver  the  unprovided  and  unforefeen  exi- 
gencies of  th^  war.  A  demand  of  this  kind  mufl: 
appear,  to  every  thinking  man,  in  the  highefl:  de- 
gree extravagant  and  opprefTive,  even  though  the 
nation  had  been  in  a  much  better  condition  to 
grant  it ;  but  it  muft  ftill  appear  much  more  un- 
reafonable,  if  we  confider  the  immenfe  debt  we 
had  already  contrafted,  and  the  exorbitant  taxes 
impofed  upon  almoft  every  thing.  From  the  whole 
tenor  of  that  minifter's  condudl,  upon  this,  as  well 
as  upon  every  other  occafion,  one  would  be  apt  to 
believe  him  much  better  calculated,  by  his  extra^ 
vagant  difpofition,  to  live  among  the  inexhauftible 
mines  of  Porafi,  than  between  the  verdant  and 
pafture-bcaring  hills  of  Great-Britain  ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  freely  own,  I  heartily  wiHi  him,  were 
it  only  for  his  own  fatisfaftion,  wafted  by  a  gentle 
gale  into  that  region,  where  the  mod  unbounded 
Igxury  of  the  miniltcr  is  confillenc  with  the  good 
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of  the  flate,  or,  rather,  where  it  is  conducive  to 
it. 

The    difcontinuance  of  our  fubfidy  to   Pruflia 
was  certainly  a  wile  and  prudent  mealure,  and  the 
event  hath  nov/  proved  it  ro  be  lb  beyond  contra- 
diiftion.     Our  treaty  and  alliance  vvich  that  power 
was,  from  the  beginning,  a  meafure  altogether  in- 
defenhble,  and  refieds  no  great  honour  upon  Mr. 
P — t's  fagaciry.     Had  h:ilf  me  fum  expended  this 
v/ay  been  employed  in  the  court  of  Peterfburg,  it 
■would  have  been  of  infinitely  greater  fervice  both 
with  refpec^l  to  Prufila  and  Great-Britain  •,  and  I 
am  really  afhamed  that  we  fhould  be  lb  bhnd  to 
our  own  intered:,  and  to  that  of  mankind,  as  not 
to  do  fo  i  for  it  was  very  evident,   that  the  king 
of  PruHla  was  more  than  a  match  to  the  emprefs- 
quecn  unaffifted  •,  and,  confequently,  the  war  be- 
tween thefe  two  contending  powers  would  have 
been  quickly  decided,  if  the  Ruffians  had  not  di- 
vided his  forces.     The  Ruffians  nianifeftly  a6led 
upon  no  other  pripciple  but  becaufe   they  were 
fubfidifed  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Verfailles, 
as  appears  from   every  part  of  their  condud,  and 
particularly  from  their  treating  with  us  before  we 
foolihy  n^ifted  fides,  and   chofe   an   alliance  with 
Prufiia.     By  this  means  we  might  have  eafily  luc- 
coured  the  king  of  Pruffia,  if  that  was  really  ne- 
cefiary,  only  by  reducing  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  by  converting  them  into  auxiliaries  to 
fight  our  own  battles  -,  and  we  did  not  want  fnip- 
ing  to  tranfplant  them  into  Hanover,  without  giv- 
ing offence  to  any  power  upon  the  continent.     In- 
deed our  war  with  France,  and  that  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia  with  the  emprefs-queen,  had  nothing  com- 
mon to  both  in  them ;  and  no  man,  I  believe,  is 
fo  foolifn  as  to  think  that  the  intereft  of  religion 

WAS  either  confulted  or  concerned  in  cither:  there- 
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fore  our  conneflions  with  Pruflia  derived  their  ex- 
iftence,  not  from  any  relative  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances,  which  would  have  rendered  our  con- 
du6t  impolitic  and  criminal  if  we  had  not  done 
fo,  but  from  our  imprudence  and  want  of  judg- 
ment. Our  endeavouring  to  fupport  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  ftand  his  ground 
againft  fo  many  enemies,  infl:ead  of  reducing  the 
number  of  thofe  enemies,  when  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  do  fo,  vi^as  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  to 
make  it  blaze  the  more;  which  mull  inevitably  be 
acconM^anled  with  a  much  greater  deftrudion  of 
rrtankind. 

If  it  be  faid  that  wc  could  not  keep  the  French 
at  bay  upon  the  continent,  without  an  alliance  witli 
Pruflia  i  1  anl'wer,  that  fuch  an  aflcrtion  hath  no 
foundation  either  in  fadh  or  in  reafon  ;  for  every 
one  mufl:  allow,  that  a  great  deal  lefs  money,  thaa 
the  fubfidy  which  we  paid  to  that  ally,  might 
have  eafily  ptocured  for  us  elfewhere  much  greater 
afliftancc  than  what  wc  derived  from  that  alliance  : 
or,  admitting  :hac  this  was  the  only  method  to  fe- 
cure  the  king  of  Pruflia  from  being,  our  enemy, 
which  I  very  much  quellion,  unlets  he  was  equally 
blind  with  ourl'clves,  an  alliance  with  Ruflia,  even 
then,  would  have  been  more  for  our  advantao-e. 
But  I  have  no  more  time  to  digrefs. 

I  will  therefore  only  obferve,  that  our  withdraw- 
ing that  fubfidy,  was  not  only  prudent  but  alio 
juilifiable.  I  will  not  fay  that  we  had  the  fame 
right  to  diflfolvc  this,  or  any  other  treaty,  as  we  had 
to  make  it ;  for  tnat  we  certainly  could  not  have, 
unlefs  fuch  a  (tep  be  confifl:ent,  as  all  our  anions 
ought  to  be,  with  jullice  or  equity  :  but  if,  by 
experience,  we  are  made  to  difcover  fome  unforc* 
feen  mifchief  arifing  to  mankind,  either  from  the 
natural  tendency  or  a  treaty  which  wc  have  con- 
cluded, 
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eluded,  or  from  the  abufe  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
power  in  alliance  with  us,  we  have  a  moll  indubi- 
table right  to  dilTolve  or  difcontinue  fuch  a  treaty. 
I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  king  of  Pruffia 
was  more  than  a  match  to  the  emprefs  queen  be- 
fore he  was  attacked  by  the  Ruffians,  and  there- 
fore did  not  want  any  fuccours  from  Great-Britain, 
or  from  any  other  power  whatfoever  ;  bur,  when 
his  enemies  were  multiplied,  we  thought  proper 
to  grant  him  a  fubfidy,  in  order  the  better  to  ena- 
ble him  to  ftand  his  ground,  thus  attacked  on  all 
iides  ;  which  we  did  only  for  want  of  difcernment 
enough  to  do  better:  but  the  Ruffians  and  Swedes 
having  withdrawn  their  forces,  he  was  once  more 
left  at  full  liberty  to  defend  himfelf  againfi:  that  ene- 
my alone  to  whom  he  was  before  greatly  fuperior ; 
and,  confequently,  our  fubfidy  ought  to  have  Im- 
mediately ceafed  with  the  caufe  for  which  it  was  at 
firft  granted:  we  would  therefore  have  been  want- 
ing to  ourfelves,  if  we  did  continue  to  pay  a  fub- 
fidy for  which  there  was  no  neceffity,  eipecially 
when  the  caufe  for  v/hich  fuch  a  fubfidy  was  granted 
bad  totally  ceafed  :  and  no  man,  I  think,  will  be  fo 
unreafonable  as  to  deny  that  our  own  interefl:  ought, 
jit  leail,  to  be  allowed  an  equal  Ihare  of  attention 
with  that  of  our  neighbour. 

From  this  fair  and  impartial  (late  of  the  cafe,  it 
will  appear,  very  evidently,  that  the  conduft  of 
the  late  lord-treafurer,  in  withdrawing  the  fubfidy 
which  we  had  for  fome  years  paid  to  Pruffia,  was 
sltcgether  prudent  and  equitable:  and  his  oppofing 
the  motion  made  by  his  predeceflx)r,  for  obtaining 
two  millions  upon  a  vote  of  credit,  will  appear 
equally  honed  and  laudable,  whether  we  confider 
the  fiate  of  the  nation,  or  the  cruel  wantonnefs  of 
the  propof^l  iifcif,  when  there  was  no  apparent  ne- 
ceffity for  the  funi  of  money  in  queilion.  There- 
.bot. ..;'  fore 
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.fore  the  refignation  of  that  minifter  can,  with  no 
degree  of  juftice,  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an 
oppofition  made  to  any  falutary  or  patriot  mea- 
iures  propofcd  by  him  •,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his 
refignation  appears  to  be  altogether  the  effed  and 
confequence  of  an  oppofition  made  to  him  when  his 
fchemes  were  very  pernicious,  and  totally  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  national  intereft. 

When  this  high  office  became  vacant  by  the 
voluntary  refignation  of  the  late  occupier,  his  ma- 
jefty,  no  one  will  deny,  had  a  natural  right  to  fill 
that  vacancy  by  the  promotion  of  whomfoever  he 
Hiould  think  proper.  7'hat  my  lord  B — te  fhould 
accept  it  was  certainly  an  a6):  of  his  own  -,  but  I 
humbly  prefume  that  his  m— fty  is  very  far  from  bei 
ingpaflive  in  his  meafures,  efpecially  when  theyre- 
ipeA  matters  of  this  kind  ;  for  I  am  fure  I  cannot 
perceive  that  he  hath  given  the  world  any  reafon 
hitherto  to  think  fo-,  and,  therefore,  I  fhall  take  ic 
for  granted,  that  this  further  promotion  of  the 

e 1  of  B te  was  the  meer  choice  and 

will  of  his  royal  mafter.  Indeed,  if  his  condu6t  had 
given  the  k — g  fo  much  fatisfaftion  during  his  mi- 
nority, and  as  he  had  alfo  experienced  a  very  re- 
cent inifance  of  his  honefty  and  fidelity,  with  re- 
fpe(5t  to  the  affair  whereof  I  have  jult  now  made 
mention,  I  am  not  at  all  furprized  that  his  m — fty 
fhould  make  choice  of  him  :  and  I  verily  believe, 
that,  had  I  been  in  fimilar  circumftances,  in  a  cafe 
which  related  to  me,  I  fliould  have  aCled  exaiftly 
in  the  fame  manner.  It  is  extreme  folly  to  allcdgc 
either  inexperience  or  incapacity  as  an  obieflion  to 
the  promotion  of  the  noble  lord  of  whom  I  am  now 
fpeaking  ;  for,  with  refpeft  to  the  latter,  his  con- 
duft  had  already  given  ample  evidence  of  his  fuf- 
ficiency  •,  bur,  with  rcfped  to  the  former,  it  is  an 
objcclion  that  ftands  in  cquai  f*rce  againtl  every 

one 
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one  befides  the  perfon  who  had  jufl:  then  refigne^;?' 
and  who  could  not  be  fiippofed  to  have  acquired 
his  abilities  this  way  by  a  miracle,  any  more  than 
other  people  :  but  the  knowledge  of  common 
forms  belonging  to  any  office,  is  fo  eafily  acquired, 
that  I  would  rather  look  upon  that  man,  v/ho  is 
incapable  of  fuch  a  profound  fcience^  as  altogether 
incapable  of  any  office  at  all.  The  moft  fuperficial 
underftandings  have  been  ever  found  the  molt 
puncftual  and  exatfl  in  empty  and  unmeaning  cere- 
monies or  trite  forms,  that  they  commonly  for- 
get the  efTentials  of  good-breeding;  while  a  man 
of  good  fenle  would  be  perfecTtly  alliamed  to.  fee  lb 
rnuch  time  loft  in  matters  lb  iniignificant.  Indeed 
the  moil  profound  adepts  this  way  are  feldom  or 
never  capable  of  any  thing  more  ;  for  they  dwell 
entirely  upon  thofe  rules  which  were  only  intended 
for  a  fupplement  to  the  underftanding  v.'here  it  was 
deficient ;  but  are  never  able  tO'  comprehend  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  things  in  their  full  ex- 
tent. 

But,  fuppofing  a  perfon  in  office  ffiould,  at  his 
entrance  into  it,  be  really  ignorant  of  fome  things 
relative  to  the  drapery  of  it,  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion)  it  is  certainly  no  more  than  what 
happens  every  day  upon  a  change  of  office  or  up- 
on the  firft  admifllon  into  one. 

I  would  farther  obferve,  with  refpefl  to  the  per- 
petual buftle  and  clutter  that  hath  been  always 
made  in  the  world  concerning  ftatefmen,  their 
profound  abilities,  their  immenfe  fagacity  and  pe- 
netration, together  with  many  other  matters  of 
great  importance,  that  all  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  meer  chimera  :  although  it  is  a  llation 
"which  affords  ample  room  to  employ  the  moil  ex- 
tenfive  talents-,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  abfolute  neceffity  of  a  fublimity  of 

under^ 
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ijndcrftanding  of  more  than  ordinary  fize  to  dii-* 
charge  the  duties  of  it  with  credit  and  reputation  : 
nor  is  it  left  upon  record,  that  thofe  who  have  di- 
ftinguidied  themfelves  this  way  were  any  thing 
more  than  men  of  ordinary  capacities  and  plain  un- 
derftandings.  The  fubtlety  of  artful  knaves  hath 
frequently  affumed  the  appearance  of  much  know- 
ledge and  profound  wifdom  •,  but  hath  ever,  in  the 
rcfiilt  of  things,  proved  extremely  injurious  to  fo- 
ciety  :  but  this  kind  of  low  cunning  is  an  Infallible 
mark  of  a  narrow  capacity  •,  for  it  reaches  no  far- 
tlicr  than  to  afiTume  and  wear  the  appearance  of 
knowledge  and  wifdom.  iVlthough  the  empire  of 
Great-Britain,  together  with  its  dependencies,  re- 
quires as  much  thought  and  attention  for  the  pro- 
per government  of  it  as  any  whatfoever,  yet  I  am 
latisfied,  that,  if  our  minifters  fhould  only  apply 
themfelves  honeftly  to  the  following  plain  maxims> 
namely,  to  encourage  population,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  invariably  attend  to  the  improve- 
ment and  increafe  of  our  navy,  being  at  the  fame 
time  properly  vigilant  wiih  refpcifb  to  the  motions 
and  tranfaftions  of  our  neighbour  nations  •,  to 
which  we  may  add  an  inviolable  regard  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  our  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate, 
tocjethcr  v/ith  a  due  attention  to  religion  and  mo«* 
rality  ;  did  our  minifters,  I  fay,  properly  apply 
themfelves  to  thefe  things,  I  can  diicover  no  reafon 
why  our  government  and  empire  fhould  not  laft 
as  long  as  that  of  China^  or  any  other,  however* 
durable,  throughout  the  known  world.  It  re- 
quires no  fuperior  talents  to  do  all  this,  nor  no 
jj,reat  difcernment  to  diftinguifli  and  purfue  the 
beil  and  moft  efiedlual  method  to  accompli ih  any 
thing  ;  for  there  never  will  he  wanting  projc»flor^ 
enough  in  every  branch  of  bufinels,  or  ufcful 
knowledge,  if  they  are  duly  encouraged  and  r<?- 
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warded :  and,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  popular  Mr.  P-— t  hath  acquired, 
is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  owing  to  his  fpirit  and' 
fefolu  ion  in  purluing  thole  meafures,  which  all- 
men  of  fenfe  have  ever  looked  upon  as  the  only- 
means  whereby  to  promote  the  true  intereft  of  this 
nation  -,  for  he  regarded  continental  connexions, 
the  deftrudllve  legacy  of  king  William,  no  farther 
than  as  they  were  of  fervice  tofecure  the  principal 
obje6t  in  view ;  or,  rather,  he  intended  nO'  more 
by  it  although  he  greatly  overfliot  the  mark  :  and, 
were  I  to  compare  his  adminillration,-  m  every  par- 
ticular, with  that  of  the  late  lord-treafurer,  the 
feries  of  blunders  that  were  committed  during  the 
former,  would  force  me  to  pronounce  the  latter 
infinitely  fuperior  •,  for  to  this  I  hardly  meet  with 
a  fmgle  objeftion,  confidered  only  with  refpeft  to 
the  fiianagement  of  the  war  and  conclufion  of  the 
peace. 

Although  empires  have  been  often  enlarged  and 
extended  by  means  of  war,  bloodfhed,  arid  rapine, 
yer  none  hath  ever  been  known  to  fiouriQi,  but- 
fuch  only  as  were  properly  careful  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace.  If  a  nation  is  once  become  more 
fonil  of  war  thnn  is  neceffary  for  its  own  defence 
and  proteilion,  it  feldom  or  never  fails  to  prove, 
fooner  or  b'er,  its  final  ruin  and  deftru6lion.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  perpetually  iludious  and 
diligent  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  but  not  for- 
gerting  thole  of  war  -,  rather  feeking  to  remove  the 
caule  of  it,  by  being  always  upon  our  guard,  than 
denrous  of  frequent  ruptures  with  our  neighbours. 
An  honeft  and  well-meaning  man  would  make  it 
cont'nually  his  bufinefs  to  fupport  the  credit,  and 
fecure  the  profperity  and  trr.nquility,  of  his  coun- 
try, by  a  due  attention  to  thele  unalterable  rules 
©t  found  policy,  initead  of  being  always  defirous 

and^ 
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and  ready  to  trick,  or  opprefs  and  irritate  his  nclgh- 
baurs  ;  and,  although  an  univerfal  peace  and 
quiet  can  never  be  expected,  while  any  power  adts 
contrary  to  thefe  rules  ;  yet,  if  due  care  be  taken 
to  be  always  ready  and  prepared  to  fupprefs  the  in- 
lolence  of  it  in  the  firft  inftances,  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  fecure  almoft  an  univerLil  iran- 
quility.  This  is  no  Utopian  nation,  and  every  man 
acquainted  with  hillory  will  allow,  that  remiffhefs, 
dillipatjon,  and  negledb,  more  frequently  prove  the 
caufe  of  war,  than  either  avarice  or  ambition  ;  for 
the  effe(5ls  of  thefc  would  be  almoft  totally  re^ 
(trained,  if  the  neighbour  nations  were  indullrious 
and  vigilant ;  and  thofe  who  have  excelled  moll  in 
this  relpedt,  have  ever  been  the  moltdiftinguifiied 
for  wealth,  peace,  and  every  other  bleifing. 

From  whence  I  would  infer  the  folly  of  thofe 
who  imagine,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  mod  ex- 
alted underftanding  is  fufficienc  to  qualify  one  to 
be  a  ftatcfman,  a  legiflator,  or  prmie-minifler: 
whoever  unites  an  honeft  heart,  a  conllant  and  re- 
gular applicarion  to  bufmefs,  to  a  plain  under- 
ftanding, will  never  fail  to  adorn  that  or  any  other 
province  conne6led  with  the  manageme'.iC  of  hu- 
man affairs.  As  exalted  geniufes,  and  extraordi- 
nary talents,  appear  but  leldom  •,  fo  they  are  but 
feidom  wanted  :  the  wiidoni  of  Piovidence  hath  fo 
Oidered  things,  that  we  can  never  lack  a  fufficlent 
fupply  of  thofe  whofe  parts  are  equal  to  every  fta- 
tion  for  which  they  arc  wanted,  if  they  but  tak.e 
due  care  to  cultivate  thofe  talents  of  which  they  are 
pofTefled. 

I  have  taken  the  more  pains  to  explain  this  mat- 
ter, with  a  view  to  rectify  the  millaken  notions  of 
the  unthinking  multitude,  who  are  apt  to  in.a^ine, 
that  a  minifter  of  ftate  ihould  be  polTefTcd  of  fomc- 
(hing  like  an  infallibility  of  underllanding  j  and, 
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in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  the  good  man,  and 
to  prefer  him,  in  whatever  ftation,  to  a  wicked 
one,  although  his  capacity  and  parts  were  fuperior. 
Thefe  cannot  profit  or  be  of  fervice  to  the  world, 
if  they  either  remain  unimproved,  or  are  em- 
ployed for  other  purpofes  than  thofe  for  which  they 
were  defigned  by  nature :  but  an  honeft  man, 
pofTefied  of  a  tolerable  fhare  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
is  always  moft  fuitable  for  the  management  of  hu- 
man affairs,  which  really  have  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  them,  unlefs  it  be  to  thofe  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  almoft  every  thing  j  for  the  circle 
cf  human  aftions  hath  varied  but  very  little  thro' 
the  courfe  of  feveral  thoufand  years  :  and,  if  I  did 
not  deviate  too  far  from  my  fubjeft,  I  could  eafily 
prove,  that  very  enterprizing  geniufes  are,  in  ma- 
ny re"pe<5ls,  extremely  improper  to  be  entrufted 
T\ith  the  chief  government  of  national  affairs;  be- 
caufe,  what  appears  to  others  to  be  attended  with 
infurmountable  difficulties,  and  perhaps  is  really 
fo,  is  too  often  feen  by  thefe  knights  errant  in  phi- 
lofophy,  through  a  different  medium  from  that 
through  which  others  behold  it  :  they  at  once 
grafp  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  frequently 
fetch  materials  from  either  extremity  of  the  earth, 
and  unite  them  to  form  one  favourite  fcheme ; 
and  thus  believing  all  things  as  practicable  in  the 
accomplifhment  as  they  iare  eafy  in  the  conception, 
they  may  involve  a  whole  nation  in  unpremeditated 
ruin.  It  is  nor,  therefore,  by  any  means,  defire- 
able,  that  a  king,  or  a  chief  minifter,  fhould  foar, 
in  what  we  call  the  gifts  of  nature,  beyond  the 
common  level  of  m.ankind. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  noble  lord  of 
whom  I  am  fpeaking,  is  poffeffed  of  parts  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  many  others,  who-  have  been  equally 
ftudious  to  cultivate  them ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
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affirm,  from  the  (ample  he  hath  given  us  of  Ins 
capacity  and  conduct,  while  in  employment,  that 
he  is  equal  to  any  the  moft  important  ftations: 
for,  if  he  hath  difplayed  abilities  adequate  to  the 
difficulties  which  always  occur  in  the  time  of  war, 
and  upon  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  I  look  upon  it 
as  ample  evidence,  from  whence  to  infer  the 
lufficiency  of  his  capacity  to  equal  and  furmount 
the  difficulties  of  a  more  calm  and  tranquil  pe- 
riod. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  public  affairs  were 
condufled  with  tiie  fame  fpirit  and  prudence,  du- 
ring this  noble  lord's  adminidration,  as  they  were 
during  that  of  Mr.  P — t.  The  SpaniQi  war  was 
declared  fpcedily  after  that  gentleman's  refigna- 
tion,  and  was  condufled,  through  the  wliole 
courfe  of  it,  fo  as  to  preclude  all  manner  of  caufe 
for  cavil  or  obje'flion.  It  is  true,  our  court  took 
a  great  deal  more  pains  to  evade  a  war  with  Spain, 
than  was  neceflary  or  confiftent  with  found  policy ; 
for,  where-ever  a  defign  to  difturb  the  peace  is  dif- 
covered,  it  is  both  fooliffi  and  dangerous  to  wafte 
much  time  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  accommodate 
matters,  as  it  v/ill  only  give  the  enemy  longer 
time  to  prepare  for  a  more  obftinate  and  bloody 
war :  if,  after  fome  advances  are  made  towards  a 
pacification,  ail  offers  arc  rejedcd,  both  wifdom 
and  found  policy  fliould  dircdt  us  to  exert  our  ut- 
moft  efforts,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  render  fuch 
a  defign  abortive,  and  to  fupprefs  it  before  it  is 
ripened  for  execution,  and  become  altogether  dan- 
gerous. But,  for  this  miliake,  Mr.  P — t  was 
equally  culpable  with  the  reft  of  the  minillry,  be- 
caufe  he  knew  very  well  the  inlolence  of  the  Spani- 
ards towards  us,  as  alfo  their  chicane  concerning 
the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  France-,  yet  this 
was  not  dcenicd  fufficient  to  jullify  a  rupture  with 
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them,  till  he  had  received  fome  private  intelli- 
gence which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  commu- 
nicate  to  the  council ;  and  it  was  upon  the  (trength 
of  this  private  intelligence  that  he  confefTediy 
a<^ed. 

But  it  mufl  be  granted,  that  this  war,  when  de- 
clared, was  conducted  as  much  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  England,  as  any  which  this  natioa 
hath  ever  undertaken.  Had  there  been  any  grounds 
for  accufation  againft  the  miniftry  upon  the  fcoreof 
fbme  failure  in  the  management  of  it,  or  for  fome 
Qther  abufes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  the 
nation  might  have  been  allowed  to  regret  the  fuc-r 
ceffion  of  her  favourite  minifter,  and  to  feek  his 
reftoration  by  addrelling  his  m— ty  in  a  dutiful 
and  becoming  manner  upon  that  account  -,  bur, 
■V?hen  no  fuch  thing  appeared,  her  complaints  were 
as  inexcufable  and  criminal  as  they  were  without 
caufe.  Therefore,  as  the  miniftry  were  not  accufed  of 
mifconductin  their  management  of  the  war,  and  as 
there  was  no  jufl:  grounds,  as  I  can  difcover,  for 
jfuch  an  accufation,  had  they  been  charged  with 
any,  I  Ihall  wave  entering  into  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  this  matter,  and  fiiall  proceed  to  enquire 
into  the  conduft  of  Mr,  W— kes,  as  autlior  of  the 
Jvlorth-Briton, 

This  paper  made  its  appearance  in  the  world 
very  foon  after  the  e — 1  of  B— te  was  appointed 
firft  lord  of  the  Treafury.  While  he  was  fecretary 
of  ftate,  he  v^as  not  attacked  in  public,  akhough 
his  influence  in  our  councils  muft  have  been  nearly, 
if  not  altogc^ther,  the  fame  as  after  his  promotiori 
to  this  department  j  and,  if  his  influence  was  the 
fame,  there  v/as  nothing  to  he  dreaded  more  upon 
account  of  his  occupying  one  ftation  than  another, 
as  both  were  equally  conne6led  with  the  manage- 
jnent  of  public  affairs.    The  caufe,  therefore,  of 
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tills  mod  illegal  and  rude  attack,  mufl  ha^i^e  dc'^ 
rived  its  exiftence  from  his  promotion  to  be  lord- 
treafurer  in  the  room  of  his  late  predeccflbn 

Before  I  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  cOnTidef 
the  nature  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  how  far 
it  fiiould  extend.  Every  one  who  hath  juft  notions 
of  liberty,  muft  allow,  that  it  confills,  at  Icalt 
partly,  in  a  freedom  to  tell  or  publifh  the  truth 
without  referve.  If  this  natural  right  is  taken 
away  by  arbitrary  means,  the  very  elTence  of  li- 
berty muft  be  thereby  totally  abolished  j  for,  were 
the  king,  in  conjun6lion  with  his  miniftry^  to 
form  the  moll  pernicious  defign  imaginable,  fuch 
as  the  entire  and  ablblute  lubverfion  of  our  mofl 
excellent  conftitution,  or  fome  other  fcheme  equally 
dertrudive  and  dangerous  (if  any  one  befides  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be  fo)  to  the  common  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind  ?  and,  were  they,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  conltitute  themfelves  fole  judges  of  what: 
part,  if  any  at  all,  of  their  defign  is  proper  to  b^ 
made  pablic,  as  alio  of  what  part  of  it  is  proper  to  be 
concealed  from  the  v>'orld;  everyone,  I  thmk,  mult 
allow,  that  this  very  aft  would  amount  to  nothing 
lefi  than  a  total  extirpation  of  all  liberty.  Were  the 
people  denied  any  farther  information  of  the  nature 
of  their  fituation  and  circumftances,  of  what  they  are 
to  expeft  in  confequence  of  fome  tranfaftions  now 
in  agitation,  or,  rather,  of  what  was  tranfafting, 
they  could  not  be  certain,  one  moment,  but  that 
fome  fchemes  were  hatching  for  the  total  abolilh- 
nient  znx.\  deltruclion  of  whatever  is  dear  to  them  : 
and,  indeed,  almoft  any  thing  may  be  done,  h\ 
means  of  a  numerous  ariny,  at  tlie  clofe  of  a  war, 
or  at  fonre other  junfture  wlun  the  military  forces 
arc  very  powerful.  Hue,  if  thcle  defigns  are  once 
made  public,  or  any  itc-ps  which  may  be  taken  pre- 
vious to  the  execution  of  fuch  dcfigns,  there  is  noc 
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.much  to  be  dreaded  ;  for  we  can  hardly  doubt  but 
fhat  a  people,  whofe  birth- right  and  boaftis  free- 
dom, will  always  interpofe  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
the  neceffity  or  extremity  to  which  they  are  reduced. 
Liberty  is,  indeed,  every  man's  birth-riglit,  and 
what  none  can  be  robbed  of  without  an  open  vio- 
lation of  the  natural  and  common  rights  of  man- 
kind :  and  a  member  of  parliament,  as  alio  every 
other  member  of  a  community,  hath  an  undenia- 
ble and  natural  right  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
meafures  of  the  miniftry  in  their  full  extent,  as  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  community,  and,  indeed, 
nothing  Ihould  be  tranfaded  in  private,  exceptmg 
only  fuch  matters  as  concern  warlike  expeditions 
againft  an  open  enemy,  or  feme  other  affairs  of 
that  nature :  but  this  ihould  be  done  in  the  plaineft 
and  moiL  fimple  narrative,  without  adding  or  di- 
minifliing  the  lead  circumdance  from  fa6t  and 
truth  :  the  ftriftefl:  juflice  lliould  be  obierved  with 
refpecfh  to  each  of  the  pcrfons  concerned  in  every 
tranfaftion,  without  any  attempt  to  blacken  the 
charader,  or  to  extenuate  the  guilt,  of  any  man  : 
an  inviolable  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  moft  mi- 
nute particulars  relative  to  every  tranfadlion,  as 
being  frequently  the  beft  means  to  enable  the  pub- 
lic to  judge  how  far  fuch  meafures,  if  put  in  exe- 
cution, may  be  ufeful  or  detrimental  to  them  :  but 
this  fliould  confift  only  of  a  minute  and  impartial 
relation  of  meer  matter  of  fadl,  without  any  com- 
ment or  explanation,  as  it  might  be  apt  to  miflead 
the  underftanding  and  prejudice  the  judgment  ♦, 
and  that,  perhaps,  in  the  moit  entire  oppofition  to 
truth  and  reafon.  Thus  far  extends  the  natural 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  ought  to  be  held  facred 
and  inviolable. 

But,  v;hcn  this  liberty  is  abufed,  and  the  prefs 
is  made  only  the  common  vehicle  of  calumny,  fcan- 
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dal  ind  falfhood,  the  law  is  open,  and.  the  offtind- 
drs  may  be  brought  to  juitice.  There  can  be  no 
ttfiential  d:fterence  between  fiander  communicated 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  indultrioufly  propagated 
from  unjuftifiable  or  bafe  motives,  and  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  prefs  ;  the  latter  being  only  the 
moft  efieclual  way  to  publifn  it :  and,  as  any  man 
may  be  called  to  an  account  for  reportmg  or  fpread- 
ing  malicious  rumours,  to  defame  or  prejudice 
another's  reputation  •,  fo,  with  equal  judice,  may 
any  man  be  punifhed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  crime,  for  printing  of  publifhing  groundlefs  or 
malicious  reports  and  forgeries,  v/hich  are  of  the 
like  nature  or  tendency.  It  muft  be  allowed,  in- 
deed, that  to  print  and  publiin  falfhcods,  or  (lan- 
der,-is  a  llronger  evidence  of  the  wickednefs  and 
malignity  of  the  author's  defign,  than  the  barely 
reporting  or  propagating  it  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
and,  conieqiJcntly,  the  law  hatii  wifely  ordained 
more  levere  puniftiment  to  reftrain  the  pra(5lice  of 
it.  l^his,  therefore,  being  the  cafe,  it  is  evidently 
impofTible,  that  t!ie  liberty  of  the  pveh  can  be  pro- 
dudive  of  any  bad  or  dangerous  confequences  ; 
and  it  appears,  at  the  lame  time,  that  an  abridg- 
ment, or  a  total  abolifliment,  of  this  liberty, 
would  ftrike  at  the  very  eflTence  and  root  of  all  li- 
berty. 

It  will  be  alkdged,  perhaps,  that  many  fcurri- 
lous  and  inflammatory  invectives  may  be  thrown 
out,  by  means  of  the  preis,  to  prejudice  and  in- 
cenf-:  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment and  injury  of  a  man's  reputation-,  and  that 
vichout  the  reach  of  the  law.  Indeed,  fuppofing 
ic  were  fo,  I  cannot  look  upon  that  as  fuflkienc 
caufe  tor  abridging  or  abolilhing  the  liberty  of  the 
pr^fs.  It  (])Ould  be  remembered,  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  that,  fmce  human. lawi,  are  generally  inconi* 
P  pecent 
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petent  for  the  enrire  removal  of  the  evils  which 
they  are  defigned  to  remedy,  all  we  can  do  is,  to 
proceed  only  in  our  attempts  to  redrefs  them,  fo 
far  as  we  can  fafely  do  fo  without  iniuring  the  ei- 
fence  of  what  we  feek  to  preferve.     Befides,  I  am 
far  from  thinking,  that  any  great  prejudice   can 
arife  to  any  man's  charadler  meerly  from  ill-natured 
reports  and  ir.veftives,  which  do  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  law ;  for  all  men  of  fenfe  vviii 
eafily  percieve,  that   they  are   the  deteftable  off- 
fpring  of  malice  and  envy :  the  mob  are  but  the 
tools  of  wicked  and   defigning  men,  who  alarm 
them  on  purpofe  to  favour  their  pernicious  fchemes, 
and  are  only  felf  agents  when  their  own  fufFerings 
force  them  to  complain  :  but  are  never  known  to 
be    the   ring- leaders    in    fomenting   dillurbances 
meerly  from  an  apprchenfion  of  fomething  future. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  feared  from  an 
impohtion  upon  thofe  whofe  underdanding  is  not 
very  capable  of  diftinguifhing  the  marks  and  to- 
kens of  truth  and  fallhood  i  for  the  ineffectual  fibs 
and  impotent  lyes  of  a  pampleteer,  or   a  news- 
printer,  will  never  be  fo  much  as  taken  notice  of 
by  the  populace,  if  they  are  not  firll  believed  and 
Jianded  about  for   truth,  by  the  more  intelligent 
part  of  the  fpecies  :  and,  indeed,  fuppofing  thefe 
ftorles  were  believed  till  time  and  the  conduft  of 
the  accufed  Hiould  undeceive  the  world,  the  belief 
of  them  would  be  of  no  dangerous  confecucnce  -, 
becaufe,  were  they  any  thing  more  than  triftes,  the 
author   and   publifher  of  them  might  be   legally 
brought  to  condign  puniQiment. 

But  the  proper  uie  to  be  made  of  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  is  only  to  inform  the  nation  of  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  the  legiflature,  or  of  the  m>eafures  taken 
by  them,  v/herein  the  inrereft  and  welfare  of  the 
community  is  concerned.  If  thefe  appear  equita- 
ble 
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Lie,  expedient,  or  neceflary,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly meet  with  no  interruption  from  the  public  ; 
but,  if  they  are  not  fo,  the  nation  would  be  want- 
ing in  the  difchargc  ofthofe  duties  which  (he  owes 
to  herfeif,  if  fhc  did  not  properly  reprefent  the 
grievances  whereof  fuch  mealures  are  naturaliy 
produdlive,  and  lay  them  before  the  legiflature,  to- 
gether with  fuch  information  as  may  be  necefTary 
for  the  inllruclion  of  thofe  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to 
redrefs  them  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to 
forefee  every  grievance  that  may  arife  to  the  com- 
munity from  any  public  bufinefs  upon  its  firft 
formation  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  it,  to  give  the  legiflature  fuch  information  as 
may  be  neceflary  for  their  inftru6lion  in  their  future 
proceedings. 

But  Mr.  W — kes  hath  afled,  all  along,  in  dire/^ 
oppofition  to  the  method  here  laid  down-,  and,  in- 
(lead  of  giving  the  world  an  impartial  account  of 
the  conducl  of  the  rainifcry,  his  whole  aim  fecms 
to  be,  to  Inflanie  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to 
prejudice  them,  more  particularly,  again ll  both  the 
pcrfon  and  conduct:  of  the  late  lord-rreafurer  :  bis 
chief  objedlion  to  him   is,  his  being  a  native  of 
North-Britain  -,  and   this  he  urges  with  fo  much 
ferioufnefs  and  gravity,  that  he  haih  been  able  to 
prevail  with  many  of  the  more  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced part  of  the  nation  to  believe,  that  there  is  a 
certain    province,    or,   rather,    a  certain  fpot   of 
ground,  within  his  majefty's  dominions,    where  it 
is  really  an  indelible  crime  to  be  born  :   but  this  is 
fo  ridiculous  and  infignificant  an  objeilion,  notwith- 
flanding  his  loudelt  vociferations  to  the  contrary^ 
that  I  cannot  think  it  deferves,  by  any  means,  the 
trouble  to  confute  it:  but  I  think,  indeed,  the  con-« 
du(ft  of  thofe  who  have  the  impudence  to  urge  it, 
excepting  only  in  cafes  of  ignorance  or  infanitv;, 
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altogether  fhameful  and  crimina].  They  do  not 
chufe  to  confider,  nor  refieft,  upon  the  conditioa 
of  the  Irifh,  who,  although  they  are  as  much  en- 
titled to  dignities  and  preferments  as  ihcfe  who  t 
happen  to  be  born  within  the  precinfls  of  our  great 
metropolis,  are  perpetually  deluged  with  the  fuc- 
ceffive  cargoes  of  retainers  which  pour  in  upon 
them  with  every  freih  lord-lieutenant,  and  whofe 
Views  are  only  to  feek  preferments.  The  natives 
of  that  kingdom  very  feldom  rife  to  any  places  of 
profit  which  are  thought  to  be  vc'orth  an  Englifn- 
man's  acceptance  -,  and  the  proteflion  of  their  li- 
berty and  property  is  all  whereof  they  can  boaft, 
for  dignities  and  preferments  feem  chiefiy  to  fall  to 
the  lot  of  another  nation.  Indeed,  in  a  large  em- 
_pire,  theie  are  .evils  which  cannot  entirely  be  re- 
medied, as  thofe  who  live  nearefr  the  court  will 
always  fcand  mod  in  the  way  to  preferment,  be- 
caufe  they  ha\e  more  opportunities  to  infinuate 
themfelves  into  favour  :  but  yet  I  think  that  the 
'outflcirts  and  extremities  of  an  empire  llsould,  at 
leaft,  be  allowed'  to  fhare  equally  with  any  other 
■part  of  it,  wh'^  they  happen  to  be  in  the  way  and 
equally  qualined  for  preferm.enr. 

But,  though'  this  be  really  the  cafe,  with  refpe<^ 
to  Ireland,  yet  we  never  hear  of  any  complaints  on 
this  fide  the  water  upon  that  account  :  our  nobility 
and  gentry  feem  to  be  fully  fatisfied,  that  there  is 
not  the  Icafl:  hardfhip  in  miOnopolizing  almolb  all 
preferments  and  phces  of  profit  to  themfelves,  as 
Xvell  in  that  king.dom  as  at  home  :   but  if  any  one, 
that  happens  to  be  born  without  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, or,  at  lead,  without  the  verge  of  a  certain 
.number  of  counties,  within  the   iiQand  of  Great- 
"Brrkain,  fhould  offer  himfelf  a  candidate  for  pre- 
'ferment,  the  place  of  his  nativity  is,   in  their  opi- 
nion, allowed  to  be  caufe  enough todifqualify  htm 
-  to 
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to  hold  ir,  notvviihdanding  any  perfonal  mcnt 
whereof  he  may  be  uofiefied.  I  would  have  all  fuch 
<rxpert  caiuifts  obfcrve,  thar,  as  courts  have  always 
fome  finecures  belonfrinc;  to  them,  it  would  be  but 
prudent  to  behave  with  gentlenefs  and  modenitioa 
toward*?  every  province  of  our  glorious  and  exten- 
five  empire  ;  kit,  in  time,  they  fnould  be  tempted 
to  revolt,  that  they  may  enjoy  thofe  honours,  to 
v.'hich  they  are  narurally  entitled,  as  v/ell  as  we  do 
at  prefent  :  and  it  is  certair.ly'more  worthy  and  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  our  nature  to  hold  our  fel- 
low-fiibjecls  and  neighbours  in  the  cords  of  love 
than  in  chains  of  iron,  were  it  ever  fo  much  in  our 
pov.'er  to  do  fo. 

For  my  parr,  I  freely  own,  I  could  never  dif- 
cover  any  rcafon  why  a  North-Briton  fhould  be 
deemed  incapable  of  employment  meerly  upon 
the  account  of  his  being  fo,  any  more  than  him 
who  was  born  within  the  precincts  of  St.  James's, 
or  in  fome  other  place  equally  aUied  to  the  court : 
and,  if  the  North  Britons  were  thought  to  be  of  fo 
much  fervice  to  us  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
where  we  were  pleafcd  to  fend  them  during  the 
war,  it  is  very  ftrange  and  unaccountable  that  they 
fhould  be  dtenied  our  enemies  if  they  venture  to 
approach  the  verge  of  St.  James's.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  we  would  willingly  accept  of  their 
fcrviccs,  in  whatever  capacity,  it  the  prrquifires 
connedted  with  their  ftation  are  not,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  too  ample  for  a  North-Briton,  or,  indeed, 
for  any  body  but  ourfelres. 

If  my  lord  B — te,  or  any  other  lord,  hath  been 
guilty  of  abufes,  or  mal- practices,  during  his  ad- 
minillration,  I  verily  think  the  perfons,  who  were 
well  intormed  of  the  truth  of  it,  Ihould  have  imme- 
diitely  exerted  themfelves  to  bring  him  to  jullicc, 
and  to  a  public  trial,   where  he  might  have  an  op- 
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portunity  to  clear  himfdf  if  he  were  innocent.  He 
hath  been  accufed,  I  know,  of  having  given  com- 
mliTions  in  the  army  to  fome  particular  favourites, 
although  they  were  not  of  age  to  hold  fuch  com- 
mifllons  ;  if  it  is  really  true,  I  am  forry  for  it; 
but  I  do  not  find  that  any  more  than  one  inftance 
of  it  hath  been  publickly  quoted ;  and,  if  there 
had  been  more  to  be  found,  there  would  have 
been  no  pains  nor  trouble  fpared,  I  am  fatisfied, 
to  make  the  difcovery.  But,  admitting  it  were  fo, 
I  fee  no  reafon  why  it  (hould  be  deemed  more  cri- 
minal than  the  common  pradice  of  giving  a  pair  of 
colours  to  meer  infants  :  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
Mr.  Elliot  will  be  focner  of  age  for  a  captain's 
commifiion  than  a  new-born  infant  for  an  enfigncy. 
JBut  I  declare  myfelf  no  advocate  for  thele  fort  of 
praiSliccs,  but  mod  fmcerely  wifn,  that  no  mini- 
fler  would  give  us  any  farther  room  for  complaints 
of  this  kind.  I  cannot,  however,  think  it  a  m^ark  of 
honedy,  or  candour,  in  any  one  to  ftrain  at  a  gnat 
and  fwallow  a  camel,  or  to  condemn  in  one  man 
what  would  have  been  totally  overlooked  in  ano- 
ther. 

The  late  extenfion  of  the  excife  laws,  by  laying 
a  new  duty  upon  cyder,  is  almoft  the  only  objec- 
tion I  have  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  late  lord- 
treafurer.  I  fincerely  wifli  that  fome  other  expe- 
dient had  been  thought  upon  to  fupply  the  prelent 
exigency  v;ithout  taking  this  unpopular  ftep,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  nation  had  behaved  lb  nobly  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  war.  It  mud  be  granted 
by  all,  that  every  extenfion  of  the  excife  lavv's  is 
m  incroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft, 
id  fhould  therefore  be  entirely  avoided.  A  little 
thought  and  deliberation  might  eafily  have 
*led  the  minillry  to  difcover  fome  other  method 
ivvcr  their  purpofe,  which  would  have  been 
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perfeftly  confident  with  the  prcfcrvlng  of  liberty 
inviolable.  This,  I  know,  may  be  done,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  multitude  oftaxes  with  vvhich  the  na- 
tion is  burdened.  But,  let  the  difficulty  be  what 
it  will,  to  invent  fuch  a  tax  as  v/ould  have  been 
lead  injurious  as  well  as  lead  burthenfome  to  the 
public,  yet,  it  mud  be  granted,  every  one  whicU 
appeared  to  infringe  liberty  ought  to  have  been  to- 
tally rejefted.  But,  were  I  to  hazard  my  own 
private  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  this 
bill  would  have  been  immediately  dropped  upon 
the  firdremondrances  the  nation  would  have  made 
againd  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unaccountable 
infatuation  of  a  certain  refpeclable  body  of  people 
at  that  time  -,  and,  even  as  matters  then  dood,  his 
in— ty's  goodnefs,  it  leems,  would  have  readily 
prevented  its  pading  into  an  adl,  if  it  had  not  been 
too  late  to  admit  of  a  remedy  that  feffion  :  but  this 
grievance  we  hope  to  fee  redrefled  upon  the  firft 
fitting  of  the  parliament. 

My  lord  B — te  hath  alfo  been  taxed  with  recom- 
mending Mr.  Johnfon,  together  with  a  few  more 
gentlemen  of  merit,  and  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  to  our  mod  gracious  fovereign,  as  perfons 
worthy  his  majedy's  mod  peculiar  favour.  This  is 
a  charge  which,  T  am  fare,  will  be  fo  far  from  do- 
ing injury  to  his  lorddiip's  reputation,  that,  on  the 
contrary.  It  will  do  him  as  much  credit  and  hcr 
nour  as  any  tranfa6lion  in  which  he  hath  been  con- 
cerned, next  to  that  of  making  the  late  glorious 
peace.  The  name  of  Johnfon  will  be  refpeded  by 
poderity,  when  that  of  W--kes  will  be  either  to- 
tally forgotten,  or,  at  mod,  only  numbered  with 
the  feditious  l-b-U-rs  of  his  king,  and  the  common 
retailers  oi party  fcandal.  If  it  is  natural  for  every 
man,  but  an  Atheid,  if  fuch  a  monder  can  exid, 
to  be  defirous  not  only  of  an  immortality  in  the  life 

to 
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to  come,  but  alfo  of  a  perpetual  memoiial  in  this, 
1  cannot  pofiibly  conceive  how  the  name  or  glory  of 
George  tiie  Third  will  be  known  a  few  generations 
hence,  if  his  reign  is  altogether  deftitute  of  men  of 
letters  ;  and  I  am  fure  the  celebrated  geniufes, 
which  flouriflied  in  the  Auguitan  age,  add  more 
Juftre  to  that  period  than  all.the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
emperor,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  of  all  the  Cccfars  •,  nor 
would  the  latter  have  been  known  to  us,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  former  :  and,  as  Mecenas  will  be 
efteemed  where-ever  the  works  of  Horace  or  Vir- 
gil are  known,  fo  will  the  name  of  Bure  be  co-evai 

r  - 

with  that  of  Johnlon. 

But,  with  refpctft  to  Mr.  \V--kcs's  condufl  in 
this  affair,  I  fball  farther  obferve,  thar,  if  he  had 
done  no  more  than  to  lay  before  ihe  public  an  im« 
partial  account  of  the  tranfadiGns  of  the  minitlry, 
without  the  lead  deviation  from  truth  and  fad» 
and  without  the  lead  addition  or  comment,  he 
would  have  juftly  dcferved  the  name  of  a  vigilant 
patriot,  and  the  charafter  of  an  honeft  man  :  and 
a  miniftry,  who  had  the  good  of  their  country  at 
heart,  would  have  been  fo  far  from  being  offended 
at  him,  that  they  would  rather  have  elleemed  It 
an  honour  done  to  them,  as  they  would  have  been 
very  well  fatisfied,  that  the  more  their  alertnefs  in 
the  common  caule,  and  their  invariable  attachment- 
to  the  public  intereft,  was  known,  the  more  their 
glory  and  reputation  would  be  cftablilbed,  and 
the  more  deeply  their  country's  love  and  vene- 
ration for  them  would  be  rooted  :  and,  if  tha 
people  fliould  perceive  any  caufe  to  be  apprehcn- 
five  tliat  fome  'iiconvcnience  would  arife  to  them 
from  luch  meafures  as  were  purfued  ;  or  fliould 
perceive  that  any  of  the  miniftry  were  guilty  of 
anv  mal-prafliccs,  or  abuies,  they  might  have  ad- 
dielVed  tlicir  rovcreign,   in  a  dutiful  and  becom- 
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ing  manner,  for  a  removal  of  fuch  a  minifter  from 
his  councils,  or,  at  leaft,  for  a  redrcfs  of  their 
grievances.  But,  if  this  fhould  not  have  been 
found  fufficient,  and  the  miniflcr's  condud:  fhould 
have  appeared  fo  very  exceptionable  and  criminal, 
as  to  call  loudly  for  a  public  examination  before  a 
proper  jurifdiflion,  Mr.  W— kes,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  might  have  impeached  him  in 
the  Houle  of  Commons,  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
his  trial.  This  would  have  been  a  lawful  method 
of  proceeding,  and  what  every  honeft  man  would 
have  approved  ;  nor  would  the  miniver  have  had 
any  caufe  to  complain,  as  an  opportunity  would 
have  been  thereby  given  him  to  acquit  himfcif  of 
the  charge  laid  againft  him  •,  and,  if  he  fhould 
prove  really  innocent,  his  cl]ara(5ler  and  reputation 
■would  afterwards  fhine  with  double  luftre  ;  and 
(hame  and  confufion  would  be  the  portion  of  his 
enemies,  if  their  accufation  of  him  appeared  to  be 
the  effedt  of  malice  or  prejudice.  This,  or  fome 
other  lawful  and  equitable  method,  is  what  thofe 
ought  to  have  purfued,  who  had  anyjuft  caufe  for 
information  or  impeachment  againlt  him  ;  but,  if 
no  fuch  thing  really  exifted,  every  honeft  man  will 
readily  allow,  with  me,  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
treated  with  the  refpedt  due  to  his  merit,  rank  and 
llation  •,  or,  at  lealt,  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  accufed  ormolefled. 

But  the  conduft  of  Mr.  W-kes  hath  been  the 
reverfc  of  all  this  \  and  the  N--th-B--t-n,  of 
which  he  is  faid  to  be  the  author,  is  a  paper  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  ought  not  to  exid  in  a  lociety  ; 
for  it  contains  little  or  nothing  more  than  mecr 
fcurrility  nnd  flandcr.  A  miniftcr,  or  any  one  elfe, 
if  it  be  neccffary  or  expedient  for  him  to  do  (Oy 
fhould  do  no  more  than  barely  to  lay  open  his  tranf- 
aftions  before  the  pubUc,  without  any  addition  or 
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comment  -,  for  it  is  by  his  aftiorrs  only  that  evcr^ 
man    mnft  cither  lland   or  fall  :  and,  if  any  man 
hath  whereof  to  accufe  him,  or  any  other  member 
of  the  community,  he  fhould  deliver  his  evidence 
before  a  proper  tribunal,  or  elfe  fnoiild  lay  it  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  mdfl:  plain  and   fimple  nar- 
rative.     Bur,    if  any  man    is   falildy   accufed  in 
matters  which  do  not  come  wiihln  the  reach  and 
cognizance  of  the  law,  that  perfon  hath  iindoubt- 
tdly  a  right  to  vindicate  and  clear  himfelf,  by  ex- 
pofmg  the  iniufficicncy  of  the  evidence  brought 
againlt  him,  or  the  abiurditj  of  the  accufation  it- 
felf,    either  in    print,    or    by  fomc    other  means 
equally  effectual  for  bis  purpofe.     I'his  v/as  the 
cafe  of  the  late  lord-treafurcr,  and  therefore  he  had 
an  unquefcionablc  right  to  purfuc  that  method  to 
vindicate  himfelf  to  the  public,  which  his  enemies 
.praclifed,  and  made  ufe  of,  to  defame  and  afperfe 
him  ;  he  had  a  right,   I  mean,  to  do  it  through 
the  fame  channel.     But,  on  the  contrary,  if  Mr. 
W--kes,  or  any  one  elfe,    had  whereof  to  accufe 
this  noble  lord,  he  ought  to  have  proceeded  in  a 
judicial   way  to   bring   him  to  his   trial,  without 
praclifmg  every  mean  ait  and  fcandalous  method 
to  throw  odium  upon  him,  and  to  blacken  his  cha- 
racter. 

The  defign  of  the  a-th-r  of  the  N--th-B--t-n 
feems  to  be  nothrns;  elfe  but  to  mob  the  lord-trca- 
•furer  at  once  from  the  board  at  which  he  prefided, 
and  from  his  majefty's  councils  ;  und,  if  practices 
of  this  kind  are  approved  of  by  the  public,  and 
are  allowed  to  be  honeft  and  laudable,  I  do  not 
know  what,  with  equal  reafon  and  juftice,  may 
not  be  deemed  fo  :  and  I  mufi:  confefs,  that  a  peo- 
ple, fo  much  loft  to  reafon  and  every  other  prin- 
ciple which  oucrht  to  inPjuence  mankind,  as  to 
countenance  thcib  vile  praflices,  are  miUch  fitter 
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to  live  In  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  CGnfiifion  than  nri- 
Ucr  a  well  regulated  government,  and  under  the 
tatherly  protection  of  a  mild  prince.     To  pretend 
that  the  loud  acclamations  for  \V--kes  and  liberty, 
together  with  all  the  encouragement  that  hath  been 
given  .to  the  author  of  the  N--th-B-t-on,  were 
meerly  an  a(fl  of  the  populace,  is  extreme  folly  ; 
for  the  noble  p-rf-n-ges  who  were  his  abettors  are  too 
well  known ;    and  I  verily  believe,  that  nothing  but 
the  outrage  committed  againft  his  m— ty's  crown 
and  dignity  would  have  made  them  afliamed  of  pa- 
tronizing the  author  of  thefe  pernicious  1-b-ls.     1 
could  not,    I  protell,    difcover  any  thing  in  the 
N— th-B-  t--n,  which  made  lb  free  with  the  K— g's- 
Speech,  but  the  mod  illiberal  fcurrility  and  inlb- 
lence;  which  could  tend  to  nothing  lefs  than  to 
alienate  the  afrc(5lions  of  the  fubjecls  from  their 
fovereign,  by  rendering   him  not  only  ridiculous, 
but  alfo  by  reprefentinghim  as  the  patron  of  falfe- 
hood  and  untruth.      If  Mr.  W--kes  is  really  lb 
honed  and  vigilant  a  patriot  as  his  abettors  would 
fain  rcprefent  him,  I  v/ould  aflc  thefe  gentlemen, 
why  fo    much   virtue    fliould    lay  dormant    until 
this  time,    when  opportunities  could  never  have 
been  wanting  at   any  time  to  exert  it.''      If  the 
N— th-B.-t-n  had  never  made  it's  appearance  in  the 
world,    vre    fliould  never  have  known,    perhaps, 
whether  the  author  of  it  was  really  a  friend  or  ail 
enemy  to  his  country  ;  which  is  a  point  now  fet- 
tled, I    tliink,    beyond  all  contradidion.     I  dijll 
therefore  leave  him,  or  whoever  elfe  the  author  of 
that  f-d-t— s  1-b  1  is,  to  that  law  and  jullicc  which 
he   hath    fo    infolently    and    lliamcfully   tramipled 
upon. 

As  this  work  was  undertaken   cntirclv  with  a 

view  to  op^  n  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  to  enable 

them  to  difcover  the  truth  and  their  cv.-n  intercd, 
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I  fliall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  fhort  dbrefv,T* 
tions  upon  the  peace  lately  concluded  :  but,  be-' 
fore  the  merit  or  demerit  of  it  can  be  rightly  uii- 
derflood,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  examine  wherein 
the  ftrcngth  and  opulence  of  a  nation  really  con- 
fid ;  and,  when  this  point  is  lettled,  we  fhail  be 
better  able  to  difcover  how  far  this  peace  appears 
calculated  for  the  national  intereft  and  public  good. 
We  are  taught,  both  by  reafon  and  experience, 
that  the  ftrength  and  opulence  of  a  nation  entirely 
confift  in  the  number  of  people  to  be  found  in  itj 
in  their  application  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  trade  and  commerce.  The  ftrength, 
opulence,  and  reputation  of  a  people  will  always 
fink  or  rile  in  the  lame  degree  as  thefe  maxims  of 
found  policy  are  regarded  and  attended  to  by  them. 
Without  people,  the  land  mull  naturally  become 
■wild  and  barren  :  without  agriculture,  the  few,  or 
many,  that  dwell  therein,  muft  become  wretched 
and  mifcrable  for  want  of  fuftenance,  unlefs  they 
procure  a  fupply  by  means  of  trade,  which  ftill 
fuppofes  that  agriculture  mull  be  fomewhere  at- 
tended to  and  encouraged  •,  and,  without  manu- 
fadiures,  trade  and  commerce  cannot  be  fupported, 
the  neceffaries  of  life  cannot  be  obtained;  agricul- 
ture itfdf  muft  fail,  and  two  thirds  of  a  nation 
jDuft  fink  into  indolence  and  fioth  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  perifli  for  want  of  fuftenace,  as 
they  will  be  deftitute  of  all  honeft  means  whereby 
to  procure  it ;  becaufe  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
them  to  find  employment  wherewith  to  retaliate 
the  toil  and  labour  of  thole,  to  whom  the  bufmefs 
of  agriculture  properly  belongs.  In  a  word,  there 
is  fo  clofe  a  connexion  between  every  branch  of 
bufinels  wherein  mankind  is  concerned,  that  one* 
alone  cannot  be  properly  culrivateti  without  a  pro- 
portionate regard  to  the  wliole.    It  is  true,  indeed, 

one 
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fbne  nation  m.'iy  cultivate  one  branch  of  bufinefs, 
another  may  cultivate  fome  other  branch  of  it,  and 
ib  may  a  third  and  a  fourth  ;  bur,  when  thefc  le- 
veral  commodities  or  manufaflures  are  applied  to 
their  refpeftive  ufes,  the  iuiplus  in  one  nation 
muft  go  to  fupply  the  defed  of  that  commodity  in 
another,  and  fo  muft  that  of  each  of  them  recipro- 
cally i  by  which  means  they  may  all  be  fupplied 
.Recording  to  their  fevcral  wants  and  nccclTities : 
but,  in  this  cafe,  many  nations  are  required  to 
form  one  complete  body  ;  and,  if  any  of  them  is 
not  able  to  fpare  fo  much  of  that  commodity  which 
it  cultivates,  as  will  be  fufficicnt  to  purchafe  as 
much  of  thofc  in  which  It  is  deficient  as  is  necelTary 
for  its  ufe,  the  bailance  of  trade  will  be  againft  it, 
and  it  muft,  in  procefs  of  time,  be  reduced  fo 
low  as  not  to  be  able  to  fupply  its  own  neccfllties. 
Hence  it  aj^pears,  that  a  comrnonwealth  which 
abounds  moft  in  every  article  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life  is  moft  peifedt,  and  leaft  dependent  upon  fo- 
reigners. 

Silver  and  gold  are  only  a  kind  of  common  mea- 
fure,  and  no  farther  ul'eful  in  trade  than  as  they 
ferve  to  pals  for  an  equivalent  where  commodities 
cannot  be  bartered  or  exchanged  ;  and  they  are  of 
ufe  only  where  the  commodity  of  one  nation  is  of 
no  fervice  to  another ;  for  then  it  is  nccefTary  that 
fomething  (hould  be  allowed  to  pafs  for  an  equiva- 
lent or  common  meafure  between  them:  and  this 
renders  trade  univerfil,  and  totally  removes  all  dif- 
ficult;t;s,  which  would  otherwife  nrife  from  the 
different  nature  of  commodities  which  each  country 
produces,  and  from  the  unequal  demand  for  them 
among  different  nations.  Indeed,  this  common 
meafure  is  alfo  of  great  fervice  to  individuals  of  the 
fame  nation,  not  only  bccaufe  it  is  more  portable, 
but  alfo  becanfe,  by  means  of  this,  a  man  may 
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ftipply  his  wants  and  exigencies  as  it  fhall  happer^ 
to  be  moft  convenient  for  him  ;  it  being  both  al- 
lowed to  pafs  equally  among  all,  and  capable  of 
being  divided  into  larger  or  fmaller  portions.  It 
may  likewife  be  preferved  for  any  length  of  t'lme, 
without  diminiihing  in  the  value,  on  account  of 
decays  or  wafte ;  and  admits  alfo  of  fome  other 
conveniences  whereof  few  or  no  commodities,  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  iife  of  man,  are  capable. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  filver  and  gold  are  of 
no  farther  ufe,  with  regard  to  trade,  than  as  they 
ferve  for  a  common  meafure  ;  and  the  fcarcity  of 
thefe  metals  in  the  world,  together  with  their  na^ 
tural  purity,  undoubtedly  procured  the  preference 
of  them  for  this  purpofe.     Hence  it  appears,  like^. 
wife,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  that  the  more  va- 
riety of  commodities  necefiary  for  the  ufe  of  man- 
kind, may  be  procured  within  the  limits  of  one 
kingdom  or  empire,  the  more  compleat  and  per- 
fedt  it  mult  be,  and  the  more  independent  it  may 
live  of  its  neighbour  nations :  but,  while  a  com- 
munity  neglects  any  branch  of  bufinefs  which  may 
be  cultivated  within  its  own  limits,  and  for  the 
doing  of  which  it  hath  proper  means  -,  or  doth  not 
take  flifiicient  pains  to  extend  thofe  branches  of  it 
v/hich  are  already  eftablilhed,  as  far  as  they  will 
admit,  it  mulV  fall  fhorr,  in  that  proportion,  from 
being  fo  powerful  and  opulent,  as  their  fituatlon 
enables  them  to  be,  if  duly  and  properly  improved. 
Thus,  were  England   to  produce  no  other  com- 
modities  than  thofe  which  are   cultivated  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  republic  of  Venice  or  St. 
Marino,  our  conduft  v/ould  be  very  culpable,  or 
rather  criminal,  although  their.'s  might  not  be  fo, 
for  as  much  as  our  fituation  affords  ahnoit  num- 
berlefs  opportunities  to  cultivate,  or  manufadure, 
thofe  commodities,  or  articles,  vv-hich  would  not 
have  been  polTible  for  them  to  do. 

But 
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^Sut  the  wlfdom  of  Providence  Iiath  fo  orderecj 
thino-s,  that  very  few,  if  any,  nations  can  live  al- 
together independent  of  their  neighbours,  not- 
tvithftanding  all  their  induftry  and  invention; 
The  variety  of  climates,  of  heats  and  colds,  which 
are  occafiOned  by  the  feveral  pofitions,  form,  and 
revolutions  of  the  fpheres,  mud  ever,  with  refpeft 
to  this  earth  whereon  we  live,  be  produ6live  of 
fuch  divcrfity  of  foils,  and  confequently  of  com- 
modities, as  is  fufficient  to  render  foreign  trade,  in 
fome  meafure,  necefiary,  before  v;e  can  properly 
fupply  ourfelves  with  every  article  which  may  be 
expedient  for  us  :  and  this  wonderful  diverfity,  in 
thefe  refpe6ts,  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  encourage 
all  mankind  to  live  in  harmony  and  unity  with  one 
another,  as  they  mull  be  fenfible  how  much  it  h 
in  the  power,  even  of  the  moft  diftant  kingdoms, 
to  be  of  mutual  fervice  to  each  other. 

What  fliould  principally  engage  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  every 
kingdom  or  empire,  is,  to  encourage  population, 
for  as  much  as  the  ilrength  of  all  nations  muft  ul- 
timately depend  upon  the  number  of  hands  to  br. 
found  in  them  :  although  a  country  may  be  popu- 
lous, and  yet  may  eafily  be  vanquifiied  and  lub- 
dued  by  the  fuperior  dexterity  of  an  inferior  power, 
yet,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  in  their 
full  extent,  is  cultivated  in  fuch  a  country,  in 
may  be  as  much  luperior  to  any  other  in  force,  as 
it  exceeds  it  in  the  number  of  people  to  be  found 
in  it,  efpecially  if  the  fite  of  it  is  equally  advan- 
tageous :  and  It  is  for  the  fupport  of  men  that 
agriculture,  and  every  branch  of  bufinefs,  is  either 
immediately  or  ultimately  dcHgned-,  and  thefe  arc% 
therefore,  only  fecondary  concerns,  but  vetfiioukl 
engage  our  attention  in  the  fame  degree  as  they  arc 
neccllary  for  this  purpofc  :  and,  as  it  appears  that 
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JYiank'md  cannot  be  fupported  w'uhcait  the  help  or 
thele  means,  it  will  be  found  neceflary  for  us  to 
regard  them  no  lefs  than  the  former  •,  but  w6 
fhould  flill  remember  that  our  ultimate  view  is,  to 
increafe  the  number  of  people  in  the  nation,  and 
jnot  the  quantity  of  commodities  which  we  pofTefs, 
or  to  accumulate  our  heaps  of  gold  and  fiiver ;  for, 
•without  men,  theic  become  altogether  ufelefs  and 
unprofitable. 

If  I  had  more  time  upon  my  hands,  it  could  not 
be  deemed  foreign  to  my  fubjeiSt  to  take  notice,  in 
this   place,    of  the   late  marriage-acl,  which  the 
ihrewd  wifeacres^    who  were  then    at  the   helm, 
thought   proper  to  pafs  into  a  law.     If  rny  lord 
H — ck  was  the  founder  and  patron  of  this  famous 
aft,  I  heartily  wifh,  I  confels,  that  he  had  con- 
fined himfclf  a  little  more  narrowly  within  the  li- 
mits of  that  profelTion  to  which   he  was  bred; 
wherein,  it  is  faid,  he  hath  juflly  acquired  as  much 
credit  and  reputation 'as  any  of  his  cotem.poraries ; 
for,    1  am  fure,    Lycurgus,   who  lived  lb  many 
thoufand  years  ago,  would  have  been  a{hamed  of 
him  as  a  iav/-giver  :  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  law, 
to  pive  them  their  due,  very  feldom  confider  any 
thing  farther  than  as  it  regards  their  own  province; 
for,  while  they  are  at  much  pains  to  Hop  up  one 
gap,  they  frequently  open  one  fomewhere  elfe  a 
frreat  deal  wider  than  that  which  they  have  patched 
up  •,  little  thinking  that  human  laws  can  never  be 
adapted  to  remove  all  imperfedions  natural  to  the 
conilitution  of  things  in  their  prefent  ftate  ;  or, 
that  all  that  the  befV  and  wifeft  legiflator  can  do, 
is,  of  tvs'o  or  more  evils,  to  chufe  the  Icaft  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  Icgiflature  that  ultimately  ftands 
chargeable  with  every  failure  of  this  kind. 

Tlie  only  end  which  this  law  was  intended  to 
nni'wcr,  was,  to  retrain  the  number  of  litigations 
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©c<:afioned  by  the  marriages  of  minors ;  or  this, 
at  lead,  is  all  that  I  could  hear  of.  The  patron  of 
this  ad  little  thought,  I  believe,  that  the  marriages 
which  occafioned  thefe  litigations  were  not  the  ef- 
fect of  choice,  but  of  parental  compulfion,  moft 
commonly,  if  not  always  •,  and,  if  fo,  means  might 
have  been  found  to  rellrain  them  without  fo  unli- 
mitted  an  extenfion  of  this  law  :  and  the  law,  in- 
deed, is  flill  deficient  in  this  refpefl,  as  no  provi- 
fion  is  made  to  invalidate  the  compulfion  of  parents 
or  guardians,  which,  however  monftrous,  hath 
been  too  often  practifed. 

In  a  word,  be  the  intention  of  this  a6l  what  it 
will,  I  cannot,  I  mull:  own,  difcover  one  fingle  ad- 
vantage a  rifing  from  it-,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
can  eafily  perceive  that  it  hath  contributed  greatly 
to  render  matrimony  inacceiTible ;  the  encourage- 
ment whereof,  as  I  have  already  obfervcd,  is  the 
firft  and  principal  maxim  to  be  regarded  in  legifla- 
tion  and  found  policy.  Perfonal  fitncfs  hath  been 
deemed,  by  all  wife  men,  the  only  requifite  to  ren- 
der the  marriage  Hate  happy  -,  for  all  other  confi- 
derations,  as  far  as  they  are  defireable,  are  equally 
fo  in  fingle  life ;  and  this  qualification  is  chiefly  re- 
garded by  thofe  whole  afi^edions  are  not  diverted  to 
a  wrong  objctfc,  by  their  growing  attachment  to 
the  world,  and  the  common  lectures  of  parents 
upon  that  fubjedl :  and,  without  this  important  re- 
quifite, every  confideration,  however  otherwife  de- 
fireable, is  totally  loft  to  the  poflx^flbrs,  and,  for 
want  of  it,  they  become  as  miferable  as  if  no  fuch 
advantages  exiited  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  where 
conjugal  afi'cdion  and  mutual  liking  fubfifts,  it 
feldom  tails,  not  only  to  make  every  condition  to- 
lerable, if  not  happy,  but  alio  to  prfKluce  thofe 
public  as  well  as  private  virtues,  induftry  and  fru- 
gality 5  for  that  will  be  alwav:;in  their  power,  and 
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js  certainly  one  of  the  moft  effedlual  ways  for  tJierri' 
to  exprels  their  efteem  for  each  other :  and  furely 
no  degree  of  affection  can  be  fnppofed  to  exift 
where  the  care  of  a  family  is  totally  negledled. 

To  fay  that  population,  the  great  end  of  matri- 
mony, would  not  be  anfwered  fo  well  had  they 
been  at  full  liberty  to  marry  without  the  confent 
of  parents  or  guardians  fooner  than  they  are  al- 
Jowed  by  this  att,  is  extreme  folly,  and  is  only  an 
argument  which  befits  the  capacity  of  thofe  who 
were  the  firft  founders  of  it.  I  am  fure,  if  we 
■were  to  examine  by  what  means  colonies  came  to 
multiply  fo  faft  in  their  infancy,  we  might  eafily 
difcover,  that  their  almoft  incredible  increafe  is 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  owing  to  the  early  mar- 
riages of  their  young  people,  and  partly  too,  per- 
haps, to  their  temperance  and  moderation ;  but 
the  former  is  indifputably  the  principal  caufe  of 
their  increafe  :  and,  indeed,  if  they  marry  quite 
young,  they  may  polTibly  cfcape  thofe  pernicious 
habits  into  which  they  too  often  fall.  But,  if  it  be 
objected  that  fome  would  be  fo  indifcreet  as  to 
marry  before  they  were  out  of  their  apprentice- 
fhip,  which  muft  prove  a  great  inconvenience  to 
them.  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  altogether  impofTible  tcr 
remedy  all  the  indifcretions  of  rnankind  ;  but  this 
is  no  fuch  mighty  grievance,  as  people  are  apt  to 
imagine,  for  every  child  born  into  the  world  is  a 
member  of  the  community,  and  is  at  once  entitled 
to  parental  care  and  to  that  of  the  public  j  and 
therefore,  whenever  the  afliftance  of  the  commu- 
nity becomes  neceiKiry,  it  fnould  be  invariably 
granted,  and,  in  the  refult  of  things,  the  advan- 
tage will  be  always  in  favour  of  the  public  :  but 
matters  would  come  to  thefe  extremities  but  very 
feldom  ;  and  though,  by  fuch  an  imprudent  ftep^ 
fome  of  tlu)fe,  perhaps,  who  otherwife  might  have 
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been  able  to  fet  up  in  bufinefs  for  themfelves, 
would  be  thereby  fo  much  didrefled  in  their  cir- 
cumftances  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
common  journeymen  ;  yet  this,  wkh  refped  to  the 
public,  is  no  grievance  at  all.  Befidcs,  it  would 
naturally  quicken  the  attention  of  fucK  peribns, 
and  urge  them  to  double  their  diligence  to  become 
mafters  of  their  trade  without  lofs  of  time,  as  they 
muft  eafily  fee,  that  both  themfelves  and  their  fami- 
lies muft  very  foon  depend  thereon  for  a  livelihood. 
So  that,  were  this  argument  properly  examined,  I 
can  eafily  perceive,  that  this  fuppofed  grievance 
would  befofar  from  being  a  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  it  would  be  rather  an  advantage  to  it. 

I  fhali  clofe  my  remarks  upon  this  acft  with  ob- 
ferving,  that,  were  it  a  means  to  prevent  the  litiga- 
tions complained  of,  the  entire  removal  and  abo- 
lifhment  of  them  is  not  a  confideration  worth  tak- 
ing the  lead  notice  of,  when  put  in  thefcale  againft 
the  lack  of  har.ds  for  trade  and  manufacflories,  as 
well  as  for  all  other  purpofes  of  a  fociety  or  com- 
munity. Before  I  difmifs  the  fubjed:,  I  muft  beo- 
leave  to  relate  one  inftp.nce  of  the  many  bad  effefls 
of  this  aft  which  fell  under  my  cognizance.  The 
ftory  I  fhall  introduce  is  that  of  a  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  who  had  been  out  at  fervicc  ever  fince  fhe 
was  capable  of  it,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  mar- 
riage to  one  who  had  m&de  propofals  for  that  pur- 
pofc  i  but,  as  her  father,  a  drunken  wretch,  was 
now  living,  his  confcnt  was  necefiary  on  account  of 
the  young  woman's  minority  ;  yet  this  could  not 
be  obtained,  unlcfs  they  would  be  at  the  cxpence 
of  bribing  him  to  grant  it  by  giving  him  a  fuit  of 
cloathes,  which  they  did  not  tliink  proper  to  do, 
as  It  would  have  tended  to  diftrefs  them  too  much, 
more  particularly  at  that  jundure  ;  and  the  event 
was,  that  they  were  called  to  diftant  fituations,  fo 
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that,  In  procefs  of  time,  the  whole  affair  was  drop- 
ped. Many  more  inftances  of  this  kind  might  be 
produced  ;  and  I  am  really  afraid  that,  partly  be- 
Caufe  of  the  late  war,  which  hath  already  fo  much 
drained  our  men,  and  partly  becaufe  of  the  num- 
bers that  will,  from  time  to  time,  tranfplant  them- 
felves  into  our  colonies,  we  fliall  not  be  able,  in  a 
few  years,  to  find  grooms  enough  for  New-mar- 
ket, efpecially  if  we  confider  the  annual  increafe  of 
the  bufmefs  of  that  place,  and  the  immenfe  de- 
mand for  proftituucs  for  the  ufe  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  which  refort  thither  ;  for  I  look  upon  all  the 
young  women  which  are  applied  for  thefe  purpofes 
as  no  very  fertile  ones,  andconfequently  the  nation 
muft  be  a  fuffercr  in  proportion  to  our  home  con- 
fumption  this  v.'ay. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  take  fome  notice^of  the 
next  objeft  which  fhould  engage  the  attention  of 
a  ftatefman  ;  I  mean  agriculture.  I  need  not  tell 
any  one,  that,  without  proper  regard  to  this,  our 
lands  will  foon  become  wild  and  barren,  and  their 
liatiiral  fertility  will  be  of  no  fervice  to  us.  As  we 
live  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  fo  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  take  all  requifite  pains  and  care  to  culti- 
vate them.  Without  due  attention  to  this  branch 
of  our  worldly  concerns,  we  muft  be  left  to  llarve  •, 
for  fuch  is  the  prefent  vifible  fcate  of  things.  The 
■necefiaries  of  life,  proj  ecly  fpeaking,  confifl:  only 
of  food  and  raiment;  to  which  the  elegance  of  the 
prefent  times  hath  added  numberlefs  embellifh- 
ments.  The  former  ought  to  be  invariably  at- 
tended to,  and  the  latter  (liould,  by  no  means,  be 
difcouraged  fo  far  as  they  may  contribute  either  to 
civilize  mankind,  or  to  furnifh  employment  for 
.thofe  who  may  want  it. 

If  we  have  a  great  furplus  of  corn,  or  of  any 
Other  commodity  nece/Tary  and  ufeful  for  fullenance, 
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wc  may,  by  introducing  new  manufa(ftories,  and 
by  extending  thofe  which  we  have,  increalb  the 
number  of  people  in  the  nation,  and  furnifh  them 
with  employment,  till  our  home  confumption 
would,  at  length,  bccomiC  equal  to  the  produce  of 
our  lands  :  and,'  if,  notwithftanding  our  bcft  ef- 
forts to  do  fo,  we  have  ftiil  fome  remainder  left, 
we  may  fell  it  to  foreigners  if  wanted.  But  it 
would  be  f:ir  more  eligible  to  employ  fuch  num- 
ber of  hands  in  trade  as  would  be  equal  to  the  pro- 
duce, efpecially  as  our  commerce  with  foreigners, 
in  other  articles,  would  be  fufficient  to  introduce 
lb  much  gold  and  filver  into  the  nation  as  would, 
be  necefTary  for  circulation  in  trade,  and  more 
would  not  be  defireable ;  for,  if  we  had  much 
greater  plenty  of  it  than  any  other  nation,  the  va- 
lue of  it  would  fink  amongll  us,  and  confequently, 
our  manufaftures  and  commodities  would  be  found 
dearer  in  foreign  markets  than  thofe  fold  by  fome 
of  our  FAiropean  neighbours  •,  which  would  inevi- 
tably prejudice  us  very  much,  bccaufe  our  real  in- 
tercll,  confidered  as  a  nation,  is,  to  fabricate  ma- 
nufaflures,  not  only  for  our  own  confumption,  but 
alfo  for  the  ufc  of  as  many  foreigners  as  have  a  de- 
mand for  thofe  commodities  which  we  cultivate  : 
but  it  is  evideiit  that  England  produces  annually 
a  great  deal  more  corn  than  is  necelfary  for  home 
conkimption,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  introduce 
and  eTrablifh  more  manufactories,  as  well  as  enlarge 
thofe  which  we  have  -,  and  we  Ihould,  particularly, 
endeavour  to  fabricate  in  our  own  nation  whatever 
articles  we  are  now  forced  to  buv  of  foreigners  ; 
by  which  m  ans  further  employment  would  be 
found  for  a  great  number  of  hands. 

Biit,  although  we  have  much  room  to  enlarge 
nnd  improve  our  manutadorics  at  home,  yet  this 
(lioukl  not  be  deemed  a  fufficient  reafon  for  not 
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extending  our  pofleffions  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  as  it  will  be  a  means  to  open  a  new 
fcene  for  trade  -,  for,  though  they  may  have  corn 
fufficient  to  fupply  their  own  exigencies,  yet  they 
"will  always  want  a  great  number  of  European  com- 
jnodities,  wherewith  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  fup- 
ply them  :  therefore,  the  more  of  that  continent 
IS  peopled,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  there 
for  European  commodities,  and  the  more  materi- 
als will  they  be  able  to  furnifli  us  v/ith  for  the  en- 
largement of  our  manufa£tories.  Thus  we  fee, 
that,  the  more  extent  of  ground  we  have  to  fupply 
us  with  fuftenance,  the  greater  in  proportion  will 
be  the  demand  for  that  other  chief  branch  of  the 
lieceflaries  of  life,  raiment  and  cloathing ;  upon 
the  fuppofition,  I  mean,  that  the  former  advantage 
\s  properly  cultivated. 

Inftead  of  proceeding  to  a  particular  confidera- 
tion  of  this  laft  mentioned  branch  of  bufmefs,  1^ 
ihall  only  take  notice  of  it  under  the  general  no- 
tion of  trade,  as  it  may  happen  to  fall  under  my 
future  examination :  and  it  is  akogedier  needlefs  to 
(hew  the  neceiTity  or  utility  of  it  either  to  Euro- 
peans or  Canadians. 

-  ^ow,  v^ith  refpedt  to  the  peace  lately  concluded, 
the  queftion  is  not,  whether  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  us  to  retain  all  our  acquifitions  or  not,  for 
that  is  pretty  clear,  although  not  quite  fo  obvious 
as  is  commonly  imagined  y  but  the  quedion  iSj^ 
iirft,  whether,  according  to  our  fituation  at  that 
time,  we  (houid  have  rather  prolonged  the  war,  in 
hopes  of  a  more  advantageous  peace  ?  and,  fe- 
eondly,  whether  the  peace  lately  concluded  be  the 
jnoft  advantageous  that  could  then  be  obtained  ;^ 
•^nd,  whether  our  choice  of  acquifitions  to  be  re-: 
tained  were  the  moft  eligible  we  cpuid  have 
Biade  ? 
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With  regard  to  the  firfl:  query,  I  need  hot  tfike 
much  pains  to  Ihew,  that  peace  is  at  all  time  pre- 
ferable to  war,  and  to  be  forwarded  as  much  as 
pofiible  from  a  principle  of  humanity  •,  and,  that 
it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  men  to  make  peacd 
with  their  enemies,  as  Toon  as  they  can  fecurc  td 
themfelves  a  fair  foundation  for  a  fafe  and  lading 
one  ',  for  this  is  evident  to  every  man  whofe  ambi-^ 
tion  and  avarice  hath  not  altogether  got  the  afcend- 
ant  of  his  rcafon.  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  exa* 
mine  our  firuation,  and  that  of  our  enemies,  when 
the  preliminaries  were  figned.  We  had  then  al- 
moft  totally  vanquillied  the  French  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  •,  and  it  is  more  brief  to  mention 
what  they  had  (till  left,  than  all  ^yhich  they  had 
loft. 

They  were,  in  a  manner,  confined  to  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom  of  France,  as  it  now  ftands,  in 
Europe  ;  they  had  little  befides  Hifpaniola  lefc 
to  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  they  had^ 
atleaft,  nothing  worth  my  taking  notice  of:  and 
yet  thefe  are,  in  a  manner,  the  only  enemies,  wherl 
they  are  fo,  from  whom  we  have  any  thing  tdf 
fear. 

Their  condition  was,  therefore,  almoft  at  ths 
loweft  ebb  to  which  we  could  have  reduced  them  ^ 
and,  if  they  fhould  have  thought  proper  to  conti- 
nue the  war  for  two  or  three  years  more,  thcf 
could  not  have  been  much  hurt  by  it,  for  it  would 
have  only  Hopped  them,  for  that  fpace  of  time, 
from  recommencing  trade.  They  had  well-nigh 
Joft  all  footing  in  Germany  •,  and,  if  thev  did  but 
retire  into  che  limics  of  their  own  dominions,  they 
might  have  been  perfe6lly  at  reft  on  that  fide,  for 
we  would  never  have  molefted  them.  It  would 
have  been  extreme  folly  for  us  to  have  carried  on 
ty*r  vvherp  we  could  have  expelled  nothing  to  re^ 


com- 
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compence  the  lofs  of  men  and  the  expence  which 
we  muft  have  been  at  in  the  prolecution  of  it : 
Uherefore  we  Ihould  have  never  thought  of  pufhing 
on  the  war  into  the  French  dominions,  unlefs  we 
would  have  done  fo  to  oblige  them  to  withdraw 
their  forces  from  Portugal-,  but  their  ufual  fidelity 
upon  all  occafions  would  never  have  induced  them 
to  urge  matters,  in  favour  of  their  allies,  any  far- 
ther than  would  have  juft  ferved  to  arfiufe  them,  as 
their  profpefl  of  advantage  from  that  quarter  could 
not  have  been  very  important-,  and,  by  keeping  their 
forces  upon  their  frontiers,  they  might  have  eafily 
fubjefted  us  to  the  necefiity  of  maintaining  the 
fame  number  of  troops  to  watch  their  motions,  as 
it  would  have  been  always  in  their  power  to  make 
irruptions  into  Hanover  whenever  they  perceived 
that  we  were  off  our  guard.  They  would  have 
fullained  very  little  lofs  from  this  kind  of  war,  be- 
caufe  what  money  they  had  would  only  circulate 
among  themfclves.  It  is  true,  they  would  have 
been  forced  to  fuftain  a  great  number  of  idle  hands, 
but  that  is  no  more  than  what  will  always  happen 
in  time  of  war.  Something  like  this  they  certainly 
would  have  done  if  we  were  found  fully  determined 
to  make  no  conceffions. 

The  iflues  of  war  are  as  doubtful  as  any  thing 
that  falls  under  our  obfervation ;  and,  although 
they  were  reduced  to  this  miferable  condition,  yeE 
we  do  not  know  but  that  Ibmething  might  have 
turned  out  in  their  favour  within  the  fpace  of  three 
years,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  make 
very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  good  a  peace  as 
what  they  have  now  done.  A  great  mortality 
among  our  troops,  for  whole  armies  have  fometimes 
been  totally  fvvept  away  by  difeafes,  or  fome  fuch 
unforefeen  diialter  might  have  happened,  which 
might  have  made  us  as  fick  of  the  v/ar  as  our  ene- 
mies i 
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mies  ;  and,  I  am  furc,  fhould  this  have  really  been 
the  cafe,  our  condition  rauft  unavoidably  be  a  great 
deal  worfe  than  at  prefent.  It  is  true,  bare  pofll- 
bilitics  ought  not  to  have  hindered  us  from  mak- 
ing the  utmoft  we  could  of  thofe  advantages  which 
we  had  obcained  ;  yet  a  wife  man  would  allow  even 
diftant  confideracions  to  have  fome  degree  of  influ- 
ence upon  his  prefent  condufl.  They  would  ha.'e 
been  forced,  without  doubt,  to  buy  their  fugars  of 
u?,  and  fome  more  commodities  either  of  us  or 
the  Dutch  ;  yet  their  wines,  and  the  furplus  of 
fome  manufactures  which  they  v/ould  have  had  to 
fpare,  would  have  enabled  them  to  carry  on  the 
war,  for  fcveral  years,  without  much  detriment, 
provided  they  confined  their  operations  in  the 
manner  I  have  ;)lready  def^ribed  :  and  the  immenfe 
number  of  captures  their  privateers  were  daily 
making  upon  us  fhould  not  be  quite  overlooked  i 
for  they  would  have  been  fupplied,  by  this  means, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  various  commodities,  and 
fometimes,  perhaps,  with  a  little  cafn.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  cannot  think  they  had  much  to  tear  from 
a  continuance  of  the  war  -,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  they  would  have  pulhed  matterc  to  the  laft 
extremity  rather  than  fijbmit  to  be  altogether  Grip- 
ped of  the  r  trade  and  commerce. 

The  Spaniards  were  another  enemy  we  had  to 
deal  with  -,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  our  alliance 
with  Portugal,  which  was  altOQ;ether  inevitable, 
we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  bring  them 
very  foon  to  the  lame  condition  with  their  alHes  the 
French  :  but  ic  appears  to  me  pretty  plain,  that, 
as  circumjlances  then  were,  a  f^nher  continuance 
ol-"  the  war  v/irh  that  nation  would  have  proved  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  us.  We  might  have  well- 
nigh  llripped  then  of  all  their  colonies,  and  yet, 
in  the  end,  pernaps,  would  have  been  obliged  to 
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reftore  them,  retaining  little  or  nothing  more  than 
we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a 
twelvemonth.     But,  admitting  we  had  been  able 
to  do  fo,  fuch  an  event  would  have  been  lb  far  , 
from  being  advantageous  and  beneficial  to  us,  that, 
in  all  probability,  it  mufl,  in  a  fhort  time,  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  Britifti  empire.    This,  tofome, 
may  appear  not  unlike  a  paradox  ;  but,  in  the  ie- 
quel,  I  intend   to  prove   it  to  the  convidlion   of 
every  reafonable  man  :  and,  if  this  be  really  true, 
it  would  have  been  the  grcateil  folly  Imaginable  to 
'run  the  rifquc  of  lofing  Portugal,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  put  ourfelves  to  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
making  conqueds  upon  the  Spaniards  eifewhere, 
in  order  to  redeem  it  at  the  conclufion  of  peace. 

There  are  fome,  I  doubt  not,  hardy  enough  to 
maintain,  not  only  an  improbability,  but  even  an 
impradlicability,  of  conquering  Portugal ;  but  I 
verily  believe  that  the  Portugueie  hold  neither-,  or, 
if  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  their  conduct 
and  demeanour  while  the  ftorm  threatened  them, 
there  is  certainly  very  little  room  to  think  fo. 
Where  no  demondrative  proof  can  be  adduced, 
reafon  teaches  us  to  incline  to  that  fide  where  vvc 
difcover  moll  probability  -,  therefore,  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  this  kind 
of  proof,  fince  the  argument  will  admit  of  no  bst- 
■  ter :  and  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  differ  from  me 
in  their  opinion,  they  have  my  leave  to  do  fo,  if 
they  think  themfelves  the  happier  for  it.  Were  i 
to  bring  this  matter  before  fome  tribunal  for  a  de- 
cifion,  I  would  chufe  to  ftate  the  cafe  fairly  and 
impartially  before  an  experienced  general  in  the 
fervice  of  a  prince  no  way  concerned  in  the  event, 
or  before  any  man  of  good  fenfe  and  clear  under- 
ftanding  that  was  equally  unconcerned  in  theiffue, 
and  defire  him  to  give  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  to 

declare 
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declare  freely,  and  without  refcrve,  what  turn  he 
thought  things  were  likely  to  take.  Like  every 
other  keen  difputant,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that 
his  decifion  of  the  cafe  would  be  diredly  in  my  fa- 
vour ;  and  I  verily  t'link  that  he  would  ailov/  with 
me,  that  the  number  of  Britifh  troops  lent  thither, 
together  with  the  dafiaidly  natives,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  fave  r'ortugal  from  falling  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

I  would  hive  been  as  willing  as  any  man  to 
think  that  eii^ht  or  twelve  thouhnd  Hno-lifh  would 
have  been  lufficient  to  repel  35  or  40,00c  French 
and  Spaniards,  if  my  reafon  would  allow  me 
to  think  fo  -,  but  we  have  no  jull  foundation  for 
fuch  a  fuppofuion.  If  we  throw  the  Portugueze 
into  the  fcale,  without  taking  notice  of  them, 
I  do  not  think  that  we  fliall  do  them  any  injuflice. 
The  bell  accounts  we  have  received,  both  from 
the  French  and  the  Englifh,  give  us  ample  room 
to  believe,  that  they  are  much  of  the  lame  ftand- 
ard  with  the  Hottentots  with  refpcift  to  fighting. 
Their  cowardice  and  their  treachery  are  fufficicnt 
proofs  that  they  would  have  been  but  of  very  little 
fervice;  and,  though,  in  time,  they  might  have 
acquired  fome  knowledge  of  military  difcipline, 
yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  country 
would  have  been  totally  over-run  and  conquered 
long  before.  If  it  be  allcdged,  that  more  troops 
■would  have  been  lent  thither  from  England  ;  I  an- 
fwer,  that  we  have  no  room  to  fuppofe  but  that 
the  French  and  Spaniards  would  have  been  equally 
reinforced  •,  befides,  the  fate  of  that  kingdom  would 
have  been  decided,  in  all  probability,  within  a 
very  fliort  time:  and,  fhould  this  unfortunately 
have  happened  to  be  the  cale  before  we  had  made 
any  further  conquells  upon  the  Spaniards,  our 
profpcdl  would  have  been  ftill  worfc.     Therefore, 
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upon  confideringthe  above  circumftances,  together 
"with  many  more  which  might  be  added,  I  think  it 
appears  pretty  plain,  that  the  only  way  we  had 
whereby  to  fdve  Portugal,  was,  by  a  fpeedy  peace  : 
and,  to  put  ourfelves  to  the  neccffity  of  conquer- 
ing as  many  Spanifh  colonies  as  would  have  been 
deemed  an  equivalent,  would  not  have  been  afting 
very  vcifeiy  :  for,  furely,  the  numberlefs  calami- 
ties which  never  fail  to  accompany  war,  call  loudly 
upon  every  man  to  exert  himfelf  in  the  moil  vi- 
gorous and  effecftual  manner  to  reftrain  it. 
'  The  fum  of  my  reafoning,  with  refpe<fl  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  is  this,  that  the  French 
might  have  maintained  it,  on  their  part,  for  feve- 
ral  years  more,  without  receiving  therefrom  any 
confiderable  detriment ;  and,  that  the  Spaniards 
might  have  done  the  fame,  although,  perhaps, 
very  much  to  their  prejudice;  but,  that  the  conti- 
nuance of  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  dif- 
advantageous  to  the  Englifh  than  injurious  to  their 
enemies.  This  will  appear  ftill  more  evident 
when  I  come  to  confider  that  the  retention  of  any 
Spaniili  colonies,  befides  that  now  ceded  to  us, 
would,  in  all  probability,  prove  fatal  to  us. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  the  expences  of  the 
war  might  have  been  greatly  diminifhed  every  year, 
as  our  operations  would  become  more  confined.  I 
grant  it  -,  but  yet  I  am  afraid  that  the  expence  of 
the  war  would,  notwithftanding,  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded all  poffible  advantages  we  could  have  de- 
rived from  it.  What  v;e  would  have  expended  in 
Germany,  would  have  been  totally  baniihed  out  of 
the  nation  -,  and,  if  the  war  did  not  occafion  an  ad- 
ditional demand  for  our  commodities  in  Portugal, 
we  would  have  got  nothing  by  itj  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  mull  have  been  lofers  by  it  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  our  men  that  died  there. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  we  have  too  much  room  to  believe,  that 
the  demand  for  Britifh  commodities,  if  any  at  all, 
would  have  been  immenfely  Icfs  in  that  kingdom 
during  the  war;  and  therefore  we  muft  have  been 
every  way  lofers  by  it  without  any  profpedt  of  ad- 
vantage. Indeed,  Ihould  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
creafe  our  (lock  of  gold  and  filver,  by  means  of 
our  feizureof  the  Spanifh  colonies,  this  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  more  pernicious  than  beneficial  to 
us,  as  I  intend  to  explain  in  the  fequel. 

Upon  tne  whole,  it  appears,  that  a  farther  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  would  have  been  detr. mental 
to  us,  unJer  the  circumllances  it  was  then  carried 
on,  unlels  it  can  be  proved  that  a  ftate  of  war  with 
the  French  and  Spaniards  is  moll  eligible  and  advan- 
tageous for  England.  Indeed,  fuch  a  deportment 
towards  our  neighbours  would  have  fomethino-  bar- 
barous  andinhum.in  in  it,  unlcfsthey  prove  them- 
illves  to  be  unmanageable  favages,  whofe  conduct 
and  cruelty  towards  us  render  fuch  fevcrity  unavoid- 
able: but  fmce,  notwithilanding  their  perpetual  per- 
fidy, they  will,  by  intervals,  allow  us  fome  breath- 
ing, it  will  be  granted,  I  fuppofe,  that  a  ftate  of 
peace  is  preferable  to  a  ftate  of  v/ar,  if  the  former 
can  be  obtained  upon  a  folid  footing,  and  upon 
terms  apparently  durable  and  advantageous  ;  and 
therefore,  if  it  appears,  upon  a  farther  examination 
of  this  matter,  thai  the  treaty  of  pacification  lately 
concluded,  is,  in  all  refpedls,  competent  for  thefe 
ends,  it  will  be  granted,  I  prcfume,  that  we  are 
now  in  a  better  condition  than  that  in  which  we 
could  have  been  through  a  farther  continuance  of 
the  war. 

Before  I  proceed  I  muft  beg  leave  to  make  fome 
general  obfervations,    which   will  tend,   in  fome 
meafure,  to  enable  my  reader  the  more  clearly  to 
underiland  what  I  am  going  to  fay.     I  have  al- 
ready 
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ready  remarked  that  gold  and  filver  are  no  farther 
of  vie,  with  refped:  to  trade,  than  as  they  fervc 
for  a  common  meafure  to  facilitate  the  fale  of  all 
manner  of  commodities.  It  is  not  material  whe- 
ther a  nation  hath  much  of  them  or  not,  provided 
there  be  enough  to  circulate  in  trade  without  fub- 
jefting  a  fociety  to  the  neceffity  of  coining  them 
into  pieces  which  are  toofmall  for  ufe  :  for  a  great 
inconvenience  may  arife  from  this  circumftance  ^ 
as,  for  inflance,  if  our  gold  was  reduced  into  (hill- 
ings, and  our  filver  into  pence,  fuch  pieces  would 
be  found  too  diminutive  for  ufe  ,  and  our  quarter 
guineas  are  partly  fo  already.  But  this  evil  might 
he  remedied  by  fubflituting  fome  other  metal,  of 
which  there  was  fufficient  quantity  to  be  found  in 
the  nation,  in  the  room  of  thefe,  were  it  not  up- 
on the  account  of  foreign  trade,  where  fome  of 
them  will  be  occafionally  wanted :  and,  where  there 
is  wafte,  which  will  always  happen  in  metal,  al- 
though a  nation  were  pofTeffed  of  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  them  for  prefent  ufe,  there  ought  to  be  art 
adequate  fupply  :  but,  to  corroborate  and  eftablilh 
the  truth  of  my  obfervation,  it  muft  be  evident  to 
every  one,  that  it  is  no  way  material,  whether  one 
can  buy  a  bcaft  in  the  market  for  twenty  guineas 
or  for  ten,  provided  the  fame  beafl  might  be 
bought  for  half  the  money  :  or,  if  the  fame  quan- 
tities of  commodities  can  be  purchafed  for  five  gui- 
neas in  England  for  which  one  muft  pay  ten  in 
Portugal ",  a  free-holder  in  England,  poffeired  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  may  live  as  well  as  one 
pofiefled  of  double  thatfum  in  Portugal. 

But,  if  a  nation  can  fupply  itfelf  wich  gold  and 
filver  fufficient  to  purchafe  the  neceffarics  of  life 
from  other  countries,  it  never  fails  to  fink  into 
indolence  and  floth.  Whether  this  trcafure  is 
procured  by  war,  like  that  of  the  old  Romans ;  or 

from 
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from  the  mines,  like  that  of  the  modern  Spaniards, 
is  not  material  -,  for  the  tendency  that  a  fuperfluity 
of  it  hath  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  mankind,  is  al- 
ways the  fame.  If  a  perfon  is  poUefled  of  ten  or 
twenty  thoafand  pounds,  if  he  cannot  procure  food 
and  raiment  for  it  in  his  own  country,  he  will,  ra- 
ther than  labour  for  his  livelihood,  exchange  his 
treafure  for  thofe  commodities  which  he  wants  for 
his  iupport,  from  whatever  country  he  can  procure 
them  •,  and  thofe  who  are  in  poflefTion  of  gold 
mines,  will  be  always  apt  to  fmk  into  this  habit  of 
(loth  and  indolence,  becaufe  they  will  always  chufc 
to  barter  and  exchange  their  treafure  for  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  rather  than  labour  to  fupply  their  own 
wants. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fay  that  gold  hath  no  quality,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  it,  which  tends  more  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  mankind  than  any  other 
metal,  for  that  is  eafily  granted  ;  but  this  confe- 
quence,  cfpecially  of  a  fuperfluity  of  it,  arifcs,  not 
from  any  inherent  quality,  but  from  the  value 
which  is  flamped  upon  it  by  all  nations:  and,  as 
long  as  it  is  allowed  to  pafs  for  a  common  mcafurc 
or  an  equivalent  for  commodities,  fo  long  will  :i 
fuperfluity  of  it  have  this  tendency  of  finking  a 
people  into  floth  and  indolence.  It  is  alio  equally 
vain  to  imagine,  that,  although  it  may  have  that 
f  ffcft  upon  one  nation,  things  may  be  fo  managed 
In  another,  as  totally  to  prevent  the  ufuai  confe- 
<quence  from  it.  This  is  certainly  a  kind  of  info- 
lence,  if  human  nature  is  always  found  the  fame 
in  all  countries.  Bcfides,  a  wife  man  would  chufc 
to  run  no  rifqucs,  although  he  might  think  that 
his  prudence  would  bring  him  off  lomething  bet- 
ter than  his  neighbours,  if  there  was  no  neceflity 
for  it,  but  more  efpccially  if  there  is  no  profpedt  of 
advantage  in  view. 

And, 
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And,  as  there  will  be  always  a  few  nations  in 
^poflcfiion  of  gold  mines,  fo  there  will  be  alfo  many 
countries  which  muft  derive  their  refources  of  this 
commodiry  from  thefe   few  original   proprietors. 
The  poffeflion  of  thefe  mines,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  will  be  invariably  attended  with  an  uni- 
verfal  indolence,  and  negleft  of  bufinefs  among  the 
poireflbrs  -,    and,  confequently,  there  will  be  al- 
"vvays  a  demand  for  ufefal  commodities  in  thofe 
nations  which  abound  with  this  treafure  •,  and,  as 
there  will  be  always  fome  countries  to  whom  a 
certain  quantity  of  it  will  be  of  fervice  for  the  ufe 
of  trade;  fo  thefe  countries  will,  of  courfe,  become 
the  manufacturers,  handicraftfmen,  and  caterers  for 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  gold  mines.     The 
firft  pofleflbrs  of  them  will  aflume  the  air  of  gentle- 
men, thinking  toil  and  labour  beneath  them  ;  or, 
rather,  will  give  into  indolence  and  floth,  without 
any  thought  at  all,  following  entirely  the  inclina- 
tion and  propenfity  of  nature,  which  is  very  feldom 
fond  of  exerting  itfelf  much  but  when  forced  by 
neceflity.     Every  other  people  mull  be  aftive  and 
laborious,  in  order  to  fupp'y  their  own  wants  ac- 
cording to  their  refpe(flive  ways  of  living,  becaufe 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  procure  neceffaries 
from  other  countries  ;  and  this  will  render  them 
har(^y,  robuft,  and  opulent.     If  his  caterer  fails 
the   gentleman    muft  ftarve,    as  being  a  perfedt 
ftranger  to  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the  ne- 
celTaries  of  life  are  procured  :  but,  were  there  no 
•  fuch  things  in  exiftence  as  gold  mines,  or  the  airy 
proprietors  of  them,  the  induftrious  hulbandman, 
or  manufa(5Lurer,  might  live  without   being  the 
worfe  for  it. 

Befides,  as  the  number  and  increafe  of  people 
muft  be,  in  fome  meafure,  regulated  by  the  fup- 
ply  of  RecefTarles  to  be  found  for  them  j  fo  thofe, 

who 
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who  are  forced  to  piirchafe  ahnofl:  every  tiling 
from  their  neighbours,  and  confequently  live  up- 
,cn  the  fuperfluities  of  others,  or  as  much  only 
as  they  can  fpare  for  them,  can  have  but  a 
precarious  maitenance  -,  and,  as  the  produce  of 
the  mines  will  be  always  nearly  the  fame,  let  the 
proprietors  of  them  be  few  or  many,  fo  ic  will  be 
their  intereft  rather  to  difcourage  population  than 
otherwife,  becaufe  the  fewer  they  are  in  number, 
the  better  fupply  there  will  be  for  each  ;  L.eir 
abundance  always  depending  upon  the  fum  of  mo- 
ney they  have  to  purchafe  it  with.  But  other  na- 
tions, that  live  by  their  induftry,  find  themfcivcs 
the  ilronger,  and  more  opulent,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  hands  they  employ;  and  confe- 
quently elleem  it  the  beft  policy  to  encourage  po- 
pulation. They  never  find  themfelves  clogged  or 
impoverifhed  by  number,  as  they  v/ill  always  be 
able  to  furnifli  them  with  em.ploymenc  v/herev/ith 
*.o  earn  their  livelihood. 

Having  made  thefe  general  obfervation'^,  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to  anfwer  my  fecond  query;  namely, 
whether  the  peace  lately  concluded  be  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous that  could  be  then  obtained  ;  and, 
whether  our  choice  of  acquifitions  to  be  retained 
was  the  moft  eligible  we  could  have  made  ?  Thefe 
queries  may  appear,  perhaps,  at  fiilt  fight,  as 
fomewhat  different  -,  but,  upon  a  clolcr  examina- 
tion, they  will  be  found  ultimately  to  be  one  and 
the  fame:  but,  if  we  would  diftinguiHi  between 
them,  we  mufl.  confine  the  (cn\c  and  meaning  of 
the  former,  and  allow  it  to  contair*  no  rrjore  than 
if  we  were  to  a(k  whether  we  could  have  retained 
more  of  our  acquifitions  than  we  really  did  ?  If 
"we  take  ic  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  certainly  a  very  tlifH-^ 
cult  quc'llion,  and  I  adually  doubr,  whether  we 
have  a  man  in  the  whole  kingdom  that  can  give  a 
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proper  foiution  of  it.  To  do  this  would  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
French  court ;  and  one  muft  be  able  to  tell,  with 
more  than  mathematical  accuracy,  "how  far  things 
would  bear,  and  to  what  extent  affairs  might  have 
been  drawn  without  breaking  up  the  congrefs  ;  or 
how  fine  we  could  have  fpun  our  thread  without 
breaking  it.  Plowever,  I  muft  beg  Irave  to-  fup- 
pofe,  that  nothing  was  furrendered  to  them  v»-hich. 
we  could  have  retained  •,  and,  that  every  thing  wasi 
m.anaged  to  the  utmoft  advantage,  according  to 
the  beft  of  their  knowledge  and  abilities  who  were 
'employed  in  this  negociation,  whether  v/c  mean 
our  miniftry  or  plenipotentiary  :  or,  at  leaft,  I 
chufe  to  think  lb  till  I  have  fufficient  evidence  of 
the  contrary-,  for  I  can  never  prevail  with  myfelf 
to  condemn  any  man  v/ithout  evidence,  becatiie  I 
look  upon  that  as  the  height  of  injuftice  :  and  it 
would  be  ftill  the  more  wicked  and  injurious  to  do 
fo,  where  one  hath  no  room  for  ^u^picior^. 

But,  with  refpeft  to  the  abilities  of  thofe  v/ho 
were  concerned  in  this  affair,  I  cannot,  t  mull 
own,  difcover  wherein  they  are  dciicient  ^  and,  as 
we  are  to  judge  of  every  man's  knowledge  and  un- 
derftanding  by  his  aftions,  I  think  we  may  prd- 
nounce  them  to  be  equal  to  the  undertaking,  if 
they  have  acquitted  themfelvcs  well  in  tlie  manage- 
ment of  it.  Indeed,  a  man  may  fometimes  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  difcover  from  hh 
conduct  •,  for  all  our  guilt  proceeds  from  our  aft- 
ino;  in  contradidion  to  our  knowledge  :  but  I  think 
it  impoffible  for  any  man  to  a6l  more  wifely  than 
his  underftanding  enables  him  to  do,  unlefs'  it  be 
by  the  advice  of  others,  Vv'hich  ftill  hippofes  that 
fomebody  muft  be  endued  with  knowledge.  Nor 
were  they  under  any  abfolute  necefiTiiy  of  huddling 
up  a  peace  at  any  rate,  but  they  were  at  full  liberty 
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toafbas  they  thought  itmofl  to  con  fid  with  the  in- 
t^refl:  of  their  country  :  there  were  the  fame  fup- 
jpHes  at  their  fervice  which  had  been  i'o  liberally 
granted  during  the  whole  courlc  of  the  late  war  ; 
only,  it  niull;  be  allowed,  that  the  nation  was 
fomewhat  more  exhaulled,  although  very  far  from 
being  in  fo  bad  a  condition  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined :  we  were,  indeed,  more  deficient  in  men 
than  any  other  article,  but  we  were  not  quite  put 
to  our  laft  (hifc-,  for  means  might  have  been  found 
out  to  carry  on  the  war  a  few  years  longer,  if  the 
national  intcreil  had  been  at  Hake.  But  1  have 
fufficicntly  proved,  I  think,  that  peace,  if  granted 
<.ipon  a  lolid  footing,  is  always  preferable  to  war  ; 
and,  confequently,  if  it  appears  that  this  lately 
concluded  bids  fair  for  producing  the  advantages 
cxpccled  from  a  good  peace,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  miaiftry  have  condilted  the  national  inte- 
rell  in  the  bed  manner  :  and,  if  we  confider  that 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  lafi:ed  twenty-fix  years  and 
upwards,  we  may,  by  comparing  that  with  this 
lately  concluded,  fee  how  much  the  ballance  will 
be  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  from  thence  deduce 
the  probable  duration  of  it :  and,  upon  fuch  a  Hate 
of  the  cafe,  jt  will  be  found,  I  actually  believe,  to 
bid  fair  for,  at  lead,  two  hundred  years  continu- 
ance. But  I  think  that  a  compound  ratio  fliould 
take  place  in  this  calculation  •,  however,  I  chufe 
to  make  good  allowance.  Indeed  I  do  not  flatter 
myfelf  that  it  will  lail:  one  fourth  of  that  time* 
but  I  could  fay  this,  from  a  moral  certainty,  tnat 
neither  the  French,  nor  any  other  power,  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  us  much  injury,  if  we  are  pro- 
perly vigilant  and  active  •,  and  that  too,,  in  a  great 
meafare,  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  we 
|iiay  dt^rive  from  the  late  peace, 
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t  (I'.all  now  proceed  to  examine,  whether  the 
chiOice  that  was  made  of  acquificions  to  be  retained 
w.TS  the  mod;  ehgible  and  advantageous  for  the  na- 
tion that  could  have  been  fixed  upon.  For  this 
purpole,  .an  invariable  regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
general  obfervations  1  have  already  made  ',  or,  ra- 
ther, to  thofe  unalterable  maxims,  which  are 
ecjually  interefling  to  the  well-being  of  all  com- 
munities-, that  the  ftrengtli  and  opulence  of  a  na- 
tion, I  mean,  entirely  confifts  in  the  multitude  of 
its  people,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  agriculture  and 
commerce.  It  will  follow  then,  that  thofe  acqui- 
fitions,  which  would  chiefly  contribute  for  thefe 
purpoles,  were  the  moPc  eligible  and  advantageous 
to  be  retained  •,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  thofe 
which  appeared  leaft  conducive  for  thefe  ends 
were  the  firft  to  be  furrcndered.  There  is  ftill  ano- 
ther confideration,  of  equal  v/eight,  which  fiiould 
engage  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in 
ncgociatihg  a  peace  ;  and  that  is,  that  no  place  be 
given  up,  the  iurrender  whereof  is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  continuance  of  the  future  peace  and 
tranquility.  I'his  is  fo  v/eighty  a  confideration, 
that,  I  think,  it  fhould  give  way  to  none  ;  for  no 
blefiings  can  be  properly  enjoyed  if  a  nation  is  per- 
petually harraiTed  with  war. 

The  conquefts  we  had  made  in  Europe  confided 
only  of  the  little  iQand  of  Belle-ifle,  which  was 
ceded  in  lieu  of  Minorca.  Eellc-ifle  could  be  of 
Tttle  or  no  advantage  to  us,  either  in  time  of 
p  ^ace  or  war-,  but  Minorca  may  be  fo,  in  forne 
ioeaiure,  at  all  times,  although  I  am  very  far  from 
thinking  that  it  Is  of  fo  much  importance  as  was  re- 
prefented  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French  ;  for,  if 
it  really  had  b::'en  fo,  we  would  have  heard  the  lofs 
of  it  regretted  by  our  merchants  much  oftener 
than  we  have  during  the  war.     I:  mud,  however, 
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be  allowed  to  be  an  object  worth  our  attention,  and 
that  the  preference  given  to  it  before  Belje-iile  was 
altogether  right  and  iudicious. 

Indeed,  with  refpe.'t  to  what  the  French  had  to 
reftore  to  us,  in  any  other  Ojiiarter,  as  nn  equiva- 
lent for  the  cefllons  made  on  our  part,  I  think,  they 
are  fcarce  wonh  mentioning,  lam,  notwithftand- 
ing,  of  opinion,  that  the  peace  lately  concluded 
With  them  is  much  prcferal3l'e  to  a  Hate  of  perpe- 
tual war,  for  they  might  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  troublefome  to  us  than  the  Moors  are  to  their 
neighbours  the  Spaniards,  But,  if  this  be  not 
true,  Iwouldadvife  the  feveral  companies  of  mer- 
chants in  London,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  petition  his  majclly  for  leave  to  carry  on  war 
againft  them  without  intermiflion,  at  their  own 
proper  cods  and  charges,  provided  they  fhall  firll 
of  all  prove,  that  fuch  a  condudl  would  be  aoree- 
ablc  to  juftice  and  humanity.  I  think,  likewife, 
that  there  fhould  bt  fome  exception  made  to  their 
taking  off  men  from  our  manufadlories  -,  for,  as 
things  now  are,  we  cannot  do  very  v.ell  without 
them. 

In  Africa,  the  only  thing  reftored  to  the  French 
is  the  little  ifland  of  Goree  ;  which,  on  account  of 
their  demand  in  the  fugar  iflands  for  negro  flaves, 
willbeof  fomefcrvice  to  them  :  liowever,  ourmini- 
ftry  wifely  took  care  to  mark  out  their  property  for 
them  herewith  the  fame  difVinftion  as  they  have  done 
every  where  elfc,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power, 
.in  order  the  better  to  remove  all  future  occaficn 
for  quarrels  concerning  limits  and  boundaries.  I 
cannot  think  that  this  place  would  have  been  of 
any  great  importance  to  us,  as  we  are  in  poflelTion 
of  Senegal,  although  it  might  have  been  conve- 
nient for  us ;  for  thediltance  between  both  places 
is  not  fo  confidcrablc  as  to  render  the  retention  of 
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k  of  fuch  mighty  importance  :  but,  if  it  be  a1- 
ledged,  that  it  would  have  been  convenient  for  us 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  our  fettlement  on  the 
continent,  I  allow  it  might  be  foj  but  we  could 
not,  it  feems,  keep  every  thing.  However,  I  do 
pot  exped  that  we  fha:I  hear  any  more  of  it  fo  long 
as  we  are  at  peace  with  our  neighbours.  There 
ar^  fome  people,  I  know,  who  are  ever  fond  of 
magnifying  ever)''  thiag  thst  is  ceded  or  given  up, 
aicho',  when  all  things  are  confidered,  the  expence 
of  keeping  it  may  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  ic :  but  I  chufe  to 
leave  thefe  keen  difputants  and  eternal  cavillers  ta 
pleafe  themfelves,  and  to  argue  the  ifland  of  Gorce 
into  a  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  Great-Britain.  It 
is  needlefs  for  me  to  make  long  and  tedious  com- 
ments upon  the  advantages  which  v/e  may  derive 
from  our  pofleffion  of  Senegal,  as  the  trading  pafC 
of  the  nation  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  them. 

if  we  confider  the  condition  of  our  fertlements 
in  the  Eaft-Indies  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  compare  it  with  the  prefent  flate  of 
them,  I  verily  think  that  we  fhall  be  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge the  latter  to  be  fo  vaftly  fuperior  to  the 
former  as  fcarcely  to  admit  of  a  comparifon,  not- 
withilanding  the  ceffions  we  have  made  there.  We 
were  in  no  fmall  danger  of  being  totally  rooted  ouc 
from  that  quarter  of  the  world  at  that  period,  but 
we  are  now  in  a  much  better  condition  than  ever 
fince  the  firft-  edablilhment  of  thefe  colonies  :  and, 
if  ever  war  breaks  out  there,  it  muft  be  entirely 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  our  miniftry,  or  that  of 
the  EaCi- India  company,  and  not  to  any  ceffions 
that  we  have  made  to  the  French,  or  to  any  un- 
guarded or  ambiguous  expreffions  in  the  articles  of 
the  treaty.  While  Pondicherry,  and  all  their  other 
factories  remain  in  their  prefent  condition,  garri- 
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foned  only  with  a  few  men  for  the  prefervatiori  of 
the  police-,  and,  more  cfpecially  fince  the  number 
of  thefe  fa6tories,  or  comptoirs,  islimicted,  it  will 
be  imponible  for  th^m  to  be  in  a  capacity  cither  to 
offer  violence  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  defend 
themfclvcs,  if  any  number  of  forces  is  brought: 
againft  them.  If  they  are  fuffered  to  build  forts, 
to  garrifon  theni  at  their  own  difcretion,  or  to  fend 
a  powerful  fquadron  into  thole  leas,  indeed  thev 
may  again,  perhaps,  become  not  only  trouble- 
fome  but  formidable  to  us  ;  but,  if  ever  that  hap- 
pens, it  muft  be  entirely  the  effeft  of  our  own  neg- 
ligence,  and  what  no  treaties  can  guard  againft  ^ 
for,  had  they  been  altogether  fupplanted  from 
that  quarter,  they  might  become,  in  a  few  years, 
daring  enough  to  make  frelb  attempts  to  re-efta- 
blifh  themfelves  there  •,  and  might,  undoubtedly, 
fucceed,  if  our  vigilance  did  not  prevent  them. 
Indeed,  we  may  as  well  think  of  rooting  out  and 
abolifhing,  not  only  the  French,  but  likewife 
every  other  nation  throughout  the  known  Vv'orld, 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  of  removing 
every  poHibility  of  molellation,  or  of  a  future 
war.  It  is  our  vigilance  and  care,  under  Provi- 
dence, that  mud  Iccure  the  continuance  of  our 
tranquility,  and  protccl  us  from  encroachments. 
The  end  of  war  is  fully  anfwercd  when  the  aggref- 
for  is  rendered  incapable  to  offer  any  future  vio- 
lence, upon  the  fuppoficion  that  the  conqueror  is 
conrtantly  upon  his  guard ;  for,  if  this  be  neg- 
ledled,  although  his  former  enemy  may  net  rife  up 
againlt  him,  yet  others  will  certainly  do  fo,  if  they 
have  any  profpccl  of  advantage  j  and  the  beft  way 
to  deal  with  mankind  is  always  to  guard  againft 
their  machinations  and  devices,  and  thereby  to  put 
it  out  of  their  powtr  to  liurt  us,  or,  at  leaft,  to 
ruin  us. 
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Therefore  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  wg 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  prefent  condition  of 
the  PVench  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  Their  trade,  in  that 
quarter,  will  never  become  fo  extenfive  as  it  hath 
been,  if  we  are  not  greatly  wanting  to  ourfelves» 
and  fufier  them  to  make  encroachments  :  but  all 
attempts  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  fuppreffed  no 
fooner  than  difcovered  ;  for  this  alone  can  render 
a  peace,  upon  any  terms,   durable  and  lading. 

I  fhall  conclude  thefe  curfory  remarks  with  an 
examination  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  affairs. in 
America,  and  the  iOands  pertaining  to  that  conti- 
nent. It  is  well  known  that  the  inlblence  and  en- 
croachments of  the  French  in  thefe  parts  was  the 
original  caufe  of  the  war  j  and,  if  1  had  a  little 
more  time  lipon  my  hands,  I  could  eafily  prove, 
that  it  was  entirely  occafioned  by  the  negligence 
and  remilfnefs  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  :  but  fome- 
times  it  fo  happens,  that  good  comes  out  of  evil ; 
Avhich,  i  think,  is  partly  vifible  in  the  cafe  before 
us :  for,  if  the  French  had  prudently  retrained 
their  infolence  for  tenor  twenty  years  longer,  they 
would  probably  have  fo  thoroughly  eftablifhed 
themklves  in  America  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  pov/er 
of  the  Engiifli,  or  any  other  nation,  to  root  them 
out :  and,  had  our  miniftry  been  vigorous  enough 
to  curb  and  reftrain  their  encroachments  at  nrll, 
-they  very  pofTibly  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  moderate,  and  would  have  proceeded  with 
caution  ;  and  they  did  not  want  fufficient  extent 
of  ground  to  enlarge  their  colonies,  which  might 
have  been  fo  planted  and  fortified  in  the'fpace  of 
twenty  years,  as  to  become  altogether  impregna- 
ble :  but  their  impatience  proceeded  from  an  ap- 
pjehenfion  that  we  fhould  do  the  fame,  and  be- 
xcme  equally  formidable  •,  or,  at  leaft,  fo  power- 
fwl  as  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  expelling  us. 

Hence 
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ticnce  it  appears  very  evident,  that  v/e  hnd  no- 
thing to  expect  but  perpetual  wars  with  the 
French,  while  they  were  in  pofTeflion  of  any  pare 
of  the  continent.  The  reliefs  fpirit  of  that  na- 
tion hath  been  their  ruin  in  America,  and  hath 
been  very  far  fron:i  increafing  their  ilrength  in  Eu- 
rope. They  appear  to  be  a  nation  of  fools  and 
rafcals,  for  ever  ambitious  of  vain-glory  ^  for  they 
think  that  neither  honour  nor  credit  can  be  ac- 
quired but  only  by  the  extcnfion  of  war  and 
blood-fhed:  their  politics  have  all  along  been  thole 
of  Alexander  or  the  old  Romans,  who,  with  all 
their  pretended  virtue,  were  the  common  b::ne  of 
mankind.  The  method  which  Cato  the  Elder  took 
to  excite  the  fenate  to  refolve  upon  the  total  extir- 
pation of  Carthage  is  well  known  ;  and,  if  the  con-  ^ 
trivance  was  artful,  the  deiign  was  certainly  \o 
bafe,  as  to  be  altogether  abominable,  even  in  a 
Heathen,  although  of  much  inferior  parts  to  Catoj 
for  furely  the  fentence  to  extirpate  a  whole  nation 
is  at  once  bloody  and  dreadful.  But,  had  the 
French  followed  the  advice  of  fome  of  their  wifer 
ftatefmen,  they  might  have  been  opulent  and 
|)owerful  fome  fcore  degrees  beyond  what  they  are 
at  prefent :  for,  although  the  generality  of  them 
is  infatuated  with  this  kind  of  knight-errantry, 
and  third  for  war,  yet  they  muft  be  allowed  tD 
have  fome  men  of  excellent  uhderftanding  amono- 
them. 

Had  we  purfued  the  advice  of  thofc  who  can  fee 
only  with  one  eye,  and  confequently  examine  al! 
things  by  halves  j  or  hearkened  to  the  counfel  of 
thofc  who  meanly  ficrifice  the  little  fenfe  they  have 
to  their  private-interefl:,  we  would  have  retained  a 
couple  of  fugar-illands,  which  might  have  b^en 
taken  from  us  in  a  fortnight's  time,  if  we  were  off 
*\ir  guard  i    and,    in  the  room  of  them,  would 
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have  fnrren'dered  a  vafl,  extenfive,  and  fruitful 
continent ;  which  would  have  given  the  French 
one  more  chance  of  coming  to  blows  with  us  upon 
the  fair  campaign  of  America,  and  to  difpute  the 
property  of  that  land  with  us,  which  was  once  altoge- 
ther in  our  own  polTefllon,  and  at  our  own  difpofal. 
1  was  often  afraid,  now  I  declare  it,  that  fome  fuch 
blunder  as  this  would  have  been  committed  -,  and, 
if  the  propofals  of  our  patriot  minifter  had  been 
accepted,  my  apprehenfions  would  have  been  very 
juft  it  feems  :  but  now  we  have  a  much  fairer  pro- 
fpefl  for  a  perpetuity  of  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
"world,  and  we  may  reafonaly  hope  the  butcherly 
and  inhuman  praftice  of  fcalping  is  at  an  end. 
Our  experience  of  the  reftlefs  difpofition  of  the 
French  ought  to  have  made  us,  at  all  times,  ta 
mark  out  the  limits  of  our  refpedlive  pofleflions  as 
diftind:  as  poffible-,  and  to  make  the  fea,  if  we 
Gould  by  any  means  fo  adjuft  matters,  the  boun- 
dary of  our  dominions.  If  war  lliould  be  intended 
only  for  obtaining  and  fecuring  peace,  the  conti- 
nent of  America  ought  certainly  to  have  been  ac- 
counted the  principal  objeft  of  our  attention  in  the 
profecution  of  the  late  war  :  but,  now  we  are  pof- 
felTed  of  it,  we  are  no  longer  under  any  apprehen- 
fion  from  the  encroachments  of  an  infatiable  and 
infolent  neighbour. 

Indeed,  to  thofe  who  think  that  the  ftrength  and 
opulence  of  a  nation  confift  in  the  multitude  of  her 
gold  and  filver,  the  fugar  iflands  may  appear,  per- 
haps, the  more  valuable  acquifition,  becaufe  it  Is 
generally  believed,  I  know,  that  they  would  have 
been  a  means  to  bring  moft  of  this  kind  of  treafure 
into  the  kingdom  •,  but  of  that  I  am  very  doubtful, 
even  taking  things  as  they  appear  to  us  at  prefent; 
but,  admitting  it  were  fo  at  this  time,  I  am  fully 
fatisfied  that  many  branches  of  trade,  which  we 
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have  not  hitherto  difcovered,  may  be  opened  be- 
tween the  mother-country  and  that  continent, 
efpecially  if  v/e  carefully  examine  what  commodi- 
ties may  be  cultivated  there.  £ut,  as  the  flrengtfi 
and  riches  of  a  nation  entirely  depend  upon  the 
multitude  of  hands  employed  therein  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  queftion 
is,  whether  ^hefe  ends  would  have  been  beft  con- 
fulted  by  retaining  the  fugar  idands  or  the  conti- 
nent ?  A  man  of  any  humanity  would  not  hefi- 
tate  a  moment  to  give  the  continent  the  preference, 
as  it  appears  the  only  means  to  render  peace  ftable 
and  lading,  even  though  fuch  a  choice  muft  have 
tended  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  trade.  But,  I 
know,  the  avarice  of  a  great  majority  in  the  world 
would  tempt  them  to  look  upon  that  as  a  very  ri- 
diculous argument,  and  not  very  confident  with, 
the  fafhionable  way  of  thinking  ;  yet,  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  am  content  to  be  fo  far  excentric  in  my 
notions  of  things  as  to  allow  it  very  confiderable 
weight,  even  though  I  were  the  only  one  who 
thought  fo.  I  do  not,  however,  think  myfelf 
quite  fo  firgular  in  this,  but  that  there  are  a  great 
many  more  of  my  opinion  :  and,  when  I  confider 
the  pains  that  Jome  have  taken  to  miflead  the  mi- 
niftry,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  the  fugar 
iflands  ought  to  have  been  the  lad  thing  to  be  re- 
linquifhed  •,  and  alfo  when  I  think  of  the  precedent 
that  was  given  them  by  Mr.  P — t,  the  great  in- 
fallible oracle  of  the  nation  •,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
but  juft  to  allow  them  to  have  afled  upon  this  ge- 
nerous and  noble  principle,  although  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  fuppofe  but  that  they  were  very  fen- 
fible  of  the  advantages  which  we  may  reafonably 
expe6l  to  derive  from  the  choice  they  have  made; 
This  I  would  conclude  from  their  fage  conducfl  and 
prudence  upon  other  occafions  j  but,  if  humanity 
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were  the  only  principle  upon  which  they  aded, 
their  merit  is  fo  far  from  being  leiTened  therebya 
that,  to  the  friends  of  mankind  and  virtue,  it  mufh 
appear  infinitely  fuperior.  Indeed,  their  alertnefs 
and  diligence  in  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  war,  makes  me  believe,  that  they  are  not  alto- 
o;ether  afhamed  to  acknowledo-e  the  influence  of 
this  motive :  and  I  would  farther  add,  that  (kill 
and  forefight  are  perfe<5lly  confident  with  the  moft 
tender  humanity  and  benevolence  ;  and  each,  I 
think,  appears  lo  confpicuous  in  the  condudl  of 
the  miniftry  concerned  in  the  late  pacification, 
that  pofterity,  when  envy  and  faction  are  no  more, 
will  abundantly  acknowledge  it,  let  modern  fages. 
think  what  they  will  of  the  matter. 

But  to  think  that  the  fugar  iflands  would  have 
been  really  preferable  to  the  continent,  with  refpe<5t 
to  the  improvement  and  increafe  of  trade,  appears 
to  me  a  very  great  miftake.  In  proportion  to  the 
cxtenfion  of  our  colonies,  there  will  be  a  ftiU 
larger  demand  for  European  commodities  for  their 
life  •,  and,  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  cultivate  thofe 
^commodities  which  the  American  continent  will 
produce,  we  fhall  be  able  thereby  to  fupply  our- 
selves with  variety  of  materials,  never  hitherto, 
brought  from  thofe  parts,  for  the  extenfion  of  our 
home  manufaftories :  and  the  hands  employed  in 
agricvhure  and  trade  upon  the  continent  will  be 
■yleful,  if  wanted,  in  time  of  war ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  negro  flaves  which  chiefly  people 
the  fugar  iflands,  are  not  worth  mentioning  when 
(fonfidered  in  this  view.  The  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  our  poiTeflion  of  the  fugar  iflands  con.*- 
fill  in  the  proportionable  increafe,  the  extenfion  ok 
tfhis  trade  would  have  produced,  with  refped  to. 
the  failors  and  fnipping  to  be  employed  in  thatfer- 
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It  would  have  been  a  means  to  introduce  into  this 
kingdom,  as  a  fuperfluity  of  it  is  detrimental,  for 
the  reafons  already  given.  But  our  growing  trade 
with  the  continent  will  confiderably  ballance  this 
lofs,  and,  I  hope,  in  time,  greatly  exceed  it. 
The  fugar  trade  is,  in  a  manner,  limitted,  and 
they  can  cultivate  no  more  than  what  a  few  fmall 
iflands  will  produce,  nor  any  more  than  what  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  in  Europe :  but  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  continent  will  be  al- 
moft  endlefs.  Befides,  if  not  upwards  of  one 
third  part  of  Jamaica  is  cultivated,  as  is  commonly 
faid,  very  conliderable  improvements  may  be  made 
there  -,  and  we  have  an  equal  right  with  the  French 
to  fupply  European  nations  v/ith  fugars,  or  fuch 
other  commodities  as  that  ifland  will  produce  : 
^nd,  as  we  are  pofTefled  of  the  fole  right  of  fupply- 
ing  our  extenfive  colonies  with  thefe  commodities, 
it  mud  occafion  an  immenfe  increafe  of  trade  upon 
that  fcore  •,  but  this  trade  will  not  furnifli  employ- 
ment  for  any  great  number  of  hands,  by  reafon 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  iflands  to  the  continent. 

If  monopolies  are  prejudicial,  as  they  certainly 
are,  to  trade  in  general,  I  cannot  think  it  fo  very 
defireable  that  the  fugar  iflands  fhould  be  entirely 
engrofled  by  any  one  power  ;  for  emulation  is  al- 
ways produclivc  of  improvements  and  increafe  in 
trade  as  well  as  in  other  things;  and,  if  fo,  the  com- 
mon good  of  mankind  is  beft  confulted  where  there 
is  room  for  emulation  :  but  the  planters  themfelves 
would,  perhaps,  in  time,  come  to  rival  each  other 
in  the  extenfion  of  this  trade ;  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  it  would  have  been  a  confiderable  time 
Vfore  this  would  have  been  the  cafe  :  but,  be 
t^at  as  it  may,  one  would  certainly  chufe  to  retain 
^:hem  if  pofllblc  ;  yet,  as  circumilances  then  were, 
t^eie  iflands,  I  think,  were  the  moft  eligible  facri- 
^e  of  any  that  we  could  have  made. 

But 


But  it  fhoiild  be  more  particularly  obferved, 
with  refpeft  to  the  continent,  that  all  manner  of 
culture,  and  every  other  bufinefs  relative  to  it, 
will  uniformly  tend  to  bring  up  ufeful  fubjefls  for 
his  majefty's  lervice,  who  will  be  as  much  at  his 
command  as  thofe  of  the  mother-country.  If 
they  are  wanted  in  any  future  wars,  they  will  be 
extremely  proper  to  be  employed  in  all  opera- 
tions neceffary  to  be  carried  on  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  fent  upon  any  other  fervices 
where  their  affiftance  fhall  be  wanted.  I  think,  it  a 
kind  of  maxim  in  poHtics,  that  that  nation  is  beft 
circumftanced,  whofe  internal  flrength  and  fitua- 
tion  fet  her  mod  above  the  reach  of  injury  from 
her  neighbours,  and  beft  enable  her  to  defend  her- 
felf  when  attacked  ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  entire 
pofleflion  of  the  continent  v/iil  appear  to  give  us 
infinitely  the  advantage.  It  is  true  excefs  of  power 
becomes  pernicious  when  abufed,  and  is  perhaps 
too  apt  to  intoxicate  a  people  and  to  hurry  them 
in  purfuit  of  frelli  adventures  •,  but  we  have  the 
leafl  of  any  power  in  the  world  to  fear  from  this 
circumftance,  as  any  addition  to  our  empire  in 
Europe  would  be  only  a  means  to  ruin  us,  and, 
confequently,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided. 

The  apprehenfion  that  America  \vould  the 
fooner  throw  off  the  yoke  of  her  mother-country, 
on  account  of  the  whole  continent's  being  in  the 
poffefiion  of  one  power  only,  was  urged  by  many 
as  an  argument  for  continuing  the  French  in  the 
pofleflion  of  a  part  of  it.  Indeed  I  do  not  know 
but  this  reafoning  may  have  fome  truth  in  it,  and 
I  agree  that  this  might,  very  poflibly,  be  a  means 
to  prevent  them  from  venturing  upon  fuch  a  ftep 
quite  fo  early  ;  yet  it  mud  be  evident  to  every 
man,  that,  to  iLibjecfl:  them  to  perpetual  wars, 
which  jarring  intereils  would  always  have  brought 
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upon  them,  would  be  very  far  from  tending  td 
promote  the  common  good  of  mankind  ;  for  a  na- 
tion can  neither  be  civilized  nor  cultivated,  which 
lives  in  daily  apprehenfion  of  being  plundered  by 
wars  of  all  the  improvements  it  hath  made.  Be- 
fidcs,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  fo  much  room  to 
fear  that  our  colonies  will  revolt  fo  foon  as  is  com- 
monly imagined,  efpecially  if  they  are  governed 
with  prudence.  If  we  confider  the  length  of  time 
that  will  be  required  for  the  feveral  people  of  that 
vaft  continent  to  blend  and  incorporate,  and  all  the 
other  difadvantages  which  they  now  lie  under,  I 
cannot  think  that  they  will  be  in  a  capacity  to  at- 
tempt fuch  a  thing  for,  at  lead,  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred years  to  come  :  for,  if  they  are  divided  among 
thcmlelves,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  keep  them  in 
fubjeftion  j  and,  even  though  they  flood  up  for 
their  independency,  and  were  able  to  gain  their 
point,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  ftill 
chufe  to  trade  with  their  mother-country,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  nation  ;  and,  if  they  do  fo,  it 
is  all  that  we  want  of  them. 

Thofe  whom  we  depute  to  prefide  over  the  feve- 
ral provinces  of  our  colonies,  Ihould  never  be  al- 
lowed to  exceed  the  fpace  of  three  years  in  their 
government ;  but,  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  they  fhould  be  invariably  fucceeded  by 
others  :  for  it  would  certainly  contribute  very 
much,  not  only  to  prevent  abufes,  but,  likewife, 
any  danger  that  might  arife  from  the  popularity  of 
a  governor.  For  the  fame  realbn,  no  general, 
nor  eminent  foldier,  (hould  be  fuffered  to  refide 
among  them  but  for  a  limitted  time,  like  a  Ro- 
man conful  i  for  they  will  never  think  of  revoltincr 
if  they  have  no  leader  of  fuitable  abilities  to  head 
them.  Nor  fhould  they  be  fufi'ered  to  have  any 
llantling-armies,   nor,    indeed,    any  foldicrs,    but 
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juft  as  many  as  are  ncceffary  for  the  prefervatioH 
and  fecurity  of  the  police :  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  few  grants  that  remain  ftill  in  private 
hands,  fhoiild  be  purchafed  by  the  government, 
allowing  the  proprietors  fome  fuitable  and  proper 
equivalent. 

The  objeftion  that  hath  been  made  by  fome  to 
the  toleration  of  popery  in  Canada,  is  an  argument 
which  I  Iliall  leave  for  thofe  tocanvafs  who  are  ca^ 
pable  of  cutting  a  man's  throat  if  he  dares  to  differ* 
from  them  in  fentiment  or  opinion  ;  for  this  ob- 
jeftion  can  include  no  more  -,  becaufe,  if  any  one^ 
v/hether  in  Canada  or  Great-Britain,  refufes  fiibjec- 
tion  to  his  prince,  or  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
country^  he  muft  certainly  expe6t  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  crime  j  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  will  be  any  allowance  made  tho' 
he  were  a  Proteftant. 

A  Ihare  in  the  fifnery  upon  the  coaft  of  New- 
foundland is  another  cefTion  which  we  have  made 
to  France  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinico,  is  a  precarious  tenure  when  they  can 
have  no  fhelter  from  the  continent.  To  difpoflefs 
the  French  of  thefe  will  always  be  the  firil  objeft 
of  our  attention  in  a  future  war  ;  and  it  is  poflible 
they  may  come  frequently  into  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Englifti  within  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years.  I 
think,  however,  that  nothing  but  niadncfs  will 
ever  drive  or  tempt  the  French  to  quarrel  with  uSj 
efpecially  if  we  are  as  vigilant  as  we  fliould  be. 
Indeed,  I  could  wifh  that  we  had  been  able  to 
keep  the  entire  poflelTion  of  this  whole  filhery  to 
ourfelves,  as  it  is  fo  immenfely  valuable  on  all  ac* 
counts  •,  but  I  think  that  we  might  eafily  make 
ourfelves  fome  amends  by  extending  our  trade* 
with  refpe^l  to  thofe  filheries  which  our  'good 
neighbours,  the  Dutch,  now,  in  a  manner,   en 
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grofs  altogether.  Nothing  can  be  objefbed  why 
u'e  Ihould  not  turn  our  attention  this  way,  but 
only  fuch  arguments  as  indolence  and  floth  will 
ever  be  able  to  mufter  upon  all  occafions.  "  The 
fluggard  faith,"  as  Solomon  wifely  obferves,  "  there 
is  a  lion  in  the  way  :"  but  we  may,  I  think,  carry 
the  obfervation  ftill  farther,  and  fay,  there  are  ten 
thoufand  lions  in  the  way  •,  for  what  elfe  could  have 
made  us  fo  totally  inattentive  to  our  own  intereil  ? 

The  famous  harbour  of  St.  Lucia  was  alfo 
ceded  by  us  •,  but,  although  it  hath  been  greatly 
magnified  of  late,  it  is  poffible  we  may  hear  no 
more  of  it  than  of  the  lofs  of  Port-Mahon  during 
the  war.  The  retention  of  it,  however,  would  have 
been  very  defireable,  I  believe,  if  matters  could 
have  been  accommodated  otherwife.  I  will  make 
this  one  general  obfervation  with  refped  to  the  pre- 
fent  condition  of  the  French  ;  that  they  hold  what- 
ever they  poflefs  upon  fo  precarious  a  tenure,  that 
they  are  always  in  danger  of  being  ftripped  of  it, 
whenever  a  war  (hall  break  out  between  them  and 
Great-Britain  ;  and  of  this  the  French  nation  is  un- 
doubtedly very  fenfible  :  and  I  will  farther  add, 
that,  if  they  had  been  ftill  left  in  pofledion  of  the 
continent,  they  would  have  been,  in  a  few  years, 
as  infolent  as  ever,  and  would  have  forced  us  to  go 
through  the  fame  bloody  prelude,  as  we  have  lately 
ieen,  before  they  could  have  been  brought  to 
terms  of  pacification. 

The  only  thing  we  have  ceded  to  the  Spani- 
ards is  the  Havanna ;  in  lieu  of  which  they  have 
yielded  Florida  to  us,  which  puts  us  in  poflelTion  of 
the  whole  continent.  They  have  likewife  con- 
fented  to  defift  from  their  pretenfions  to  the  New- 
foundl^jpd  fifhery  ;  which,  with  refpecft  to  us,  is 
equal  ^o  a  final  renunciation  of  it  ;  for  it  is  to  our 
fword,  and  not  to  the  faith  of  trei^ies,  however 
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worded  or  expreiTed,  that  we  are  to  trufl:  for  the 
rerention  of  what  we  pofTefs.  They  have  confented 
alfo  to  confirm  our  right  of  cutting  logwood;  and, 
lailly,  they  reftored,  in  lieu  of  the  fame  cefllon, 
all  their  conquefts  in  Portugal ;  and,  in  a  word, 
they  have  granted  to  us  every  thing  that  we  could 
have  wifhed  for. 

I  fliall  now  obferve,  that,  with  refpe^l  to  the 
Havanna,    it  would  have   been  of  no  advantage 
to  us  if  we  had  retained  the  poflTeflion  of  it.     I 
Jiave  already  explained  wherein  the  ftrength  and 
.opulence  of  a  nation  truly  confift  -,  namely,  in  the 
number  or  multitude  of  it's  people,  and  the  extent. 
of  it's  trade  and  commerce.     Now  the  Spaniards 
have  no  trade  to  furnifh  employment  for  a  great 
jiumber  of  hands,  and  are  therefore  poor  and  de- 
fplcablenotwithilanding  their  gold  mines.    I  have 
alio  given  the  reafon  why  they  are  fo;  namely, be- 
caufe  a  fuperfluity  of  this  treafure  is  always  pro- 
du6live  of  Qoth  and   indolence  in  the  pofieflbr. 
The  Havanna  is  fo  fituated  as  to  be  of  little  or  no 
advantage  to  any,  but  to  that  power  only  which 
is  in  pofTefTion  of  thefe  mines,  or  of  that  part  of 
America  wherein  they  lie.    It  would  therefore  have 
been  in  no  wife  an  objeft  worth  our  keeping,  con- 
fidering  the  expences  we  muft  have  been  at  in  fo 
doing,  even  though  the  Spaniards  had  confented  to 
furrender  all  their  other  concefTions  to  us,  without 
requiring  the  reftoration  of  this  as  an  equivalent. 

The  gold  mines  of  America  will  always  prove 
the  ruin  of  the  nation  to  whom  they  belong,  and 
will  never  fail  to  reduce  it  to  the  fame  wretched 
condition  wherein  we  now  behold  the  Spaniards ; 
for  the  proprietors  will  always  afiTume  the  air  of 
gentlemen,  employing  a  certain  number  of  flaves 
^and  drudges  in  thefe  fubterranean  works  ;  but 
'yii\\  never  thinkof  applying  themfelves  to  induftry, 
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\vliefeby  to  earn  their  livelihood,  as  long  as  they 
are  able  to  procure  the  neceflaries  of  life  other- 
Vvife.  Were  I  to  wi(h  the  French  any  harm,  I 
Would  only  wi(h  that  they  were  in  poflcfTion  of 
thefe  nnines,  and  then  they  would  no  longer  think 
of  rivalling  us  in  manufaftures  and  commerce. 

And  the  few  drudges  that  delve  in  thefc  mines 
are  fit  for  little  or  nothing  elfe,  but  are  perfeftly 
ijfclefs  in  the  time  of  war,  and  are  no  kind  of 
ftrength  to  a  nation.  As  this  treafure  requires  but 
Very  few  Ihipping  to  bring  it  over  into  Europe,  fo 
it  requires  alfo  but  very  few  hands  to  manufa6lure 
it  afterwards  :  and  yet  their  gold  and  filver  would 
be  of  no  fervice  at  all  to  them  if  they  could  get 
nothing  for  it ;  and,  were  it  not  for  that,  they  ne- 
ver would  be  at  the  trouble  of  digging  it  out  of  the 
earth  :  but  now,  as  things  are,  it  becomes  a  means 
to  fupport  them  in  indolence  and  florh.  Nor  have 
we  any  reafon  to  expeft  that  the  Spaniards  wili  ever 
flouriOi,  fo  long  as  they  are  in  pofTcfiion  of  South- 
America. 

There  is  a  fatal  notion  amongfl:  us  alfo,  that  the 
more  gold  and  filvcr  wc  have  to  circulate  in  trade, 
the  richer  we  are  in  proportion  •,  but  I  have,  I 
think,  fufficiently  confuted  this  error  :  and,  in 
time  of  war,  wc  (hall  want  no  m.ore  money  than  at 
other  times,  if  we  pay  no  fubfidies  to  foreign  courtsi 
which,  i  hope,  we  (hall  have  more  wildom  and 
prudence  than  ever  to  do  again  :  and,  if  Our  mo- 
ney circulates  amongft  ourfelves,  a  little  fUpp.y  of 
it  wiU  be  fofiicient  to  keep  up  our  Itock.  And 
lome  think,  that  wc  have  too  much  paper  cur- 
rency amongft  us  ^  but  this  is  alfo  a  miltake,  if 
we  have  money  enough  for  change  when  neceflarV; 
bccaufc,  fincc  it  is  found  very  convenient  in  trade, 
and  much  preferable  to  caih  up'jn  many  occaHonS, 
it  is,  in  proportion,  more  ufeful  :han  gold  or  Iilvcr, 
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for  the  purpofes,  I  mean,  for  which  it  is  wanted  f 
and  we  need  no  more  money,  in  cafh  or  ipecie, 
than  is  requifite  for  the  purpofes  for  which  that  is 
alio  wanted;  but  the  opulence  of  the  nation  is,  in 
truth,  afFeifted  neither  by  the  one  nor  the  other  : 
but,  if  treafure  doth  flow  in  upon  us,  and  taxes 
increase,  as  it  hath  happened  with  refpe6l  to  both 
for  this  half  a  century  pall,  it  will  fink  the  value  of 
money,  and  incrccife  the  price  of  commodities, 
that  no  nation  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole 
>vorld,  will  buy  them  -,  and  our  foldiers  alfo  muft 
have  larger  pay,  otherwife  they  cannot  live  ;  in- 
deed I  think  it  is  full  time  already  to  m:ike  fome 
addition  to  it.  The  expences  of  houfe-keepingare 
increafed,  it  is  very  v/ell  known,  to  very  nearly 
the  double  within  thefe  laft  fifty  years  ;  and,  if 
fo,  the  pay  of  foldiers,  as  well  as  others,  fhould 
jncreafe  in  proportion  •,  for  a  maintenance  is  cer-- 
tainly  the  lead  we  can  allow  any  one  in  recom- 
pence  for  his  fervice.  The  increafe  of  treafure  and 
taxes  is,  however,  only  prejudicial  in  part,  with 
refped  to  trade  I  mean,  as  I  intend  to  take  fome 
future  occafion  to  explain  ;  but  yet  it  is  in  no  wife 
defireable  or  advantageous. 

I  Oiall  conclude  the  whole  with  obferving,  that 
the  objecls,  wherein  the  itrength  and  opulence,  as 
well  as  the  fecurity,  of  a  nation  confift,  were  in- 
variably confijlted  in  every  article  of  the  late 
peace  •,  which  every  one  will  eafily  perceive,  thaf 
confiders  and  examines  it  in  the  fame  dipaflionate 
and  impartial  manner  as  I  have  done. 

As  no  one  is  a  flranger  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  orTered  to. France  by  Mr.  P — t,  I  fhall  de- 
fire  my  reader,  for  his  own  fatisfaftion,  to  com- 
pare thofe  conditions  with  the  peace  lately  con- 
cluded. He  is  [o  remember,  that  the  only  additional 
acquii.Lij.i  we  had  made  upon  France  was  Marti- 
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nico;  for  no  other  advantages  we  had  obtained 
over  ic  are  worth  mentioning  :  and  yet,  if  we  con* 
fider  the  advantages  we  have  fecurcd  to  ourfelves 
upon  the  fcore  of  that  one  ifland,  fuch  as  the  reten- 
tion of  Loufiana,  the  final  determination  of  all 
matters  relative  to  our  affairs  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  every  other  additional  ceffion  made  to  ii5  on 
the  part  of  France  ;  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  all  thefe  advantages  added  together  conflitute 
the  peace  lately  concluded,  more  than  twice  better 
than  thofe  conditions  offered  by  Mr.  P — t:  but, 
rotwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  heightened  as 
they  are  by  every  dcfireable  cefTion  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  the  minitler,  through  whofc  wifdom  and  re- 
folution  they  were  obtained,  was  publicly  abufed, 
and  reprefenred  as  no  better  than  a  traytor  to  his 
country  j  while  Mr.  P — t  was  extolled  like  another 
Cicero.  Will  pofterity  believe  it !  But  can  any 
be  furprifed,  my  countrymen,  that  the  eloquence 
of  a  P — t,  for  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  elo- 
quence when  abufed,  can  rob  you  of  your  fenles, 
when  the  cant  and  jargon  of  a  Whitfield, can  make 
you  (lark  mad ! 

I  think  it  a  fort  of  fcandal  to  human  nature  thaC 
fo  many  fhould  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  fo  far  robbed 
of  the  ufe  of  their  rational  faculties,  as  to  yield 
themfelves  up  altogether  to  paflion  or  prejudice, 
and  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  artifices  of  defign- 
ing  men.  Every  one  who  hath  any  regard  for 
his  own  dignity,  as  a  reafonable  being,  (hould 
endeavour  to  refcue  himfelf  from  the  fliackles  of 
prejudice,  and  not  fuffcr  himfelf  to  remain  all  his 
lite- time  in  a  ftate  of  childhood  :  for,  as  children 
aft,  right  or  wrong,  as  they  are  taught,  hardly 
differing  from  mcer  machines  ;  fo  every  one  thac 
fufi^ers  himfelf  to  be  made  the  tool  of  party,  ads 
entirely  as  if  he  had  no  organs  to  hear  or  fee,  or  iij,« 
tellers  to  undcrlland. 
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tc  is  great  pity  that  fo  refpeiftable  a  body  of  peo- 
ple as  the  city  of  London  (hould  always  continue  iil 
a  ilate  of  childhood^  and  be  for  ever  delighted  td 
go  daggering  in  leading-ftrings,  venturing  to  re* 
gulate  their  condu6t  by  no  other  rule  but  the  poli- 
tics of  a  Monitor  or  a  North-Briton.  The  Athe^ 
nian  infatuation  will  never  be  extind  while  there  is 
an  Englilhman  in  the  world.  Even  Socrates  him-' 
felf  did  not  efcape  the  fury  of  that  ineonftant  and 
turbulent  people  j  they  banifhed  and  condemned 
their  wifelt  tlatefmen  and  greateft  generals  •,  but 
differed  in  this  from  the  Englifh^  that  they  had  the 
honefty  and  candour  to  recall  or  abfolve  them 
when  their  palTion  had  fyibfided,  and  when  their 
eyes  were  opened  to  dilcover  their  own  madnefs 
and  phrenfy. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  men,  that,  to  conquer  one's 
felf  is  the  greatett  of  all  conquefts ;  and  this  con-- 
fifts  partly  in  an  acknowledgment  of  our  guilt,  arxi 
partly  in  a  proper  amendment  of  our  condud  ^ 
but  in  both  thele  united,  this  generous  conquefb 
appears  compleat  and  perfedt.  Some  little  allow- 
ances ought  certainly  to  be  made  for  the  fallies  of 
palTion,  as  no  one  is  altogether  free  from  them  •, 
but  to  perfevere  incur  error,  and  in  accumulating. 
our  guilt  by  fo  doing,  is  truly  diabolical.  That 
one  rtian  fhould  refolve  to  make  himfelf  known  by 
his  villainy  is  indeed  both  monftrous  and  abomina-- 
ble  i  but,  that  a  whole  nation  (hould  retaliate  good 
with  evil,  and  perfecute  one  of  her  greateft  bene- 
faftors  only  for  being  fo,  is  certainly  an  indelible 
Ihame  and  altogether  unpardonable. 

I  (hall  take  my  leave  of  my  candid  and  good-na- 
tured reader,  with  obferving  to  him,  according  tO' 
the  example  given  me  by  many  of  my  worthy  and 
learned  predeceflbrs,  that  he  might  have  expe(5ted 
a  more  methodical  arrangement  of  the  fubjedt-mat- 
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ter  of  this  little  production,  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  hurry  and  precipitation  with  which  it  was 
brought  forth  and  prepared  for  the  prefs.  I  am 
not,  however,  fo  unreafonable  as  to  defire  or  ima- 
gine, that  any  allowance  fnould  be  made  by  him, 
with  all  his  candour  and  good-nature^  upon  that  ac- 
count •,  and  therefore  would  advifc  him  to  pull  it 
all  to  pieces,  and  put  It  together  again  if  he  chufes 
it,  or  he  may  write  a  large  folio  either  in  vindica- 
tion or  confutation  of  it,  juft  as  he  thinks  it  agrees 
beft  with  his  conflitution,  or  according  to  what 
time  of  the  moon  it  is  •,  by  the  influence  of  which, 
it  is  thought,  many  of  my  well-meaning  country- 
men are  confiderably  affeded. 

FINIS. 


The  reader  is  defired  carefully  to  attend  to  the  following  Errata, 
and  correft  them,  as  the  author  could  not  conveniently  revile 
the  llicets  before  the  whole  was  priiued  off. 

ERRATA. 

PAGE  lo,  line  34,  {o\ difappro'ved xtdA  i-ffro'ved:  page  il, 
lines  19,  CO,  21,  for  be/Ides  •ivhich  they  might  kanje  in-jcnted  a 
great  many  more  dark  f.ories,  ivbershy  they  ivould  ha~ce  eafily  fur- 
mjhed  themjilvn^  read,  hejides  n.'.'hich  th:y  7>iight  have  invented 
a  ^reat  many  viore  dark  Jiories  of  the  fame  nature  ;  they  mi^ht 
thenby  have  eajlly  furnijhed  them/elves  :  page  13,  line  9,  be- 
tween yir  and  I'.'omin  iniert  the:  pa^e  14,  line  ;o,  between 
aiaAe  and  argument  infert  an  :  page  20,  line  26,  for  his  throne 
read  the  throne  :  page  24,  line  21,  for  could  reeid  ^L.vou/d  :  page 
38,  line  35,  between  obferve  and  the  infert //:^^  .•  page  40,  line 
30,  for  /'/;  read  into  :  page  41,  line  34,  tor  cmyhyed  read  e:ri- 
flcyed:  page  ^^,  line  \-j,  for  condition  rc3.d  covdi:io::s  :  page  5;;, 
line  31,  between  than  and  original  infert  an  :  page 77,  line  28, 
ioT  pajjld  rcvid  pafi  :  page  91,  line  32,  for  potaft  read  patof: : 
page  99,  line  8,  for  nation  reai  notion  :  page  102,  line  13,  for 
Juccejjlon  tfi'iL.d  fecfjp.or.  :  page  107,  line  12,  for /;«/?«(»// read  ^.-7 .• 
page  145,  line  7,  between  the  words  appear  z^xd  to  be,  infert  :o 
me. 

N.  B.  There  are,  befides  thefe,  fome  few  more  iriacciirccicsj 
which  the  ingenious  reader  will  readily  difcover. 
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